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FLere’s Something New 
FANTASCIENCE 


Announcement—This Company has a reputation (earned, we hope) for 
publishing books only of the most sober and upright character. We have 
worshipped at the shrine of the great god Authenticity. Fiction has been 
beneath our snooty notice. 

We now unbend. We announce our first book of fiction. But observe, this 
is no ordinary book of fiction. It is famtascience—i.e. while it is fiction in good 
earnest, to be read solely for the fun to be derived from it, written not to inform, 
or to instruct, or to strike dead in debate, but for the romance of the thing, 
nevertheless the romance is not mere flight of fancy. If the future is prog- 
nosticated, it is a future with seedlings in the present; the author has not gone 
beyond the bounds of present knowledge. Fantascience is written by and 


specifically for scientists. 





efore the Dawn 


By JOHN TAINE [Eric Temple Bell, Professor of Mathematics, California Institute of 


Technology] 


stumbled upon the basic discovery that made possible the Lang- 


’ YOUNG Langtry, engaged in a routine television experiment 


try electronic analyser. 


By means of it any object however ancient or long-buried may be 


accurately dated. Hence the popular name “Langtry clock.” 
By means of it also, just as a phonograph needle makes possible the 


Fantascience \s so un- 
like ordinary fiction 
that you probably 
won't find copies in 
the corner bookstore. 
Better order from the 
publisher. Remem- 
er—fantascience is 
by a scientist specifi- 
cally for scientists. 


$2 


projection of sound, the device applied to any object will 
reproduce the scenes that have taken place before that 
object. 

Before the Dawn describes those projections. They are, 
mind you, no two-dimensional affairs but diffused in three. 
The narrator walks in the very midst of the scenes. We are 
shown the teeming life of the saurians, nature in one of its 
grand rages of volcanic eruption, of disappearing seas and 
continents; we see the struggle for existence as it was in the 
Mesozoic, and the dying gasp of the great reptiles in a 
gorgeous climax—all, by the literary device, literally through 
the sensations of an eye-witness. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals, Baltimore, U.S. A. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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THE LETTERS OF ALBION W. SMALL TO LESTER F. 
WARD: Il* 


Epirep sy Bernuarp J. Stern 


Columbia University 


Chicago, Ill. July 10, 1895. 


I send proof herewith and shall hope for 
its return at your earliest convenience—we 
shall of course not need the copy again. 

I did not authorize the definite article but 
only the indefinite ‘‘a leading feature,” 
which will let you off somewhat easier, 
though I don’t feel called on to pity you 
very much. Your reputation isn’t going 
to take a drop if this first paper is a sample 
of what is to come. I think we have 
reached a time in which it is scientific 
strategy to deal in a very elementary way 
with some rudimentary principles. 

My present feeling is that it would be 
better to reprint that 4th lecture from the 
Anthropologist, but we will decide that 
Jater.! Since you are to be so far away, 
I will have the lectures set up as fast as 


*In connection with this second installment of 
the Small-Ward correspondence, it seems appropriate 
to call special attention to their contribution as 
part of the picture of what sociology was and what 
sociologists were doing in this earlier period. The 
editors of Socran Forces have adjudged these letters 
important not merely because they are of interest or 
of historical value, but because of many items of 
value to the present generation of younger sociolo- 
gists. 

The first installment of these letters appeared in 
Sociat Forces, December, 1933, pp. 163-173. It is 
hoped that their publication can be completed at 
an early date.—Edjtors. 
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you furnish copy, so that no time will be 
lost in sending proofs back and forth. 

I hardly know what to say about the 
new Pres’t of Columbian.? He has been 
an immense success in his own particular 
line of effort—public speaking. My pres- 
ent opinion is chat this has taken so much 
of his attention that he has given little 
room for formation of judgment about the 
other and more important parts of a Col- 
lege and especially a University President's 
qualifications. I do not think that the 
reputation with which he goes to Wash- 
ington is based on any tangible evidence, 
one way or the other, as to his fitness for 
the particular things that will be de- 
manded of him. He has that part of his 
reputation to make, though I think there 
is a general impression that because he can 
do one thing exceptionally he has therein 
demonstrated his ability to do all things 
equally well. You will understand my 
inability to follow that sort of reasoning. 
He is a most likeable man, and I hope he 
will fill the bill. I am not however, as 
much impressed as some others by the 
single fact that a man can capture mis- 
cellaneous audiences. When he gets to 
Washington I will send him a note of 
introduction to you, and I hope you will 
quietly inoculate him with certain kinds 
of ideas which he has not been very 
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familiar with. He assimilates new things 
with wonderful rapidity. My query is 
whether he can get them beyond rhetoric 
into work.... 

I am hoping to get time for a paper 
continuing your discussion of Static & 
Dynamic Sociology. I think you are all 
right in the main, but I disagree with 
you about some of the implications and 
conclusions, of which I will say more in 
print.* 

! The article on the ‘Relation of Sociology to 
Anthropology’’ first appeared in the American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 7 (4895), pp. 241-256, and was later in- 
cluded in the series with the addition of four last 
paragraphs in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1 


(January 1896), pp. 426-433. 
? Benaiah L. Whitman. 
° American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1 (Sept. 1895), 


PP: 195-209. 
Chicago, Ill. August 7, 1895. 


Your paper has just reached me. I made 
enquiries at once at the press dept. about 
your extras which I supposed had been 
shipped long ago. They will be for- 
warded ‘‘immediately,’’ but fear that will 
be too late to reach you. The circulars 
will be sent with them. 

At first I was inclined to say that the 
paper on Anthropology would have to be 
omitted, on the ground that it had already 
been published. I think however, that if 
this will be the only case I would like to 
give the readers of the Journal the whole 
series. I am particularly interested in 
No. III. It will go far toward lifting the 
subject up into daylight. 

I shall leave town August 12. If this 
reaches you in time for such a change of 
plans, I wish you would come to our 
house, if you will be prepared to accept us 
as you find us—all pulled to pieces and 
fortified against moths that might take 
our place during absence. My house is 
5731 Washington Ave., about five (5) 


minutes walk from the 57th St. (South 
Park) station of the Illinois Central R. R. 
which is the best conveyance from the 
centre of the city..... 

In the earlier numbers of the Journal I 
shall be obliged to include much that is 
““sociology’’ only by very liberal applica- 
tion of the term. I shall get down to more 
serious average later, though I do not 
propose to make the publication as labori- 
ously repellant to ordinary non-profes- 
sional men of good intellectual ability, as 
most scientific journals feel bound to be. 


Chicago, Ill. August 13, 1895. 


Your notes just received. I was also 
delayed and am just starting for my train. 
Have left orders for the titles to be ar- 
ranged according to your own suggestion 
viz. Contributions to Social Philosophy. 

Second Paper, “‘Sociology & Cosmol- 
{ogy]’’ I have ordered the Chapter-title 
only to be put on the cover of the Journal 
but the full title to be put on cover of 
reprints. If you wish to give any other 
directions address The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill. and they will be 
attended to. Your papers are already 
attracting attention although we have 
had a revolution in our. mail dept conse- 
quent upon delinquency in getting the rst 
number out according to orders. Your 
papers will be rhe feature in spite of your 
disclaimer. 


Chicago, Ill. November 30, 1895. 


The reprints ought to have been sent out 
atonce. Our press department is trying to 
do about three times its capacity. Hence 
delays. 

I was glad to get reprint of your Forum 
paper! on which I had already commented 
in various places, as a most significant sign 
of the times. I am actually beginning to 
fear that when the daylight breaks it will 
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break from so many quarters and with such 
startling suddenness, that people will not 
know how to keep their bearings. 

I am glad that Benaiah Whitman is 
already training the sociological guns 
upon Washington. I hope the unequally 
yoked together ox-and-ass combination of 
governmental branches—which end cor- 
responds to which, I will not presume to 
dictate—will exemplify a few rudiments 
of intelligent sociology this winter. 


1**Plutocracy and Paternalism'’ Forum, Vol. 20 
(November 1895), pp. 300-310. With his character- 
istic vigor Ward wrote: ‘‘Nothing is more obvious 
today than the signal inability of capital and private 
enterprise to take care of themselves unaided by the 
state; and while they are incessantly denouncing 
‘paternalism’—by which they mean the claim of the 
defenseless laborer and artisan to a share in this lavish 
state protection, they are all the while besieging 
legislatures for relief from their own incompetency, 
and ‘pleading the baby act’ through a trained body of 
lawyers and lobbyists. The dispensing of national 
pap to this class should rather be called ‘mater- 
nalism’ to which a square, open and dignified pater- 
nalism would be infinitely preferable."’ 


Chicago, Ill. January 30, 1896. 


.. . Ross will begin Social Control in the 
March number. He writes me that he was 
startled by the closeness with which some 
things in the January number graze on his 
territory. Hedidn’t specify. I have also 
his consent to give a course during our 
Summer Quarter. Some details about 
time remain to be arranged, but I hope 
they will be mutually satisfactory. I 
don’t know a man of his age who carries 
more brains under his hat, and I like to 
help bring such a man into notice. I 
haven't much affection for people whose 
bluster is in inverse ratio with their 
achievements. 


Chicago, Ill. March 3, 1896. 


I wanted to write to you before the 
March number of the Journal reached you, 
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but could not get to it. The devil seemed 
to get in his work on you particularly this 
time. In the first place after the make up 
was completed, I found that your paper 
had been omitted—the reward of prompt- 
ness. I had the closing pages torn out and 
the article inserted. Then I find that in 
the paper itself and in the review [of 
Simon N. Patten Theory of Social Forces 
(Philadelphia 1896) in American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 1 (March 1896), pp. 632- 
639] some villainous oversights of proof 
reading. Between us we got Patten’s 
name wrong after all, but that botch of his 
degree—P.hD.—was the pressman’s ras- 
cality. Our proofs show that it was all 
right when last proved. I only read the 
Ms. of the review and not the proofs, but 
I feel humiliated nevertheless. 

I have spent the evening on Giddings’ 
book [Principles of Sociology (New York 
1896),] which arrived this afternoon. I 
think of sending it to Putnam of Cam- 
bridge to be reviewed as Anthropology & 
Ethnology. It is that or nothing. It 
strikes me as the most hopeless confusion of 
undigested learning and arrogant sciolism 
that long suffering sociology has had to 
father. It seems to me that the method 
which he proposes, pp. 12 & 17 is essen- 
tially the Baconian, and that the method 
of p. 70 is an entirely different program. 
If consciousness of kind is the mouse which 
his mountain has brought forth perhaps 
we ought to forgive Giddings on the 
Scotch girl’s plea—'‘it’s such a little one.”’ 
I gave that conceit all the passing allusion 
I thought it worth in the note on “‘Social 
or Societary’’ May 1895 Annals [of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 5, p. 950].1. I had no suspi- 
cion that it was the forthcoming key to 
the mysteries of Society. Three hours are 
hardly a justification for any opinion at 
all. Ishall say nothing for the public, for 
more than that number of months and then 
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I may be more appreciative. At present I 
feel depressed that it is possible for that 
sort of work to deceive its own author into 
the illusion that it proceeds upon the posi- 
tive method. 

I have just received the 1st vol. of 
Schafle’s new edition [Bau und Leben des 
Socialen Kérpers (2nd Ed. Tiibingen 1896)] 
which pleases me greatly. I was also 
much interested in your discussion of the 
filiation of the sciences, reported in 
Science. [N. S. Vol. 3 (Feb. 21, 1896), 
pp. 292-294] I wish I could share Gid- 
dings’ complaisant feeling (p. 17) that the 
heavy work of Sociology is now over, and 
what remains is a mere matter of details.* 
I suspect that the holy grail of the single 
explanatory principle is as far from sight 
as before this book was conceived. If this 
is merely professional jealousy, I suppose 
the unanimous assent of the rest of the 
world will set me right. 


1 Here Small characterizes the doctrine as belonging 
in the class of ‘remote metaphysical categories." 

* Giddings wrote: ‘‘Sociology has been (let us con- 
fess it) a substance of scientific things hoped for, but, 
the realization of its logical possibilities is at least a 
little nearer now than it was when Mr. Spencer wrote 
his awakening chapter on ‘‘Our Need of It’’ (the 
Study of Sociology, Chap. 1). There is, indeed every 
reason to believe that the time has come when its 
principles, accurately formulated and adequately veri- 
fied can be organized into coherent theory. 

‘No new principle of objective interpretation need 
be looked for. The physical process in society as in 
the desmid or the star, is that of formal evolution 
through the equilibration of energy. There is much 
work to be done, however, before the ramifications 
of this process through all our human relations will 
be fully understood. 

“But in the subjective interpretation it will be 
necessary as we already know to start from that new 
datum which has been sought hitherto without suc- 
cess, but which can now no longer remain unper- 
ceived in the narrowing range of inquiry . . . the 
sociological postulate can be no other than this 
namely: The original and elemental subjective fact 
in society is the consciousness of kind.’’ (Principles of 


Sociology, p. 17.) 


Chicago, Ill. March 10, 1896. 


Your note just received. I very much 
fear the reprints are already off the press, 
and on the way to you. At the worst I 
will have the leaflet of errata printed and 
forwarded. At the best I will have your 
instructions followed completely. 

All that I have in writing on your 
Statics & Dynamics | have torn out of my 
note book and enclosed herewith, I hope 
you can make out the writing. Possibly 
I have not said enough to make the notes 
of any value. I am surprised myself to 
find how little there is in them. They are 
my brief for a couple of lectures, and I 
expanded the points at some length. My 
line of action was, as you see, to schedule 
the different descriptions or characteriza- 
tions of Statics & Dynamics in your essay, 
with the idea that they were not coherent 
and consistent. I have not satisfied myself 
that my criticisms will stand, but it may 
be worth your while to look over this 
dissection. ... 

Please return the leaves after you are 
through with them. I wish I had Gid- 
dings’ book at hand. I seems to me that 
he had made one point against you which 
is well taken—the book is in my office at 
the University and I haven't it clearly in 
mind. It is on your use of feeling & 
function. As I remember Giddings’ criti- 
csm,' it is substantially that wh. I make (J. 
of Sociol. Vol. 1 No. 2, [Sept., 1895] p. 
198 note).? 

On one other point I might say that I 
have reached a somewhat different out- 
look. I would say that sociology involves 
two distinct processes,—(1) accumulation 
and arrangement of material (what I have 
called descriptive sociol.), (2) interpretation 
of material; which as Bernes has said in 
the January Revue Internationale de Sociolo- 
gie, must be contemplated in three aspects 
(vid. enclosure), which are very nearly what 
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I mean by (1) Social Statics, (2) Social 
Dynamics, (3) Social Idealics, if such a 
term can be made tolerable. Thus I by 
no means make Descriptive Sociology a 
logically coordinate division with (1) 
(2) & (3) but an indispensable preliminary, 
needing to be conducted so as to fill out 
categories which had not occurred to 
people as of great consequence till socio- 
logical analysis began to make them 
prominent. 

Schaffle’s book is vol.s I & II of Bau und 
Leben (des Socialen Kérpers| compressed into 
one vol. to be followed by a second vol. 
covering the matter of vols. III & IV of 
Ed. 1. Tibingen, Laupp’sche Buchhand- 
lung. 


ENCLOSURE: 


Programme of a Course in Sociology. By 
Marcel Bernes.—Two leading articles in 
the Revue Internationale de Sociologie for 
December 1895 and January 1896. The 
former article is notable chiefly for its 
clear delimitation of society as a primordial 
and unique reality, and thus a proper 
object of study. Remainder of first article 
acutely criticises numerous misconceptions 
of the relation of societary to antecedent 
phenomena; but misconceptions likely to 
bother beginners rather than proper inter- 
pretations of the fundamental conceptions 
of mature contemporary sociologists. The 
second article reaches the conclusion that 
the proper content of sociology falls into 
three divisions: (1) Analysis of social 
solidarity as a fact of present knowlege, a 
real fact of consciousness as reality reach- 
ing beyond the individual; collective or 
sociological psychology. (2) The study of 
social evolution, or social solidarity in 
history, i.e., philosophy of history or history 
of civilization. (3) If social life is always 
in part composed of elements already fixed, 
it is always partially composed of collec- 
tive tendencies, ideas, inspirations, and we 


7 


need to appraise the value of these. 
Solidarity is not a fact once for all accom- 
plished. It is an ideal capable of realiza- 
tion in the future. Society is a becoming, 
and the future is not wholly contained in 
the past. Sociological idealism, the rela- 
tive value of past and future. Thus soci- 
ology will be the center of sociological 
ethics, not be separated from existing reali- 
ties, but not to be reduced to mere dis- 
covery of standards of customs in nations 
or epochs. 

These different problems complement 
each other. Every question presented by 


social life may be considered in its relation 
to each of points of view, nor is a social 
question truly solved until it has been con- 
sidered under each of these aspects. 

(Giard et Briere, 16 Rue Soufflot, Paris.) 


ENCLOSURE 2: [Small’s notes] 


The Marks of Dynamic Action 


The task which I have set myself for the 
present year appears at first glance to be 
purely technical and even pedantic. It is, 
however, an effort to push ahead in classi- 
fication and in criticism of social activities, 
with the distinct purpose of contributing 
finally to knowledge of more effective 
measures of social practice with distinct 
view to progress. 

I want to learn more of the distinguish- 
ing marks and trails of acts and influences 
that are genuinely progressive; more of the 
conditions in which they are possible; 
more of the obstacles which they have to 
surmount. As I claimed last year, and as 
I have seen reason to insist more strongly 
since, the most instructive lessons in 
progress are to be derived from efforts at 
progress, not from a priori reasonings about 
progress. This is the perception which 
Dr. Felix Adler expressed in a remark 
which I had never heard of till last week 
Cnt. Journ. of Ethics Oct. 1895, p. 92). 
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‘Action itself is the best means of dis- 
covering the principles that should deter- 
mine action. We are not at liberty indeed 
to act blindly or on mere impulse. But 
having endeavored with painstaking con- 
scientiousness to ascertain the right, let us 
heartily and courageously begin to put in 
practice what we think so; always indeed 
holding our convictions subject to revision 
under the teachings of experience, and yet 
serving what we hold to be the truth with 
unbounded devotion because it stands to 
us for the time being in the place of 
Abstract Truth.”’ 

(Herbert Spencer has said something 
like this, but I cannot now locate it.) 

Now men have done this and are doing 
it in social effort. Our own experiments 
are best, our neighbors’ experiments are 
next best indexes of wisdom. I make the 
claim in the interest both of immediate 
efficiency and of progress in abstract the- 
ory, that the most enlightening thing we 
can do is to study the well-meant attempts 
of men to improve social relations—little 
as they have accomplished. 

I mean by progress passage into or to- 
wards social conditions in which the pos- 
sibilities of the social state (whatever they 
may turn out to be) shall be achieved by 
human beings singly and collectively in a 
larger measure than before. 

Ward claims (Dyn. Soc., passim) that 
progress up to date has been mainly acci- 
dental, but that we now have the means of 
volitional (teleological-telic) progress. 
(Cf. LeConte, Monist, July ’95, pp. 487 sq.) 

In this we probably all agree but we 
have as yet no very extensive exposition 
of the conditions and means of progress. 
Nobody has pushed the philosophy of 
progress in its formal aspect further, on the 
whole, than Ward. In studying the con- 
ditions of future progress, I find it expe- 
dient therefore to begin where he has left 
off. This makes it necessary to deal more 


fully than many are willing to with ques- 
tions of methodological terminology and 
classification, which, as I have said, may 
seem utterly pedantic, but are not. 

We want to know the attributes of pro- 
gressive action in general, so that we may 
opposd proposed actions if they betray 
nonprogressive characteristics—or if they 
fail to exhibit the requirements of progress. 

We want to know whether progressive 
social agencies and activities are a class 
by themselves, whether they have peculiar 
characteristics by which they may always 
be differentiated and distinguished. The 
surest way that I can suggest to discover 
these facts is to observe actions which 
admittedly make for progress, and others 
which fail to do so, and to register and 
tabulate and generalize their peculiarities. 

In doing this we have certain terms 
already in use, with certain assertions 
about their content. We may as well 
start with these terms as used by Ward 
“Static & Dynamic Sociology’’ Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2) [June 1895, 
pp. 203-220]. According to Ward fact or 
action is when it is: 


“STATIC” 
A.—Without connection with feeling 
(206). 
B.—Concerned with structure or func- 
tion (207). 


“The object of function is essentially 
the preservation of forms. It has nothing 
to do with their modification.”’ 

C.—Concerned with growth or multi- 
plication (207). 

D.—Concerned with mere quantitative 
change (208). 

E.—So long as the type remains the 
same, the phenomena, whatever they may 
be, are static; there is permanence and 
stability (210). The law that works for 
this phenomenon is ‘“‘heredity.’’ The 
counter law is called ‘‘variation’’ (211). 
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F.—Static actions leave matters in the 
same state after as before their performance 
(215). (Cf. Dynam. K.) 

G.—The test of a static phenomenon is 
that it shall relate to function, i.e., shall 
have directly or indirectly to do with 
some one of nature’s ends in sustaining, 
continuing, or mitigating life (218). (Cf. 
Dynam. J.) 

H.—Social structures are institutions 
and static sociology embrace the study not 
only of the nature of institutions but of all 
that they accomplish in their normal 
capacity—their anatomy and _physiol- 
ogy (218). 

Form or action is 


“DYNAMIC” 


when it is: 

A.—Concerned with feeling (206). 

B.—Concerned with qualitative change 
(208). 

C.—Such things as political revolutions, 
religious reforms, the reversal of economic 


opinions (208). 

D.—Growing directly out the funda- 
mental fact called feeling, (209). 

E.—An advantage, benefit, or good inde- 
pendent of both the individual (feeling) 
and the race (function)—something that 
is useful to the world at large, or to the 
general scheme of development or evolu- 
tion; i.e., it does not benefit that indi- 
vidual or that race, but institutes processes 
that are to benefit many or all individuals 
or races (210). 

F.—The elements and the sole elements 
of progress (210). 

G.—Transmutation, as contrasted with 
growth and multiplication. (Statics 210). 

H.—Produces modifications (and usu- 
ally advance) in the type (211). 

I.—In so far as we deal with physical 
modifications in man’s bodily structures 
we are treating of dynamic biology. When 


a 


we deal with modifications in his surround- 
ings and in his relations to the universe, 
we are treating of dynamic sociology (212). 

J.—Dynamic Sociology is the science 
which considers the change in social struc- 
tures and functions (213). (Cf. Statics 
B. G.). 

K.—A dynamic action is one that affects 
not merely the primary agent at the par- 
ticular time, but all other agents for all 
time. Such actions are sometimes called 
““fructifying causes’’ (215). 

L.—The test of a dynamic phenomenon 
is that it shall relate to feeling and shall 
have to do with the direct effects of action 
in the effort to satisfy want, i.e., with the 
ends of the individual in some one of the 
three primary classes (life-sustaining, con- 
tinuing, mitigating) (219). 

Now the apparently pedantic element in 
the investigation that I propose is the 
incidental inquiry whether Ward's defini- 
tions are self-consistent. But this inquiry 
is not for the sake of correcting an essay, it is 
for the sake of clearing up the obscure 
thought betrayed in their apparently irre- 
concilable propositions. We are not in 
possession of the critical appliances for 
dynamic discovery until our initial con- 
cepts are clearer than Ward’s exhibit 
implicates. (Take, for example, the ap- 
parent contradiction between Statics B & 
G and Dynamics J.) 

But the more important technical in- 
quiry is—assuming that we have formally 
settled the boundaries between the static 
and the dynamic in some way or other—is 
it true that the dynamic, i.e., the progres- 
sive (Dyn. F) necessarily tends to change 
of type (Dyn. H), is nothing dynamic 
which tends to intensification of function 
without modifying structure. 

For example, we have today the struc- 
tural relation of employer and employee. 
Is it certain @ priori that the only progres- 
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sive impulse which can affect these rela- 
tions is one which would abolish the rela- 
tion and substitute another? 

Or, we have the monogamous family, 
and it plays a certain réle in society. Is it 
to be taken for granted that the only way 
to integrate families into more satisfactory 
society is to disintegrate the present 
family structure? 

Or, in the case of representative govern- 
ment, can reforms be successful only by 
changes in the type of government? 

Apparently Ward is shut up to this opin- 
ion by his theses about dynamics. 

Now for the sake of testing the fact I 
propose the theses: ‘‘a progressive (dy- 
namic) act or influence is any conscious 
and deliberate effort of one or more persons 
to bring a social condition into existence 
that has not been realized before—this 
may be either an intensification of activi- 
ties without change of social type, or a 
change of structure."’ 

Thus, for example, a movement to in- 
duce a larger proportion of voters to attend 
the primaries is according to me but not 
according to Ward, dynamic, progressive. 
It does not change type, but procures more 
energetic action of the type. 

So of reenforcing public opinion that 
compels service on a jury, or that prohibits 
rack-rent, or that discourages social drink- 
ing habits, or that educates people to stop 
littering the streets, etc., etc. 

In spite of its seeming pedantry it is a 
question of enormous import whether the 
improvement of society hangs wholly 
upon constant changes of social structure. 
(If so, the mechanical schemes for social 
improvement are of vastly greater relative 
importance than I believe.) Or is social 
progress to be anticipated in part through 
intensification of activity within struc- 
tures already developed? 

You will see that I have thus proposed a 
double inquiry: 1st, what are the common 


marks of progressive social influences, 
This inquiry is directly practical. 2nd, 
how shall we distinguish, designate and 
classify progressive social influences. This 
is obviously a technical question. Its 
answer, however, is, though indirectly, 
ultimately of the most practical impor- 
tance, as it must form the provisional basis 
for deductive criticisms of social propo- 
sitions. 

The first step which seems to me neces- 
sary in reaching a solution of these 
questions is to catalogue the efforts known 
to us in the different departments of social 
activity corresponding with the specifica- 
tions above. 

What efforts aiming at a now existent 
but desirable condition are in operation 
among us? (De Greef)? 


1 Giddings’ criticism reads ‘‘Mr. Ward—having 
shown with beautiful clearness that function is a 
static phenomena, immediately throws his whole 
argument into confusion by putting feeling over 
against function, not only in the sense in which the 
subjective is opposed to the objective but in a very 
different sense, by identifying feeling exclusively with 
what he calls dynamic, in distinction from what we 
all agree in calling static, phenomena. Now feeling 
is unquestionably dynamic: it is power. But it may 
have cither static or kinetic manifestations. It is the 
motive power in normal social function, no less than 
in the transforming movements of revolution and 
reform. (Principles of Sociology, p. 50 note.) 

2 Small argued in this note ‘The issue raised by 
the attempt to make feeling the principle of discrim- 
ination between static and dynamic relations 
cannot be discussed here. Professor Ward's thesis 
is: ‘The most fundamental antithesis in phenomena 
is between those of fee/ing on the one hand and function 
on the other. . . . Everything connected with feeling 
is therefore primarily dynamic.’ My answer would 
be simply: Then everything social is primarily dynamic, 
since it has its roots at last in the feelings of the 
social units. My weariness when I go to bed at 
night (feeling) and my hunger when | rise in the 
morning (feeling), are more intimately connected 
with the static functions of restoring the bodily 
tissues than they can possibly be with any dynamic 
function, say of instigating a revolution in the in- 
terest of easier food supply for my descendants. 
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Social reality in its every aspect is shot through and 
through with feeling. Whatever be the categories 
according to which we divide social phenomena, 
feeling of some past will have to be recognized in each 
and all of them.”’ 


Chicago, Ill. March 19, 1896 


On ‘“‘feeling vs. function’ have you 
noticed a criticism by Dewey, then of Ann 
Arbor, now of Chicago, I should say at a 
guess that it appeared Jan. ‘94, in the 
Journal of Philosophy.’ If you care for it 
and haven't at hand a means of verifying 
it at once I will get you the reference. My 
recollection is that it was a review of 
Psychic Factors, and that it took the same 
position with reference to your use of 
““feeling’’ that I have suggested. I have 
felt all along that you have had connota- 
tions in mind which, when explained, 
would put a different look on your propo- 
sitions about ‘‘feeling and function,"’ but I 
am quite sure you have not expressed them 
so that we can do justice to your idea. 
My impression is that you have taken for 
granted some familiarity with certain 
technical conceptions in biology, and that 
terms which carry a commonplace meaning 
with you somehow lose important parts 
of their content among people not ac- 
quainted with the biological usage. 

As to Giddings’ “‘dynamics vs. kinetics’ 
(p. §8), [ have no sympathy with the trick 
of trying to force a metaphor out of its 
place and then of making it run on all 
fours. Giddings seems to think that by 
taking a change of venue from physio- 
logical metaphor to the language of phys- 
ics and then by turning discussion to points 
not necessarily involved in the expositions 
he is criticising, he can somehow come out 
with credit for all the clear thinking that 
has been done up to date, and for every- 
thing that will be done after his dogma- 
tism appears. He virtually accuses people 
who have used the terms ‘‘static’’ and 
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““dynamic’’ of supposing that force is not 
present in the former aspect of phenomena. 
That part of his argument seems to me too 
trifling for notice. The point I had in 
mind was in the note on p. 58, so far as it is 
concerned with the alleged antithesis 
between feeling & function. So far, it 
seems to me Giddings and I stand together, 
as I indicated American Journal of Sociology 
Sept. ‘95, pp. 196 & 198 motes. By the 
way, I should cite this second note against 
Giddings, to show that whatever faults 
there may be in my conception of statics, 
it has never needed to be told that the phe- 
nomena of adhesion and cohesion &c— 
whether in matter or in society—are 
equally phenomena of force, as much as 
motion that changes the relation of parts 
or the place of the whole. 

On ‘“‘idealics’’ I have said from the 
beginning that there is nothing whatever 
in it that you have not suggested and by 
implication provided for in Dyn. Soc. 
Referring to your theorems of Dyn. Soc. 
vol. II, p. 108-109? I would say that under 
E. Knowledge you provide for acquaintance 
with the environment, which you have 
always seemed to me to describe too exclu- 
sively as the physical environment, but of 
course you include a// knowledge of the 
moral as well as the physical environment, 
i.e. knowledge organized by all the sci- 
ences from bottom to top of the hierarchy, 
including Sociology. If now I were to 
fill out the terms on p. 108 Dyn. Soc. I 
would say that what I mean by social 
““idealics’’ is the organization of that 
portion of E which is pertinent, with such 
a portion of D as will make a conception, 
scientifically justified, definite in form so 
far as it goes, of what will be qualitatively 
contained in A. Your ‘‘telic progress’’ is 
something which is conditioned upon the 
formation, at the stage, D, not only of 
correct views of the sequence of the series 
E—A, but also of correct views of the 
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content of all the terms, from end to end. 
My “‘idealics’’ is such a portion of E as 
can be interpreted as having a bearing upon 
A, organized into a conception of constitu- 
ent conditions to be realized in A. Dy- 
namic Sociology (the book) is the theory of 
the whole series. ‘‘Telic progess’’ is 
specifically, distinguished from the order 
of procession of the whole series,—C— 
according to plans of action based on the 
goal (idealic) and have the means (dy- 
namic) section of theory organized in D. 
I have sometimes been disposed to say that 
your chapter on ‘Action’ Vol. II Ch. XI 
might be called your way of formulating 
the problems which I have put under the 
head ‘‘idealics.”’ 

Iam mad with myself for having intro- 
duced the grand mix involved in my use of 
the term “‘Social statics,’’ but if we can 
ever come to a common understanding 
about terminology I think it will be evi- 
dent that there is not as much confusion as 
to conceptions of method & filiation of 
problems as now appears. What I want 
American Sociologists to do is to drop the 
fear that some of them seem to have, lest 
you may sometime be credited with having 
done something fundamental for sociologi- 
cal theory,—and take your outline as a 
rallying point in perfecting surveys of 
the methodological field. We are nolens 
volens in the tide represented by your series 
F—A. Your Dyn. Soc. is the general 
philosophy of that series. What most 
sociologists are really working at is the 
accumulation of material and its interpre- 
tation in the term E. My claim is that 
this material must be worked over into 
two phases of relationship or its content 
must be made intelligible in two aspects. 
In logical order (1 mean after they have 
been described positively, so far as pos- 
sible, in their genetic and static relations, 
and the facts and forces to be organized 
into the exhibit of goal, and of policies of 


action must be formed in this positive 
material) they are: 1st., properties or 
potentialities of social combination visible 
but not yet realized among the social 
elements. 2nd, means of getting these 
latent potentialities realized. There can 


be no ‘‘teleological progress’’ except upon 
such basis, but simply a continuation of 
blind staggers gravitating by laws of pas- 
sive dynamics toward a goal A which is 
not definite enough to be an aim. 

1 hope this has not mixed the subject 
worse than ever. What I have said is 
entirely apart from the static and dynamic, 
and the feeling & function questions proper. 
As I said at the conferer ce in New York, 
and in J. of Sociol. Sep. 'y3 p. 207 & 208° 
the thing that I am driving at under 
‘Statical Sociology”’ or ‘Social idealics”’ 
is much more your own invention than 
mine, and I want if possible to get it into 
such shape that both of us can recognize it. 
Dynamic Sociology seems to me to take it 
for granted from cover to cover. Now I 
say let us get it placed and recognized and 
developed and named, so that those who 
incline to work on that particular part of 
theory can be properly utilized. 


1 Small refers to Psychological Review, Vol. 1 (July, 
1894), pp. 400-408. 

* The theorems are: “‘Happiness is the ultimate end 
of conation, B. Progress is the direct means to happi- 
ness... .C. Dynamic Action is the direct means to 
Progress . . . D. Dynamic Opinion is the direct means 
to Dynamic Action... E. Knowledge is the direct 
means to Dynamic Opinion . . . F. Education is the 
direct means to Knowledge."’ 

§ Small here declared ‘‘The most important differ- 
ence between Professor Ward's view and my own—is 
that I regard the discovery of the outline of an 
improved social order as the most important concern 
of the statical division of sociology, while Professor 
Ward has no toleration for that idea.—It is as com- 
petent for the sociologist as for the engineer to 
discover and organize in ideas unused possibilities 
of combination. This is what I meant when I said 
‘Sociology is the science of social ideals.'—I not only 
believe with Professor Ward that sociology should 
aim ‘at the organization of happiness’ but I contend 
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that scientific conceptions of what the conditions of 


happiness would be are necessarily involved in the 
pursuit of this aim ...a doctrine of the ‘organi- 
zation of happiness’ which does not posit some 
relatively definite conception of social status to- 
ward which the application of the doctrine would 
tend essentially resembles the other exhibitions of 
social hysterics by agitators who want ‘change’ 
without a practical plan for a single concrete im- 


provement. of 


Chicago, lll. March 24, 1896. 


If you have not yet consigned the article 
on Utilitarian Economics! to another place, 
what would you say to insertion of it as an 
entr’acte between No. 6 & 7 of your series, 
in the July number of the Journal? That 
would be a good time for it, and there 
would be less break of continuity at that 
point than elsewhere. Then the series 
could go on in Sept. &c. I should like to 
get something in this line from you at 
once, because I have found that a good 
many people think you have departed from 
your first faith, and relapsed into the feel- 
ing that all men can do is to wait for the 
mills of the gods to grind along at their 
slow pace, with no acceleration from 
human cooperation. 

Then I would like to have you think of 
another thing: You know the Univ. of 
Chicago is in session 12 months of the 
year, with recesses of one week between 
quarters. On the average each instructor 
has three (3) months vacation a year, but 
the respite may be taken in either quarter. 
More men want to be away in the Summer 
than at any other time, so that we engage 
a large number of men from the institu- 
tions to give courses in the Summer Quar- 
ter. Ross is to give two courses (in my 
dept.) of 24 hours each (6 hr. per week for 
4 weeks) beginning the middle of August. 
The quarter is divided into two terms of 
six weeks each, and a graduate course is 
supposed to occupy 4 lecture room hours 
per week. We made the 6 hr. per week 
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atrangement to let Ross out in time to 
begin his Stanford work promptly. Pro- 
fessors are paid $400.00 for that amount 
of service. 

My query is whether you could and 
would do a similar service in the Summer 
of 97 from the middle of August, four 
weeks, two courses a day six days in the 
week: say, (1) Sociological Methodol- 
ogy, (2) Theory of Dynamic Sociology. 
We get in the Summer quarter some of the 
maturest students of the year. They are 
teachers in High Schools & Colleges, 
Ministers, &c. I had professors from five 
State Universities in one class a year ago. 
The courses which I would like to have 
you give would be for graduates only, and 
I would be glad to have them as far as 
possible colloquia, i.c. based so largely on 
your publications that the classes c’d be 
held accountable for getting posted on 
your ideas, as you should make assign- 
ments, and then affording a chance for 
them to wrestle with you at will. This 
is largely the method which I adopt with 
graduates, in courses intended to be for 
instruction rather than research. Formal 
or informal lectures are sprinkled in acc. 
to the judgment of the teacher, and an 
examination on the material of the course 
is set rather to call for an organization of 
the whole by the classes than to test the 
memory. This exam. could be conducted 
after the close of the four weeks and the 
papers forwarded to you for enough inspec- 
tion for a verdict of “‘passed’’ or ‘‘not 
passed’’; i.e., whether the quality of work 
entitles the student to credit for so much 
time well spent. I hope you can make 
such an arrangement. 


1 The article, based on remarks at the American 
Economic Association, December 30, 1895, and orig- 
inally written for the Annals finally appeared in the 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 3 (January, 1898), 
Pp. 20-536. For a history of the article see Ward's 
Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. 6, pp. 38-40. 
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Chicago, Ill. March 30, 1896 


I've written to mention ‘‘telics’’ this 
morning. I think well of it. Quite 
likely it is what I am after in ‘‘idealics’’ 
and may supplant that proposition. I 
have long used ‘‘telic’’ in place of *‘teleo- 
logical’ for obvious reasons, and I do not 
see why the noun is not a good one. 


Chicago, Ill. March 31, 1896 


As to the article, I can of course say 
nothing further. I shall be glad to see it 
in the Annals. 

My suggestion of interrupting the series, 
was not because I wanted less of your 
work, but in order to be sure of more. I 
felt secure of the series, but thought I 
might smuggle in another paper before the 
series ended. Your articles have been 
the backbone of the Journal so far, and I 
want everything from you that I can get. 

I will write you later on the date of set- 
tling the affair of the teaching. Your self- 
depreciation in connection with pedagogy 
reminds me of the boy’s answer to his 
father, who had protested his unfitness to 
move West and enter politics. ‘‘Oh! 
never mind the qualifications, father! 
Mighty poor stuff gets into politics out 
here!"’ I'll risk your standing in the com- 
pany you will find, and that without 
applying the epithet “‘poor stuff’’ to the 
others. 


Chicago, Ill. April 29, 1896. 


Your note with Ms. for next paper at 
hand. 

I am perplexed by your reference to my 
personal relations with Giddings. So far 
as I know they are perfectly pleasant. I 
have always regarded him as a man of so 
good stuff that even on the basis of my 
distant acquaintance I could criticise him 
frankly. I think he has an entirely false 
calculation of his bearings in sociological 


method, just as he thinks I have. I told 
him so in my note of congratulation on the 
appearance of his book, and he replied 
apparently in the same cordial spirit in 
which my note was composed. I told 
Butler of the Educational Review that | 
would prefer not to accept his invitation 
to review the Principles of Sociology in that 
journal, because my views of method are 
at radical issue with those of Giddings, 
and it might not be well or decorous either 
for me or for the Review for my criticisms 
to appear in a publication of Columbia 
College. 

I take it that Giddings, like the rest of 
us, is after the truth, not after the credit of 
being right whether he is or not. I cer- 
tainly look to him for a lot of good work 
in the future, after he shakes himself clear 
of his uncertainty which of the two meth- 
ods to adopt which are at war with each 
other in his book. I take it he is the kind 
of man who is willing to give and take in 
the way of criticism without making dif- 
ferences of opinion a matter of personal 
grievance. Ido not propose to review the 
book until I have had time to give it 
second, third and fourth thought. I shall 
then review it without fear or favor, but I 
shall in any event say nothing which any 
gentleman could legitimately take excep- 
tion to, if said in personal face to face 
discussion. 

At Prof. Butler's request for names of 
competent persons to review Giddings, I 
named Ross, Powell & Moses, with de- 
cided preference for the first. He (Butler) 
afterward wrote me that he had followed 
my suggestion. For all I know Ross 
would take a position utterly opposed to 
mine. At all events what he will think 
on the salient points of Giddings’ method 
will be well worth consideration by 
everybody. 

I think there must be some misunder- 
standing about the subject that furnished 
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my text above. I know of nothing which 
should give reason to any personal feeling 
between us. If Giddings were my dear 
friend Ely I should expect him to require 
handling with cotton lined gloves, but I 
take him to be made of sterner stuff. 


Chicago, Ill. April 29, 1896. 


It would be a favor to me if you should 
see fit to send to Giddings the enclosed 
letter. I am astonished beyond measure 
by his postscript. It is quite possible that 
I did not use the formula ‘thank you,”’ but 
if I had written a ‘‘nasty’’ letter the reply 
annexed would hardly have been returned. 
The letter to which the enclosed is an 
answer is the only one which I have writ- 
ten him since the book appeared. I can 
think of several possible explanations of 
the version whicn Giddings has seen fit 
to give you. They may all be wrong. I 
hope these documents will at least show 
you that while I may be in error I have not 
violated any law of courtesy that a thor- 


oughly sound mind would ever appeal to. 
P.S. Probably Giddings’ idea that I in- 
tend to roast him came from Butler, but 
I hardly believe Butler would have sent 
enclosed note if he had so understood my 


spirit. If candid and explicit criticism, 
instead of meaningless taffy, is a “‘roast,”’ 
then Giddings’ anticipation is correct. 


ENCLOSURE: 


Prof. Ward has been reading me a vigor- 
ous fatherly lecture on the text of your 
assertion that I am preparing to ‘‘roast”’ 
you. I at once jumped at the conclusion 
that this is a version of my correspondence 
with Prof. Butler. It would seem to me 
most unfortunate if the sociologists in this 
country should get into any sort of a 
personal tangle while trying to stimulate 
each other to push ahead as fast as possible 
in ‘‘possessing the land.’’ I should be 
both personally and professionally as un- 
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willing as anybody to be the occasion of 
any departure from a spirit of the utmost 
good nature in carrying on the debates that 
are ahead. I do not know whether you 
saw my notes to Prof. Butler. If not I 
wish you would ask him to show them to 
you. I should be surprised if you found 
in them any of the spirit which belongs 
with the term ‘“‘roast.’’ My hesitation 
about reviewing your book for him meant 
simply that I should feel the same dif- 
ference between expressing my mind in 
plain english there (Educational Review) 
and in a journal published elsewhere, that 
I should between striking out from the 
shoulder in your own house and in a debate 
with you in a public hall. I felt that in 
accepting the hospitalities of a publication 
edited by one of your colleagues I should 
be bound in courtesy to submit to conven- 
tional restraints which would limit my 
freedom of criticism. Whatever I shall 
say will be on grounds which are purely 
methodological, and I cannot see why 
there should be any thought of personality 
connected with the discussion. I may be 
entirely wrong and you may be wholly 
right. I believe however that you are 
working (1) under false calculation of the 
relation of scientific problems (or perhaps 
I should say research) to pedagogical pro- 
grams, (2) with a false conception of the 
relation of ‘‘social sciences’’ to ‘‘sciol- 
ogy,” (3) with a faulty application of 
your very clear and strong abstract state- 
ments of method, (4) in frequent use of the 
same procedure for which you blame 
others. Otherwise expressed, and more 
briefly, I think your method is essentially 
speculative, although I would ask for no 
clearer accounts than you give of the logic 
of induction. Whether you are right or 
wrong, or in whatever measure you are 
right or wrong, honest and frank discus- 
sion is certainly to be desired, and I take it 
for granted you are as good natured as you 
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are courageous in standing for your own 
positions, which means that you will give 
credit for perfect good nature to those who 
differ with you. If I say anything in 
public or private which could properly bar 
the most friendly intercourse between us, 
it will be unintentional and I should be 
anxious to attest my real intentions by 
every possible apology. If I should say 
anything which could be construed as dis- 
respectful to you either as a man or as a 
thinker, it would misrepresent my real 
intention and feeling. I do not believe 
any scholar or his science gains by attempt- 
ing to pull another down. Whenever I 
have a chance to advise either students or 
laymen, I always urge them to be on the 
watch for anything you write as some- 
thing which they can’t afford to miss. At 
the same time I am free to point out that 
the day for last words in sociology has not 
yet arrived and that for a long time to 
come whatever anyone says within that 
field is pretty sure to be partial and crude 
at best compared with the complete solu- 
tions which we want. I feel a personal 
indebtedness for the work which your 
book represents. It will certainly hasten 
solution of both the formal and practical 
problems. I shall make this acknowl- 
edgement the primary statement when I 
review the book. I shall then in perfect 
frankness commit myself to counter-theses 
as indicated above. If you think it worth 
while I should be glad to send you proofs 
of my review, which will not probably 
appear until September. At all events I 
hope that our differences of opinion may 
not lead to any personal unpleasantness for 
which I have neither motive nor occasion.! 


This is a copy of a letter which I have 
sent toG. Iam much pleased with your 
intermediary message and hope it will 
make things right. I intend to say my say 
whether or no, but would much prefer that 


give and take be allowed in ‘‘sportsman- 
like spirit.’’ I added a codicil promising 
him the freedom of the Journal to answer 
me back in any way he sees fit. 


1 Giddings answer to this letter, a copy of which he 
sent to Ward read: 

“I was very glad toread your letter of May 5, for it 
showed me that I had misunderstood your letter of 
March gth, which troubled me not a little. Your 
statement that ‘in spite of’ my ‘protest’ that my 
reconstruction of the past was inference merely, you 
found my assertion to be the only apparent ground of 
the inference, coupled as it was, with a remark about 
‘concealing the machinery of thought,’ seemed to 
convey a suspicion if not a charge, that I had written 
insincerely. I could hardly believe that you intended 
to make such a charge, and therefore, dismissing the 
thought, I wrote to you in the spirit in which, I pre- 
ferred to believe, you had written to me. When 
however, some days afterwards the Macmillans in- 
formed me that they were sorry to hear that Professor 
Small had given out that-he intended to ‘roast’ me, I 
felt that perhaps my first interpretation of your letter 
was the right one. It was then that I alluded to the 
matter in a letter to Mr. Ward. 

“Where the Macmillans got their information, or 
misinformation, I do not know. Professor Butler 
has never mentioned the subject to me. 

‘Lam now, my dear Professor Small, entirely satis- 
fied that you did not intend to impute any dishonesty 
to me, and that your attitude is strictly that of the 
scientific criticism which I welcome. I have never 
hesitated, as you must know, to give and take in 
scientific warfare, and I have never thought less of a 
man because he disagreed with me and broke my blade 
in the encounter. But it did seem a little hard that 
I should have toiled for years over a heavy task, only 
to rest under an imputation of trickery and humbug 
at the end. My methods may be wrong, my argu- 
ment may be illogical, but I have not intentionally 
deceived or misrepresented. 

“T shall be honored by any review of my book that 
you may write. Should you send me proofs in ad- 
vance of its publication I shall accept the courtesy in 
the spirit in which I am sure it will be rendered. 1 
Ought to say, however, that I expect to sail for Europe 
early in July, and it is therefore possible that I should 
not receive the proofs in time to get them back to 
you before the review would go to press. 

“Again thanking you for the letter which has set 
me right,"’ 

(Letter dated New York, May ro, 1896.) 
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Chicago, Ill. no date 


This piece of ancient history may be of 
interest to you. If you should ever refer 
to it in print, please give credit for the 
discovery to Vincent not to me. [Ward 
notes ‘‘Name not in Roy. Soc. Cat.’’] 

The note to Giddings which I sent you 
was the original not the copy. In copying 
from the Ms. which I sent you I expanded 
the last paragraph, all the rest running 
word for word as your copy reads I think. 
What I added was in the same line, offering 
him the use of proofs of my review, and 
the freedom of the Journal to do what he 
pleases in justification of the things that I 
shall criticise. 


ENCLOSURE: Letter of George E. Vincent 
to Small dated Chicago, Ill., May 
2, 1896. 


You may be interested to know that Sig. 
L. Ferrarese in a volume published in 1828 
on the Classification of the Sciences, makes 
this his fundamental thesis: ‘“The science 
of man must be the foundation of all the 
sciences,’’ and he classifies the sciences 
exclusively according to their modes of 
helpfulness to man. The three main divi- 
sions are (a) Maintenance of Health, (b) 
Furtherance of Perfection, (c) Prevention 
Degradation. For the second division he 
employs the term ‘‘Telestics’’ which comes 
somewhat near your proposed ‘‘Telics."’ 
[The title of the book is:] 

Saggio di una nuova classificazione della 
scienze 1828. The Italian for Telestics is 
not given by Flint who mentions the 
system in his article “‘Classification of the 
Sciences," Presbyterian Review, July 1886, 


page 492. 


Chicago, Ill. May 22, 1896. 


I have been on the road so much lately 
that my correspondence is in arrears. 


(1) I found your paper ‘‘The Social 
Forces’! in my Ms. drawer. I had sent 
‘The Mechanics of Society’’ in its stead to 
the printer. I should have detected the 
change of order when the proofs arrived, 
but in my haste I put my hand on the 
wrong article. Very likely you have 
already received proofs of ‘“The Mechanics 
of Society.’’? I will give ‘The Social 
Forces’’ to the printer today and there will 
thus be ample time to make all desired 
changes. 

(2) It strikes me that felesis is a good 
find. Telism belongs rather to the theory 
than to the end, and its connotations are to 
my mind necessarily with some ‘‘Tendenz’’ 
which is exploited. I think ¢elic, relics, 
telesis, teleological are distinctly applicable 
derivatives. It is conceivable that some 
one might propose a teleological philoso- 
phy or system which might be named 
appropriately Telism, but in the meanwhile 
I do not believe we want the word. I 
will get the copy from the printer for you 
to make the changes if it is not already 
set up. 

(3) When I read Patten’s review of Gid- 
dings, I said ‘‘Poor Patten! He doesn’t 
know any better!’’ Iam inclined to revile 
you a little for saying as much as you did 
in favor of the book in Public Opinion.® 
Still I am not sure that you said more than 
is deserved. The trouble is that all but a 
small fraction of readers would understand 
such a general commendation to mean 
more than you intended. The gap be- 
tween the claims of the book and its results 
grows wider and wider the more | consider 
it. It is full of little flaws which unite to 
make it a terribly faulty affair. E.g. in 
the Book on The Social Process, Law and 
Cause he has never so much as mentioned 
you. Now]! may think you have not got 
at anything, but for an American to at- 
tempt the interpretation of the social 
process without calling attention to your 
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proposals, seems to me to indicate some- 
thing radically wrong somewhere. It 
seems to me that Giddings has first criti- 
cised other men for methods & principles 
which he then proceeds to use himself in 
some form or other, and on the other hand 
he has proposed canons of positive proce- 
dure in Book I which he incontinently dis- 
regards throughout the rest of the book. 
I can’t see how such a combination can 
fail to embarrass the progress of clarifica- 
tion of our ideas. On the other hand, the 
discussion which the book must precipi- 
tate will of course end in cleared views and 
formulas. I think the book as a whole is 
dominated by the spirit of pre-Cartesian 
philosophy, instead of marching—as G. 
supposes, in the train of post-Darwinian 
science. 

“Socialry’’ has an archaic sight sound & 
sense which will hardly get itself natu- 
ralized in modern society, and as to his 
division of the factors of life in society 
with ‘‘economics’’ and ‘‘socialry’’—it is a 
classification of things that he hasn't 
begun to correlate in his own thinking. 


1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 2 (July, 1896), 
pp- 82-95; Outlines of Sociology, Chap. 7. 

2 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 2 (Sept., 1896), 
Pp. 234-254; Outline of Sociology, Chap. 8. 

’New York, Vol. 20 (May 14, 1896), p. 630. 
Reprinted in Ward's Glimpses of the Cosmos (New York, 
1917), Vol. 5, pp. 263-265. 


Chicago, Ill. Jume 4, 1896. 


I have been in Iowa since your review 
was sent,' and that interfered with prompt 
return. It has interested me intensely. 
While I shall follow parallel lines of 
criticism, I think my outline does not 
include any of the specific points which 
you take up. I think you have made all 
your points except those which are com- 
plimentary. I think Giddings should be 
credited with a good deal for his work, but 
just what it is I have not decided. The 


case looks to me very much like that of a 
former friend of mine who is now prac- 
ticing law. A few years ago someone 
asked one of our classmates what was 
Chase’s profession. ‘“‘Well,’’ was the 
answer, ‘the lawyers call him a musician, 
but the musicians say he is a lawyer.”’ 
You don’t think Giddings has helped re- 
search much, but you are willing to admit 
that his volume will do as a text-book. 
On the contrary I am mighty sure it would 
be a vicious text-book, but it may provoke 
research in profitable directions by pro- 
pounding so many things that nobody will 
accept. 

On p. 9 you dipped your pen in the gall 
of righteous indignation, and I chuckled 
over it with great enjoyment. I don’t 
believe many people will see the point, and 
he least of all. ‘‘Not pedantic but Pick- 
wickian”’ on p. 21 is delicious.? I think 
you have struck the bull’s eye on p. 14, 
[the] gravest defect of the book [is of 
course] the absence of [any] scientific 
basis." I wonder more and more as I 
think over Giddings that a man can have 
been within call of positive science in this 
question & appreciate so little of its spirit 
& method. He can talk the language of 
its formal logic, but it is all external to 
him. You have touched him where the 
skin is thin on p. 18 sq. as to lack of his 
intimacy with Comte. I am glad you 
make the point on ‘‘mimophobia’”’ pp. 
29-30.° I shall add one or two illustra- 
tions which you have not mentioned. 

The book makes me more anxious than 
ever to bring about some sort of an agree- 
ment as to division of labor in the Socio- 
logical field, so that we can see how differ- 
ent problems are related to each other, and 
can cooperate in advancing knowledge at 
as many backward points as possible. 


1 Ward sent Small a duplicate copy of the page 
proof of his review of Giddings’ book prior to the 
appearance of the review. 
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? The comment refers to Giddings’ discussion of the 
use of the words, statics, dynamics and kinetics. 

3 Ward here charges Giddings with drawing up and 
characterizing the stages of civilization as the military 
and religious, the liberal-legal, and the economic 
and ethical—‘‘for no other purpose than to propose 
something different from what had been previously 
proposed.,"’ 


Chicago, Ill. June 4, 1896. 


How does this strike you? 

I. Tae Preciminary Process. Observa- 
tion, collection of material, classification, 
generalization within the limits of ab- 
stracted relations. 

Here the ‘‘special Social Sciences’’ have 
their place, as performing parts of the 
work of explanation which Sociology has 
to coordinate and generalize. 

Il. Tue Expranatory Process. 


The 


data of Sociology are to be interrogated 
with reference to the general laws & prac- 
tise between environment (non-sentient), 
individuals, and institutions (sentient envi- 
ronment). This explanation is concerned 


with two groups of laws, viz:— 

(a) Laws of order: Statics. 

(b) Laws of progress: Dynamics. 

Ill. Tue Constructive Process. Deal- 
ing with rational programs for control of 
the forces & conditions discussed in the 
foregoing. This process deals with:— 

(a) Potential conditions not yet real- 
ized: TELIcs. 

(b) Available means for approaching 
rational aims: Trecunics. 


Chicago Ill. June 9, 1896. 


Proof of No. 8 “‘Mechanics’’ just re- 
ceived and letter also. Will have revise of 
paper made after the rush of getting out 
the July Journal is over. No. 7 is all right 
and you will receive proof soon. I will 
read 8 as soon as I can get to it—indeed I 
have glanced it through already and it 
strikes me that you “‘get there.’’ I shall 
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want to give it careful attention when it is 
revised. I will comment further on the 
classification & terminology. We are 
evidently getting nearer together on the 
thing, and the application of names is 
simply a matter of a little more time. 

By all means let us have the dream. Of 
such is human felesis, and the more of it 
we get in the way of realization the better. 


Chicago, Ill. June x5, 1896. 


You are at liberty to use the quotation 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale.’’ The 
obscure words are—parts of their content. 

Apropos. I was discussing recently 
with my most advanced class—students 
who have been doing graduate work for 
from two to four years—your chapter on 
Action (Dyn. Soc. Il, Ch. XI). They have 
had you in mind more or less ever since 
they have entered on the subject. One of 
the brightest men in the lot raised the 
point that in this chapter you did not seem 
to use terms in the same sense in which you 
use them in the paper, “Static & Dyn. 
Soc.”’ Pol. Sci. Quar., Vol. X, No.2. He 
cited particularly the passage (p. 383) 
“No progress can ever result from statical 
actions. If a man is hungry he feels an 
impulse to eat &c, &c."’ The point was 
that you here predicate feeling of a statical 
action here for the sake of contrasting 
it with a dynamic action. While you 
elsewhere insist that feeling is the peculiar 
quality of dynamic action. 

I confess that the more I struggle with 
the doctrine the more tangled I get.—Yes, 
I must smile at your proposed subject & 
remark ‘‘Is Saul also among the prophets?”’ 
The article will be all the more interesting 
however. 
Chicayo, Ill. August 25, 1896. 


I have just heard of your wish for an- 
other proof of your article. It has already 
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gone through the press. I have looked 
through your letters and find no allusion 
to second proof, so | infer that it was in the 
return proof sent directly to the Press. 
The foreman had never received instruc- 
tions to send second proof. The manager 
of the press was suddenly sent to the hos- 
pital where he was the first man in 200 to 
recover from the operation which he was 
the 2ooth to venture in that institution. 
The affairs of our Press dept. were suffi- 
ciently confused before this interruption, 
and you may imagine the subsequent con- 
ditions. I have today carefully compared 
the sheets with your last corrections, and 
I think they have strictly followed copy. 
I am sorry however that there was a failure 
to observe your direction about the revise. 
I think this paper and your ‘‘Ethical 
Aspects of Social Science’! clear the at- 
mosphere wonderfully. You have some 
very unfortunate associations with some 
words—e.g. ethical, which make you more 
generally suspicious of them than seems 
to menecessary. I think you are too much 
inclined to believe in the total depravity 
of words of that class, which have un- 


doubtedly been prostituted but which are 
worth reclaiming. 

I will send you the two books of which 
Worms wrote if you will notice them in the 
Nov. No. Will also return W’s letter. I 
have my review of Giddings in the Sept. 
No.’ I feel as though I had only cleared 
the decks, without firing a gun. All that 
I have said is merely preliminary. I have 
a long catalogue of counts that I have not 
been able to suggest. Possibly you will 
say of me as I did of you—''I don’t see 
how you can say as much in praise of the 
book.”’ If so, I shall quote your reply. 
I want to treat Giddings and his book 
respectfully and to give him credit for a 
well meant effort, but I think he needs to 
see himself through a different sort of 
medium from that in which his estimate of 
himself has been magnified. 

Ross is making a strong impression on 
the students here this summer. 


1 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 6 (Juiy, 1896), 
PP. 441-456. Reprinted in Glimpses of the Cosmos, 
Vol. 5, pp. 270-281. 

2 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 2 (Sept., 1896), 
pp. 288-310. 


SOME RESULTS OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 
INSTITUTIONAL PATTERNS OF CHURCHES 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


CENTRAL problem in sociological 
A research is the social institution. 
Most writers of textbooks and 
monographs have side-stepped the task of 
defining what is meant by a social institu- 
tion. Many authors quote Sumner’s defi- 
nition of an institution as a concept and a 
structure, and let it go with that. Of 
course, structure itself is a concept so that 
this definition does not get us very far. 
Allport’s concepts of common reciprocat- 


ing attitudes! and of institutional habits’ 
is a useful approach, but except for a more 
explicit statement of these factors does not 
get us much beyond Cooley’s treatment.’ 
As a matter of fact, all of the essential 


1F. H. Allport. “Notes on Political Definition 
and Method,"’ Amer. Pol. Science Review, vol.21, No. 3, 


August 1927, pp. 611-618. 
2 F.H. Allport. Institutional Behavior, 1933. 


§C. H. Cooley. Social Organization, 1909, pp. 
313-14, 319, 322. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PATTERNS OF CHURCHES 


elements in the definition of an institution 
are either explicit or implicit in Cooley's 
treatment. But as so often happens with 
Cooley's extraordinarily penetrating but 
elusively subtle analysis, later students 
missed its full significance. This seems to 
be true of the useful studies of Hughes‘ and 
Wheeler.® 

In 1928, we attempted to attack this 
problem by offering ‘‘A new definition of 
social institutions,’ which was in reality 
not new in fundamental content, because 
the essential ideas are in Cooley, but new 
in expression and in restatement. The 
elements of novelty in this effort to refor- 
mulate the concept of the social institution 
were: first, to identify the outstanding 
component parts of the concept and define 
them explicitly; and second, to so for- 
mulate the definition that quantitative 
description, as well as qualitative descrip- 
tion, would be possible. This latter ele- 
ment in our definition is the occasion for 
writing the present paper. 


For the sake of clarity and accuracy, our 
definition is reproduced herewith: 


1. We may say that the structure of a social insti- 
tution consists in the combination of certain 
related type parts into a configuration possessing 
the properties of relative rigidity and relative 
persistence of form, and tending to function as 
a unit on a field of contemporary culture. 

. Four main type parts which combine to produce 
the configuration or cultural concretion known 
as the social institution are: 

First, common reciprocating attitudes of indi- 
viduals and their conventionalized behavior 
patterns. 

Second, cultural objects of symbolic value; 
that is, objects charged with emotional and 
sentimental meaning to which human behavior 
has been conditioned. 





*E. C. Hughes. A Study of A Secular Institution; 
The Chicago Real Estate Board, 1928. 

* Dorothy H. Wheeler, The Theory of Social Insti- 
tutions, 1933, Univ. of Virginia. 

*F. S. Chapin. “A New Definition of Social 
Institutions,’* Social Forces, vol. 6, No. 3, March 1928; 


also Cultural Change, 1928, pp. 44-50. 
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Third, cultural objects possessing utilitarian 
value; that is material objects that satisfy 
creature wants. 

Fourth, oral or written language symbols 
which preserve the descriptions and specifica- 
tions of the patterns of inter-relationship among 
attitudes, symbolic culture traits, and utili- 


tarian culture traits. (The code.) 


Although this definition seems to have 
found favor with some authors, if one may 
judge from the fact that it has been quoted 
verbatim or reproduced in its essentials by 
Reuter and Runner,’ Hiller,* Wallis and 
Willey,® and Folsom'® it is evident that 
the implicit purpose of the definition, to 
afford opportunity for quantitative defini- 
tion, was understood only by Allport and 
Hartmann."' Implications are not likely 
to be grasped when they run counter to 
the prevailing mode of approach. This is 
especially true in view of the opposition to 
the use of quantitative description now so 
much in vogue among contemporary soci- 
ologists. Nevertheless it is our intention 
to examine the possibilities of the quanti- 
tative approach to the study of such a 
configurational stimulus as a particular 
social institution. 

The usefulness of the quantitative ap- 
proach can hardly be tested when statisti- 
cal studies of institutions are lacking. 
However, recent studies of the Protestant 
church supply sufficient statistical data for 
a preliminary and provisional test of the 
value of the quantitative approach to the 
study of such an intangible and elusive 
concept as that of the social institution. 

We know institutions by symbolic 


7E, B. Reuter and J. R. Runner. 
1931, Pp- 133-136. 

*E. T. Hiller. Principles of Sociology, 1933, p. 55. 

9W. D. Wallis and M. M. Willey. 
Sociology, 1929, Pp. 395. 

103. K. Folsom. Social Psychology, 1931, p. 480. 

4 F, H. Allport and D. Hartman. ‘The Predic- 
tion of Cultural Change. A problem illustrated in 
the Studies by F. Stuart Chapin and A. L. Kroeber,"’ 
PP- 307-352 in Methods in Social Science, 1931, edited 


by S. A. Rice. 
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reference and let our abstractions, e.g. the 
verbal symbols, ‘‘family,’’ ‘‘church,’’ and 
“‘state’’ stand for the whole. Thus the 
church is a concept generalized from 
numerous experiences; we have learned to 
assign a value to this concept (a value dif- 
ferent from the concept family), and then 
we react to this value and not to any single 
sensory stimulus which is the church. We 
may express the same idea in a different 
manner by saying that our overt behavior 
is conditioned to verbal stimuli, and 
among these verbal stimuli there are some, 
such as the stimulus ‘‘church,"’ that exer- 
cise a more powerful effect than others. 
The question that the scientist asks at this 
point is whether the generalization from 
experience embodied and expressed in the 
verbal symbol ‘‘church,’’ is based upon 
sense experience which other equally com- 
petent observers may have, or whether it 
is merely vicarious experience that consists 
of the sounds of word symbols uttered by 
others and repeated often enough to create 
the illusion of objective reality. 

An answer to this question really in- 
volves three questions; first, is the verbal 
stimulus “‘church,’’ either in its written 
language form or in its oral language 
sound, identifiable by all who react to it 
as a symbol of the same thing? Second, 
were the original experiences from which 
the concept ‘‘church’’ was generalized, of a 
sensory character? And, third, are these 
original experiences susceptible of repeti- 
tion, that is, of independent verification by 
equally competent observers? 

It is at once evident that the answer to 
the first point depends in part upon lin- 
guistic habits. For example, a person 
who did not know German would fail to 
recognize the word Kirche, and the person 
who did not understand French would fail 
to react to the verbal stimulus ég/ise. 
Nevertheless, the social entity symbolized 
by these different words is essentially 


similar. We say essentially similar, for 
there are variations in pattern between 
different religious denominations, and yet 
the functional integrity of the entity is 
the same, if not identical. But then for 
that matter the functional integrity of the 
entity represented by the word stimulus 
‘“chair’’ is the same to different persons, 
although all chairs are not identical. 
Within the limits of certain cultures it 
would seem, therefore, that we may accept 
the logical validity of the concept church 
as a symbol that stands for essentially the 
same thing when used by different persons. 

The second question is whether the 
verbal symbols, “‘church,’’ ‘‘Kérche,’’ or 
““église,’’ represent generalizations from 
sensory experience. Since we have else- 
where discussed this problem, we can 
repeat here certain relevant questions, the 
answer to which clarifies the problem 
before us.!* 


In all instances would not the symbols call to 
mind an image of an edifice of worship? If this were 
so, it is evident that this image originated in a visual 
impression or a sensory experience. Would the sym- 
bols arouse in consciousness the memory of sacred 
music? If so, it is evident that auditory sensations 
formed part of the experience. Would the symbols 
arouse memories of the haunting fragrance of Easter 
lilies? If so, it is evident that olfactory sensations 
were part of the experimental background. Finally, 
it is possible that the recollection of hard and uncom- 
fortable wooden seats or perhaps by contrast the 
comfort of cushioned pews would recur. If so, tactile 
sensations had left their impression. But ‘‘Church’’ 
means more than these discrete experiences. It is a 
symbol full of emotional meaning. A quiet and dig- 
nified interior, hushed voices, organ music, the exalta- 
tion and inspiration of prayer or sermon, the singing, 
sentiments of awe, reverence, friendship, mutual help- 
fulness and aspiration are all blended into a configura- 
tion rich in meaning but by no means entirely 
emotional and devoid of satisfying sensory experi- 
ences. Furthermore, the experience is configura- 
tional, complex, and organized. All of these values 





#2F, S. Chapin. “The Observability of Social 
Institutions,’’ Sociology and Social Research, vol. 17, 
No. 3, Jan.-Feb. 1933, pp. 231-2. 
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are gathered up into the verbal symbol ‘‘Church,"’ 
and when we react to this stimulus, we react to the 
values it represents and not merely to the sound 
stimulus of the spoken word ‘‘Church"’ or to the 
visual stimulus of the printed word ‘‘Church."’ 


We may now approach the third ques- 
tion, whether the sensory experience 
which does lie back of the concept 
“‘church”’ is susceptible of repetition or 
verification by equally competent observ- 
ers. Herein lies the most stringent test, 
for the universal applicability of natural 
science generalizations is their suscepti- 
bility to independent verification when the 
same conditions have been met. This 
verbal symbol ‘‘church,’’ that we have 
been analysing, stands for a value to which 
we react, and this value itself was built up 
of countless sense impressions of an audi- 
tory, visual, tactile, and olfactory sort, 
woven into the organic fabric of our con- 
scious memory and toned with feeling, 
emotions, and sentiments, into an inte- 
grated whole. To bring this concept to 
test we must, therefore, attempt to de- 
scribe it quantitatively in three ways; 
first, as a whole against the field of culture 
upon which it functions as a unit; second, 
as a pattern of attributes that are identifi- 
able as essential aspects of the unitary con- 
figuration; and third, as a system of rela- 
tions among the parts of the whole. In 
proportion as we succeed, in the opinion of 
critics, in doing this, we shall have met 
the most rigorous test of scientific generali- 
zation. The present analysis is offered as a 
preliminary venture in this field of study. 

The first problem of quantitative de- 
scription is therefore to formulate the 
relations shown by research to exist be- 
tween churches as independent entities, 
and their social environment. Attributes 
of any given church entity that are suscep- 
tible of quantitative description are (1) 
size (number of members and Sunday 
school enrollment), (2) chronological age 
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in years, (3) value of plant, (4) total 
annual expenditures, and (5) total church 
program. The significant attributes of 
‘“‘wholeness’’ of the church as a social 
institution are found in certain interrela- 
tionships of these factors expressed as: (A) 
youthful vigor, and (B) social maturity. 
They may be expressed thus: 

(A) Youthful vigor of a church is the 
ratio of Sunday school enrollment to 
church membership. Ross W. Sanderson 
in an unpublished address prepared for 
delivery before a meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in 1931, included a 
statement of principle that caught our 
attention. Owing to criticisms of this 
statement by scientific friends he deleted 
the statement from the paper. We were 
so much impressed by it, however, that we 
checked it with the data of the Hallenbeck 
report'® on Minneapolis churches and 
verified it. Originally, Sanderson came 
upon the principle in the study of some 
2000 churches distributed over 16 cities 
including Minneapolis, made by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. As 
he formulated it the principle is: 


The ratio between Sunday schooi enrollment and 
church membership varies directly as the distance of 
the church from the heart of the city and inversely 
as the age of the church. 


The explanation of this relationship we 
believe is found in the fact that the ratio of 
young to old members is an index of the 
youthful vigor of an institution. Taken 
in this sense it is apparent that the youth- 
ful vigor of a church is related to its age 
and location. ‘‘Old churches tend to be 
at the center of the city’’—is one way of 
expressing the principle. Its significance 
is, however, deeper than this, since indices 
of the degree of social deterioration of the 
city environment are also related to the 


Minneapolis Churches and 


%W. C. Hallenbeck. 
Their Comity Problems, 1929. 
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distance from the center of the city. Fur- 
thermore, the pattern of residential dis- 
tribution of members is also related to the 
location of the church. We shall, there- 
fore, consider these factors in relation to 
the index of youthful vigor, but first it is 
necessary to consider another attribute of 
wholeness of the church as an institution. 
We refer to 

(B) The social maturity of a church. 
We use this term to describe what Hallen- 
beck called the index of combined institu- 
tional criteria. This was the aggregate 
weight of the church on fourteen aspects 
of its program, organization, and constit- 
uent group activities. On the basis of 
detailed information furnished by pastors 
on a questionnaire, each church was scored 
and the scores combined into a final nu- 
merical index foreach church. Since these 
combined institutional criteria describe 
the richness, complexity, and unity of the 
institutional structure, we call this the 
index of social maturity. 

These two attributes of ‘“‘wholeness,”’ 
the index of youthful vigor, and the index 
of social maturity, are susceptible of corre- 
lation with measures of the social environ- 
ment, or, to state the same concept in the 
words of our definition of a social institu- 
tion, these attributes of the wholeness of 
an institution are susceptible of correla- 
tion with measures of the field of culture. 
The measures of the social environment or 
the field of culture developed by the Insti- 
tute research workers were first, an index 
of social deterioration, and second, an 
index of the compactness of the church 
parish. The index of social deterioration 
was obtained by the combined ranking of 
13, geographic districts of the city of Min- 
neapolis on rates for juvenile delinquency, 
infant mortality, family relief, transiency, 
tuberculosis, suicide, industrialization, 
and economic status. The compactness of 
the parish was measured in five degrees; 


when its constituency lived go per cent 
within the district of location or within a 
one mile circle, the parish was called very 
compact; when 75 to 89 per cent lived 
within these districts, the parish was called 
compact; when 45 to 74 per cent so resided 
it was called medium; when 15 to 44 per 
cent, a scattered parish; and when less than 
15 per cent lived within these districts it 
was called a very scattered parish.“ 

With these measures of the environment 
and of the church as an entity we may now 
proceed to examine the relationship dis- 
closed by contingency coefficients. 

We found that the degree of compactness 
of the parish of a church varied (1) directly 
with the rate of growth, C,; = .6304 (29); 
(2) directly with the index of youthful 
vigor, C2 = .6095 (29); and (3) inversely 
with the index of social maturity of the 
church, C3 = .4592 (124). Thus the 
rapidly growing churches had compact 
parishes. Youthful churches, which 
would for the most part be rapidly grow- 
ing, also tended to have compact parishes. 
But the complexly organized and socially 
mature churches tended to have scattered 
parishes. The first two contingency coeffi- 
cients are derived from only 29 of the 124 
churches studied. The 29 cases were those 
churches having the same rate of growth in 
both Sunday school enrollment and in 
church membership. Different rates of 
growth in these two measures of size tend 
to disturb the relationship between the 
other significant variables. Hence the 
two growth factors were held constant by 
selecting for analysis only those churches 
having the same rates of growth. This 
effect is evident in the third contingency 
coeflicient, Cs; = .4592 for 124 churches, 
and Cy, = .4991 for 29 churches and espe- 
cially in the case of 12 churches for which 
the rate of growth in both factors was the 


M4 [bid., p. 117. 
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same, giving C; = .7445! Thus progres- 
sively increased control of the growth fac- 
tors give us smaller selected groups of 
greater and greater homogeneity and hence 
closer relationship between the two varia- 
bles studied may be observed. The second 
measure of the social environment was the 
index of social deterioration of the dis- 
tricts in which churches were located. 
We found that the higher the index of 
social deterioration the more scattered the 
church parish, or Cy = .5795 for 124 cases. 

The foregoing relations are described in 
terms of analysis by contingency coefh- 
cients computed from the data of 124 Min- 
neapolis churches. Douglass and San- 
derson,®6 working with a total of some 
2000 churches in 16 cities have described 
relationships of a similar sort by using 
tabular analyses. On certain criteria of 
comparison the Minneapolis church data 
are sufficiently similar to those of the 15 
other cities to suggest the likelihood that 
analysis of these more voluminous data 
would yield contingency coefficients simi- 
lar to those found for Minneapolis. 

This brief summary brings us to the 
second problem of quantitative descrip- 
tion, which is to measure the inter-rela- 
tions among the significant attributes of 
wholeness. Here we described the 
strength of association between pairs of 
attributes of wholeness without regard to 
environmental factors. Again contin- 
gency coefficients were used, since the data 
in the published report were available only 
in four or five fold classifications. We 
may summarize these results briefly. The 
index of youthful vigor of a church varies 
directly as its rate of growth, C7 = .4302 
(29); inversely with its chronological age, 
Cs = .4239 (29); and inversely with its 
index of social maturity, Cy = .542 


1000 City Churches, 1926. 
The Strategy of City Church 


18H. Paul Douglass. 
16 R. W. Sanderson. 
Planning, 1932. 
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(80), Cio = .§72 (29). We may state 
the problem differently by stating that 
the index of social maturity of a church 
varies directly with its chronological 
age, Cy = .428 (80); directly with 
its per capita contributions, Cy; = .25 
(124), or Cys = .§151 (25); inversely with 
the rate of growth, Cy, = .536 (29); and 
inversely with its index of youthful vigor, 
Cis = .536 (29)." These results indicate 
the strength of association between such 
attributes of wholeness as youthful vigor 
and others such as age and growth; and 
between social maturity and age, growth, 
and per capita contributions. 

Thus far we have dealt with attributes 
of wholeness of the church as an entity. 
But since our definition of a social institu- 
tion identifies four type parts—attitudes, 
symbolic culture traits, utilitarian culture 
traits, and a code—it is now interesting to 
attempt quantitative description of the 
inter-relations among these parts of the 
whole. Here we are obliged to leave the 
data of the Institute, since in its published 
form it is not susceptible of this type of 
analysis, and turn to a different sort of 
study of two churches not included in the 
surveys of the Institute. The study from 
which our data for this test have been 
derived was made by Schanck. It was of 
a Methodist church and a Baptist church 
in a small settlement fictitiously called 
“Elm Hollow,”’ on the post road between 
Syracuse and Waupon in New York State. 
Schanck and his wife lived in the com- 


17 In explanation of the limits of these contingency 
coefficients it may be noted that, since numbers 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 are based upon a 
four fold table, the highest contingency coefficient 
can not exceed .866; and numbers 1 and 2 and 6 are 
based upon a five fold table and hence the highest 
contingency coefficient can not exceed .894. 

18R. L. Schanck. ‘A Study of a Community and 
Its Groups and Institutions Conceived of as Behaviors 
of Individuals," Psychological Monographs, vol. 43, 
No. 195, 1932. 
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munity, became a part of it by joining the 
two churches, patronized its stores, at- 
tended its group meetings, and otherwise 
identified their personalities with the 
activities of the community. In the 
course of their study they conducted infor- 
mal and intimate interviews with all mem- 
bers of both churches and gained more 
insight into the significant attitudes of the 
church members than could have been 
obtained by the usual paper and pencil 
attitude test conducted under formal con- 
ditions. Expressions of attitude were 
recorded after interview under few and 
simple categories and always in relation 
to a specific subject of interest to church 
members. Their results were published in 
a series of graphic tables dealing with 
attitudes towards card playing, the nature 
of baptism, the form of baptism, the 
nature of the Lord's supper, the ownership 
of church property, the theatre, etc. 

To illustrate their results let us quote the 
table that describes the distribution of 
attitude towards the nature of baptism. 
Here three attitudes were described; first, 
baptism is real; second, baptism is sym- 
bolic; and third, baptism is superstitious. 
They found that of 51 members of the 
Methodist church, 58.83 per cent believed 
that baptism was real, 37.25 believed that 
it was symbolic, and 3.92 per cent believed 
that it was superstitious. But this was 
the distribution of their public attitudes, 
those attitudes that they would give out 
for publication. When they were asked 
their real attitudes or their private atti- 
tudes not for publication, considerable 
shift of opinion was evident. The per- 
centage holding that baptism was real 
diminished from 58.83 per cent to 41.18 
per cent, that baptism was symbolic 
increased from 37.25 per cent to 39.22 per 
cent, and that baptism was superstitious 
increased from 3.92 per cent to 19.60 per 
cent. Their private attitudes were less 


conservative than their public attitudes, 
Then a study of 38 persons who belonged 
to the community but were not members of 
the two churches was made to ascertain 
their public attitude towards baptism. It 
was found that 21.05 per cent of these 
believed that baptism was real, 47.37 per 
cent that baptism was symbolic, and 31.58 
per cent that baptism was superstitious. 
The non-members public attitudes were 
less conservative even than the members 
private attitudes. Similar analyses were 
made of the attitudes, public and private, 
of members, and of the public attitudes of 
non-members towards the other elements 
of church life. In this study then we find 
described the attitudes of members towards 
religious symbols (baptism, the Lord's 
supper, etc.), their attitudes towards their 
code (towards card playing, theatre, etc.), 
and their attitudes towards utilitarian 
culture traits or property. Thus the inter- 
relations among the four type-parts of the 
pattern of these churches as social institu- 
tions have been described in simple quanti- 
tative manner. 

But there remains the problem of deter- 
mining whether attitudes towards reli- 
gious symbols are more or less conservative 
than attitudes towards the church code or 
towards its property. Evidently some 
further interpretation of Schanck's data is 
necessary. How can we measure the rela- 
tive importance of the differences between 
public and private attitudes on such a 
variety of items? What should the stand- 
ard of comparison be? The most useful 
norm would seem to be that of chance. 
For example, what would the distribution 
of attitudes towards baptism be if there 
were present no element of institutional 
pressure to effect conformity? If the three 
opinions that baptism was real, that bap- 
tism was symbolic, or that baptism was 
superstitious, were matters of complete 
indifference, what would the distribution 
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of opinion be? Clearly we would expect 
an even distribution, that is 333 per cent 
of the opinions would fall in each of the 
three categories. If, therefore, we take 
this chance distribution as the base from 
which to measure differences, we have in 
this device a frame of reference for com- 
parison. Divergences of any attitude 
distribution from chance we would then 
assume to measure the strength of that 
attitude and thus we could compare che 
respective strengths of different religious 
attitudes. Table A compares the attitude 
differences in this way. 

We may conclude from this table: (2) 
that among church members, their public 
religious attitudes were more conservative 
than their private religious attitudes in 9 
out of 11 comparisons, that is, in 81 per 
cent of the comparisons; (2) that among 
non-church members their public religious 
attitudes were more liberal than the public 
religious attitudes of church members in 
all cases; and (3) among non-members 
their public religious attitudes were more 
liberal than the private religious attitudes 
of members in 7 out of 9 comparisons, that 
is, in 77 per cent of the comparisons. 

To answer the question how much more 
conservative any given attitude was than 
any other given attitude. Table B is 
shown. Here we have taken the private 
attitudes of members on a given element of 
church life as 100 per cent and expressed 
their public attitude as ratio to this and 
multiplied the quotient by too. This 
converts the attitude differences from 
chance of Table A, into indices to facili- 
tate comparisons. 

We conclude from this table that: (1) 
the private religious attitudes of members 
were more liberal than their public 
attitudes on the same subject but more 
conservative than the public religious 
attitudes of non-members in 6 of 7 com- 
parisons, that is in 85 per cent of the com- 


parisons; (2) the public religious attitudes 
of members toward religious symbols (the 
form of baptism, the nature of baptism, 
and the nature of the Lord’s supper) were 
more conservative than their public atti- 
tudes toward their religious code (card 
playing, theatre attendance, and the 
minister's freedom of expression, see row 


#10); and (3) the public attitudes of 
































TABLE A 
Comparison or ATTITUDE Dirrasauc ES 
ARITHMETIC MEANS 
OF PERCENTAGE 
DIFFERENCES FROM 
CHANCE DISTRIBU- 7) 
TION OF ATTITUDES | > 
ATTITUDE TOWARD a pe ae 
Members | Non- a} 
| Mem- Ss 
| ~ | bers n 
Publ. | Priv. | Publ | 
Act. | Ace. | Act. x 
ES EE Fess te 
(1) Form of baptism— Bap- | | 
tists. .|21.19]14.76|11.70} 68 
(2) Form of baptism— Meth- | 
odists........ 132. 80/22.79/13.81| 48 
(3) Nature of bapcism— | | 
et eee 137.09]37.09] 3.48] 67 
(4) Nature of er | 
Methodists. . .--|19.§0] 9.15} 9.35] 46 
(5) Nature of Lord's Supper | | 
Baptists.. ve eeee -]32. 85/28. 30)22.93] 63 
Methodists. . veeeesee+[3§-29/27.45|19.88] 50 
(6) Card — | 
Baptists.. s+ eeees/22.22/27,03] 7.17] 70 
Methodists. . .. «137-48)/26.14126.90] 44 
| 
(7) Theatre sceulince =| | 
Methodists. ........./20.91/14.38]18.71| 57 
| 
(8) Freedom of expression 
Methodist. . ./16.18}11 84| 59 
| | j 
(9) Compensation of choir 
and janitor—Meth- al 
ne 28/18 04) | 61 


methodist members toward compensation 
for the choir and janitor were more con- 
servative than any other of their public 
attitudes held (row * 9). 

In summary, we may say that we have 
described the church as an institution (124 
Minneapolis Protestant churches ) in terms 
of size, age, value of plant, per capita con- 
tributions, and program. Some of these 
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attributes, namely size and value, were 
originally based upon direct sensory ex- 
perience and the data representing them 
were subject to verification by independent 
observers. For example, any statistician 


TABLE B 
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INDICES OF MEANS 
OF PERCENTAGE 
DIFFERENCES FROM 
CHANCE DISTRIBU- 7) 
TION OF ATTITUDES S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD < 
Members Non- 8 
Mem- ~ 
: bers a 
Publ. | Priv. | Publ. (2) 
Ace. | Ate. | Ace, - 
(x) Form of baptism— || 143 | 100 | — 
Baptists...........|| 181 | — | roo | 68 
(2) Form of baptism— || 143 | 100 | — 
Methodists........ 237 | — | 100 | 48 
(3) Nature of baptism— || 100 | 100 | — 
Baptists...........|j1062 | — | 100] 67 
(4) Nature of baptism— 
Methodists.........| 210 | 100 | 100 | 46 
(5) Nature of Lord's Sup- 
per: 
: 116 | 100 | — 
Baptists........... 
143 | — | 100] 63 
Methodists........ wr Heoad Wee 
177 | — | 100] 50 
(6) Card Playing: 
° 82 | 100 | — 
Vs Sr ee 
309 | — | 100] 7o 
Methodists.........| 141 | 100 | 100 | 41 
(7) Theatre attendance— || 145 | 100} — 
Methodists. ....... 111 | — | 100] 57 
(8) Freedom of expression—- 
Methodists.........| 136 | 100 | — | 59 
(9) Compensation of choir 
and janitor—Meth- 
Odist...............| 190 | 100 | — | 61 
(10) Means of 1-5*......... 140 | 100 
Means of 6-8T.........] 126 | 100 











* Religious symbols. 
t Religious code. 


may take the Hallenbeck report and from 
calculations based on his table IV, pages 
108 to 113, may check the accuracy of our 
computations of contingency coefficients. 


Some of the other attributes, that is age, 
per capita contributions and program, 
were not based originally upon direct 
sensory experience of those who made the 
survey, but were logically inferred from 
records made by other responsible persons. 
Nevertheless, the careful description of 
these attributes of the churches was 
recorded in a report based upon tabulations 
from schedules, and these schedules were 
in turn the sort of record of observation 
that was subject to verification by other 
competent observers. In this case, the 
report carries no evidence of systematic 
check for reliability of recorded data on 
schedules (now so frequently insisted upon 
as an important part of the original 
record), but the point is that the schedules 
were instruments of record that would 
have lent themselves to such verification if 
it had been required by the directors of 
the survey. 

This brings us back to the original ques- 
tion of this paper, whether our knowledge 
of such a social institution as a church is 
derived from sensory experience which 
other competent observers may have and 
hence is subject to verification; or whether 
our knowledge of the church as a social 
institution is purely conceptual in char- 
acter. We conclude that our knowledge 
of the church as a social institution is part 
sensory experience and part conceptual 
imagery. Now there is nothing new in 
this conclusion, except perhaps the state- 
ment of it as an induction after reviewing 
the evidence, rather than as a dictum pro- 
nounced at the beginning of an oration. 
For that matter, it has often been pointed 
out that the physical phenomena of natu- 
ral science are also known both by sensory 
experience and conceptual imagery. The 
point that we wish to clarify here is that 
it is only the proportions of these instru- 
ments of knowledge that differ as between 
natural phenomena and social phenomena, 
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and not that sensory experience is confined 
exclusively to natural science and con- 
ceptual imagery is confined exclusively to 
social science. Physical science differs 
from social science in several ways, but 
particularly in the facility with which its 
generalizations may be made from sensory 
experience. Social science differs from 
physical science in several ways, but par- 
ticularly in the difficulty with which its 


generalizations are drawn from sensory 
experience. Both fields of learning rely 
heavily on conceptual imagery; and at 
present social science ‘uses conceptual 
imagery in larger proportion. This paper 
shows, therefore, that even such a com- 
plex entity as an institution, when defined 
as we have done, may be described in quan- 
titative terms that are subject to verifica- 
tion by other competent-observers. 


THE CHANGING CULTURE OF THE CITY 


WALTER J. MATHERLY 
University of Florida 


HE city is the center of American 

culture. The inhabitants of the 

United States in recent decades have 
shifted largely from farm to factory, from 
agrarian to industrial forms of economic 
support, from rural to urban modes of 
living. The American people have ceased 
to be primarily rural and have become 
primarily urban. Whereas twenty-eight 
per cent of the population resided in cities 
of 2,500 or more in 1880, fifty-six per cent 
resided in cities of 2,500 or more in 1930. 
If towns and villages of less than 2,500 be 
included, approximately seventy-five per 
cent of the people of the United States are 
urban rather than rural dwellers. 

The changing culture of the city in- 
volves the changing techniques, processes, 
and mechanisms of urban living. Culture 
consists of ‘‘the whole way we live, act, 
think, and feel’’; it is the entire sweep of 
life both in its individual and in its social 
aspects; it is the sum total of human ad- 
justments to the natural world; it includes 
not only inward reactions to nature but 
also outward ‘‘devices to improve nature.” 
Consequently, the culture of a people, 
whether they be urban or rural, concerns 


their modes of living, of thinking, of 
working. 

The city—the changing city—is the 
medium through which modern man func- 
tions. Ways of living in the twentieth 
century are city ways. While the culture 
of the past is the product of the country, 
the culture of the present is the product of 
the city. Urban culture represents the 
tendencies and characteristics which most 
faithfully portray what the people of the 
city are or aspire to be. 

The modern city is the result of indus- 
trialism. It differs from previous cities 
because of differences in economic proc- 
esses. Whereas the cities of the past 
rested primarily upon the backs of men, 
the cities of the present rest primarily on 
the backs of machines—iron and steel sub- 
stitutes for the backs of men. The vitality 
of ancient and medieval cities depended 
almost altogether upon agriculture—hand 
industry; the vitality of modern cities 
depends almost altogether upon manu- 
facturing--machine industry. 

Three stages, each of. which is closely 
associated with transportation, charac- 
terize the evolution of the city, particu- 
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larly the American city. These stages 
concern waterways, railways, highways. 

Waterways originally fixed urban set- 
tlements. These hacked, 
chopped, slashed their way into existence 
along water courses—at mouths of rivers, 
at heads of bays or gulfs, at river junctions, 
at fall-lines and at other strategic points; 
they became foci of local self-sufficing 
economies; they depended wholly upon 
water to secure contacts with each other 
and with the outside world. The city 


settlements 


begins! 

Railways succeeded waterways, Cities 
ceased to be detached centers of inde- 
pendent local areas; they rapidly developed 
into interdependent nuclei in national 
economy; they began to cooperate as well 
as to compete, to engage in mutual ex- 
change of products, to race for common 
markets; to boom as gateways to subre- 
gions of culture. The city expands! 

Finally highways were added to rail- 
ways and waterways. The motor vehicle 
appeared; it filled in gaps in the transpor- 
tation net; it tied up each city directly 
with its hinterland; it quickened move- 
ments of population to suburbs; it made 
more distant satellites thrive; it supplied 
the speed necessary to perfect the roaring 
metropolis. The city—the super-city— 
reigns supreme! 

The city is limited by two principal 
factors. These factors are site and situa- 
tion. Situation means geographic loca- 
tion in general. Site means topographic 
location in particular. The situation of a 
city may be favorable due to cross roads of 
travel, to altitude, to climate, to prox- 
imity to natural resources, to central 
location with respect to political bounda- 
ries, and to many other elements. The 
site of a city may be favorable due to the 
relief of the land on which it stands: to 
estuaries—Philadelphia and Hamburg; to 
meeting of land and water traffiic—New 


York, Seattle, and Chicago; to confluence 
of rivers—Pittsburg; to soil—the original 
city of London; to presence of hill, valley 
or plain—Quebec, Mexico City, and 
Cleveland. 

The site of a city may be so advanta- 
geous that the disadvantages of its situa- 
tion may be overcome and its situation 
may be so advantageous that the disad- 
vantages of its site may be overcome. The 
original advantages of both site and situa- 
tion may disappear, and a city may still 
prosper. This is crue of New York, par- 
ticularly with respect to its site. 
Originally, it had a site second to none; 
now it struggles with this site by building 
subways and skyscrapers. Los Angeles 
originally had a site superior; but it found 
its natural water belt depleted by artesian 
wells and, when-salt water from the sea 
began to creep in, it tapped the Owens 
River 250 miles away; then still finding its 
water supply inadequate for a prospective 
city of more than 2,000,000 souls, it voted 
a $200,000,000 bond issue with its sister 
cities in the Metropolitan Water District 
to connect with the reservoir of Boulder 
Dam. 

Cities tend to rise and fall in response to 
historical movements. There are periods 
in history favorable to urban economy and 
periods unfavorable. Cities in the past 
have been built almost over night by Asi- 
atic conquerors but in the present they do 
not arise in this way. In some lands few 
or no cities at all appear. Due to lack of 
the right kind of civilization the Indians 
as well as divers other peoples never had 
any cities at all, either large or small. 
Wars tear down cities; peace builds them 
up. The conquest of Asia Minor by the 
Ottoman Turks at the close of the Middle 
Ages plus the discovery of new trade routes 
to the Orient made some European cities 
and killed off others. The decline of the 
medieval sea power of Venice and Genoa 
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was due to these events. The shifting of 
European trade from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic after Columbus successfully 
sailed west contributed to the rise of cities 
in Spain, Portugal, France, and England. 

Internally, every municipality possesses 
distinctiveness; it has personality; it is 
clothed with character. Just as there are 
no two persons alike just so there are no 
two municipalities alike. New York 
differs from Chicago. Atlanta differs from 
New Orleans. Portland differs from Seat- 
tle. Even San Francisco differs from Los 
Angeles. The individuality of a city is 
due, not to its materia] aspects, but to the 
characteristics of its people, its attitudes, 
its ways of living, its atmosphere. Mere 
size is unimportant. Physical features 
alone are of little significance. The spirit 
of a place marks it off from other places. 

Externally, every city, especially in 
America, resembles every other city. 
Urban development has tended to follow a 
single pattern. Little distinction of any 
kind has been achieved. As Lord Bryce 
concluded a half century ago, most cities in 
the United States outwardly are alike. 
To paraphrase his words, they differ from 
each other only in that some are con- 
structed more of reinforced concrete than 
of brick and others more of brick than of 
reinforced concrete. In layout and archi- 
tecture there is little variation from type. 
Almost every county-seat town has its 
courthouse square; almost every small city 
has its white way and its midget sky- 
scrapers; almost every medium-sized city 
has its imitations of Broadway or Michi- 
gan Avenue and its hotel named after some 
locally or nationally famous personage; 
even almost every large city is more or less 
a replica of the most modern of cities, New 
York. In outward form the American 
city is standardized. When a traveler sees 
one he has seen all. 

Cities play various rdles in the processes 


Not all of them function 
The industrial city dif- 
It arises because 


of civilization. 
in the same way. 
fers from all other cities. 
of nearness to raw materials, to markets, 
to labor supply or to power. Pittsburg is 
an example of this type of city; it is a steel 
city; its location is determined largely by 
physiographic factors. The confluence of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
contributed to its founding and its proxim- 
ity to coal and iron contributed to its 
growth and prosperity. Along with other 
steel-producing communities, it serves 
American as well as the rest of the world 
by supplying the materials out of which 
the physical structure of present-day 
civilization is achieved. Its culture is an 
industrial culrure—the culture of coal and 
iron. Its way of living, its external as- 
pects, even its inner life are the results of 
its industrial activities. Like Pittsburg, 
many other cities play similar industrial 
réles and develop similar industrial 
cultures. 

Some cities are strictly commercial 
cities. The commercial and industrial 
roles of municipalities generally predomi- 
nate over all other rdles. This is the case 
because these rdles represent urban func- 
tions. The commercial rdle, however, is 
entirely different from the industrial rdle. 
The commercial city acts mainly as a dis- 
tributing point, a market place, a center 
from which goods move out in every direc- 
tion. Atlanta and New Orleans in the 
South, Chicago and Kansas City in the 
Middle West, Denver in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Portland and San Francisco on 
the Pacific Coast are all cities which owe 
their origin and growth primarily to the 
commercial services which they rendered 
to the surrounding regions. These cities 
arose because of commercial opportunities 
afforded by their locations: The addition 
of industrial to the commercial functions 
of these or any other similar cities later do 
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not hinder but on the contrary rapidly 
hasten their commercial supremacy. 

Some cities are strictly capital cities. 
They exist simply because county, state, 
and national governments exist. They 
were not conceived either in industrial or 
commercial wombs nor brought forth in 
response to either industrial or commercial 
demands. They came into being as a 
result of political necessity. More often 
than not, their locations were determined 
not by natural but by artificial causes. 
Even after long years of history, many of 
these cities would be unable to survive or 
would at least cease to be as important and 
as prosperous as they are were the seats of 
governments removed to other places. 
This is especially true of such municipali- 
ties as Washington, The Hague, and Can- 
berra in Australia. 

Some cities play strictly intellectual or 
spiritual rdles. The intellectual or spirit- 
ual rdle may be exercised in various ways. 
To begin with, objects of art may be the 
principal treasures of some cities. For 
this reason they may attract people, attain 
fame and survive as urban centers. This is 
especially true of many cities in Europe. 
It is true also of a few cities in America. 
Moreover, religious activities may create 
and maintain certain cities. Cities like 
Rome, Mecca, and Jerusalem, occupy high 
places, not because they are chiefly secular 
cities, but because they are chiefly holy 
cities. Likewise, universities may give 
rise to cities. New Haven exists largely 
because of Yale University, Ann Arbor 
largely because of the University of Michi- 
gan, Berkeley largely because of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Cambridge 
largely because of Harvard University. 

The culture of a city depends upon the 
rdéle which it plays in the economy of man. 
The functions which any urban community 
performs determines its modes of conduct, 
its architecture, its churches, its schools, 


its social attitudes, its emotions, its aspira- 
tions. Each municipality has its cultural 
pattern fixed by forces over which it has 
little or no control; its entire range of 
life, whether industrial or commercial, 
whether political or intellectual, whether 
artistic or spiritual, is colored by the par- 
ticular place which it occupies in the 
civilization of which it is a part. 

The size of a city has little to do with its 
culture. The people of most American 
cities have worshipped bigness. In more 
than one municipality slogans looking 
toward increased numbers have been 
adopted, have been blazoned on billboards, 
and have been made the objects of chamber 
of commerce campaigns. But such slogans 
by themselves have resulted in little 
progress. Every city has a reason for its 
being; it grows and achieves whatever 
place it has because of favorable factors, 
either natural or man-made. Indiscrimi- 
nate bidding for factories, institutions or 
other attractions, will not make a place 
prosper. If there are no other elements 
favoring new undertakings mere sub- 
sidies will not suffice; they may attract but 
will not keep new industries or new 
institutions. 

The city provides conditions—changing 
conditions—under which man secures his 
food, clothes, and shelter. Business— 
modern business—is located at points of 
urban concentration. Originally business 
meant being busy manually for a lifelihood 
—busy in a rural atmosphere. Today 
business means being busy mechanically 
for a livelihood—busy in an urban atmos- 
phere. In the beginning it was decreed 
that “‘by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread.’’ But this decree is no 
longer in force; it has been repealed by the 
inventor, the engineer, the scientist. It 
was issued to peoples near the soil, not to 
peoples far removed from the soil. 

Unlike man in the country, man in the 
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city does not have to take what the earth 
has to offer. He is not so dependent upon 
the natural world. While those who live 
on the farm are compelled to adjust their 
operations to climate and other environ- 
mental factors, those who live in the city 
are able to create environmental settings 
more or less at will. They have acquired 
the capacity to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of physical circumstances. They 
have tended to control rather than to be 
controlled by natural forces. While they 
have lost sight of the soil they have per- 
fected devices to reach to the soil and to 
secure thereby their means of subsistence. 

The city affords not only a method of 
securing a livelihood but also a manner of 
living. Originally man lived, moved, and 
had his entire being in the midst of the 
family. Every activity was of the family, 
by the family, and for the family. Home 
and business were combined into one unit. 
But the rise of industrialism disrupted this 
atrangement; it ushered in the city. 
Home life and business life were split up 
into two units; the home was located at 
one place and business at another. Fam- 
ily relationships were completely severed 
from economic relationships. As a con- 
sequence, man achieved a new way of life, 
a new form of being, a new manner of 
functioning. 

The city represents a way of thinking. 
The outlook of urban man is entirely dif- 
ferent from the outlook of rural man. 
Everything the urban resident does, feels, 
or thinks is influenced by the conditions 
under which he lives. He is forced to 
interpret the world in which he finds him- 
self in terms of agencies unknown to earlier 
man—by electric light rather than by sun- 
light, by the din of machinery rather than 
by the dawn of a new day, by articles of 
incorporation rather than by acres, by sky- 
scrapers rather than by blue skies, by 
leisure rather than by labor, by electric 
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power rather than by man power. He is 
compelled to restate his philosophy of life, 
to revise his beliefs, to reformulate his 
theories, to adjust himself to a highly 
dynamic system of group living. 

The cultural achievements of the city 
differ materially from the cultural achieve- 
ments of the village. Some years ago I 
was driving with some friends out from a 
sleepy little southern town. This town 
was the shabbiest and most backward 
place I have ever seen. There were no 
paved sidewalks; the streets were filthy; 
and many of the houses were unpainted 
and looked as if they had not been repaired 
since the Civil War. There were two or 
three grocery stores, a hole in the wall for 
a restaurant, a furniture store with a 
hodge-podge display in the front windows, 
a fly-specked drug store, a small bank, and 
a Ford garage. As I looked back at this 
dilapidated little village, I saw a great 
many buzzards flying over the place. I 
asked: ‘‘Why are there so many buzzards 
flying over that town?’’ One of my com- 
panions replied: ‘That's easy: it is a dead 
town.”’ This little village buried in the 
pine forests of the South was dead because 
it lacked location, economic resources, 
intelligent people. Its culture was neither 
agrarian nor industrial; it was neither rural 
nor urban; it was a hybrid culture, a cul- 
ture of the lowest order, a culture resulting 
inevitably from the competition of the 
metropolitan center, on the one hand, and 
from the absence of the strength of char- 
acter possessed by those who live near the 
earth, on the other. The plight of this 
village is no different possibly from that 
of hundreds of other villages scattered 
throughout America. 

Every city is the center of a cultural 
universe. London is the center of the 
British Empire; New York is the center of 
the United States; Atlanta is the center of 
the Southeast, and so on. Around each 
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of these cities revolve satellite cities, 
galaxies of communities, social universes. 
Rural localities contribute to small towns 
and villages, small towns and villages 
contribute to larger towns and cities, and 
larger towns and cities contribute to giant 
cities. The center of western civilization 
is the giant city. Everything we call 
civilized today is urban. Every com- 
munity, region, or nation may rotate upon 
its own axis but it revolves around the 
city. 

The culture of the city is constantly 
undergoing changes; it is subject to con- 
tinuous ebb and flow; it is dynamic rather 
than static. The city differs from the 
country. The city moves swiftly; the 
country moves slowly. The city is char- 
acterized by feverishness; the country is 
characterized by placidness. The city is a 
place of confusion; the country is a place 
of composure. The city is a fleeting 
product of man; the country is a lasting 
product of nature. The city develops by 


progressive processes of accretion; the 
country develops by alternating processes 


of intussusception. The city looks upon 
the world as a passing show; the country 
looks upon the world as a permanent abid- 
ing place. The city—the modern city—is 
new, unsettled, uncertain; the country is 
old, settled, certain. 

The changing culture of the city is at 
war with the unchanging culture of the 
country. This war, to quote Donald 
Davidson, ‘‘is a war between urban civili- 
zation—which is industrial, progressive, 
scientific, anti-traditional and rural or 
provincial civilization—which is on the 
whole agrarian, conservative, anti- 
scientific and traditional.’’ It is a war 
which has been in steady progress ever 
since the Civil War. On every front, 
urban civilization has won. Today the 
war is over; the city triumphant dominates 
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America as well as the rest of the western 
world. 

But the triumph of the city, many ob- 
servers assert, may not be of long duration. 
Western civilization, declares Oswald 
Spengler, exhibits ‘‘the victory of the city 
over the country whereby it freed itself 
from the grip of the ground but to its own 
ultimate ruin.’’ Spengler further declares 
that “‘long, long ago the country bore the 
country town and nourished it with its 
best blood. Now the giant city sucks the 
country dry imsatiably and incessantly 
demanding and devouring fresh streams of 
men until it wearies and dies in the midst 
of an almost uninhabited waste of 
country."’ If Spengler is correct, the city 
is destined to decline, to pass away, to face 
extinction. 

The city, today as never before in its 
history, is afflicted with the high costs of 
its own growth. The rise of the metropo- 
lis has necessitated enormous expenditures. 
Municipal water supply, streets, sewage 
disposal, traffic, playgrounds, school sys- 
tems, government machinery, and a multi- 
tude of other things grow out of urban 
concentration. To build a city and to 
operate it effectively requires huge sums of 
money, bonded debts, high taxes. To 
carry these financial burdens demands 
continuous deflections of wealth from the 
regular channels of business. How long 
the present economic system can continue 
to supply surplus wealth to maintain 
urban activities no one knows. Likewise, 
how long the payment of back taxes and 
the repayment of bonds can be postponed 
no one knows. It looks as if the day of 
final settlement is rapidly approaching. 
Bankrupt or semi-bankrupt municipalities 
everywhere are not altogether the imme- 
diate results of depression. 

Economic disruptions, such as we have 
had during the past four years, always 
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wrench urban economy more severely than 
agrarian economy. Aside from their 
effects upon the commercial aspects of 
agriculture—which, of course, are dis- 
astrous enough but which would not be 
disastrous at all were not agriculture 
commercialized—these disruptions except 
in cases of crop failure, hardly touch rural 
life at all. The people on the farm usually 
have about as much to eat, to wear, and 
to keep them warm in hard as in good 
times. This is not true of the masses of 
the city. The incidence of economic col- 
lapse always falls more heavily upon them 
than upon their compatriots in the coun- 
try. Any breakdown of industrialism 
strikes urban residents first. A character- 
istic of every city, especially every large 
city, is economic insecurity. 

But in spite of its economic instability 
and its uncertain status, the city will con- 
tinue to thrive, to advance, to extend its 
influence. It will undoubtedly undergo 


changes in the future as it has in the past 


but it will survive, vigorously survive. 
Man with the aid of science is beginning 
to understand the metropolis; he is sub- 
jecting it to critical examination; he is in 
the process of devising ways and means to 
preserve its best and eliminate its worst 
features. The time may not be far distant 
when the city will take on more of the 
enduring characteristics of the country and 
the country take on more of the enduring 
characteristics of the city. The possi- 
bility of striking a balance between the 
arts of agriculture and the arts of indus- 
trialism is not entirely a dream of the 
theorists. 

The metropolis is ‘‘more than an aggre- 
gation of people’’; it is more than skylines, 
masses of masonry and man-made mecha- 
nisms. The metropolis provides us with 
political, ecclesiastical, economic, and 
social institutions which assists us in 
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achieving higher cultural levels. It 
supplies us with necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries undreamed of by our forefathers— 
with more effective systems of sanitation; 
with wider varieties of food-stuffs; with 
better care of the sick; with newspapers, 
magazines, books, new songs, new amuse- 
ments, fashions, manners; with oppor- 
tunity for specialization in the arts and the 
sciences; with museums, art institutes, 
research foundations, libraries, colleges 
and universities. The metropolis, in 
function as well as in name, is ‘‘a true 
mother-city, mother of wealth and cul- 
ture, generously bestowed upon sub- 
stantially all her children.”’ 

These benefits modern man cannot afford 
to forego. The city may be in a low state 
of economic and moral health but its 
inhabitants believe in its destiny, are 
diagnosing its ills and are administering 
prescriptions which will undoubtedly 
effect its continuous improvement. The 
shifting of manufacturing from the me- 
tropolis to suburbs, to districts beyond, 
and even to rural localities is a develop- 
ment which is destined to benefit greatly 
both country and city. The movement of 
urban population today is from central 
cities of metropolitan areas toward the 
peripheries. This movement is taking 
place because residents in central cities 
desire to escape the rigors of thickly settled 
interior neighborhoods, because small 
diversified industries are arising in small 
rural or semi-rural districts, and because 
large-scale industrial enterprises are ex- 
hibiting a tendency to fabricate parts in 
small factories located at will and then to 
assemble the finished product in large 
plants near the centers of population. 

The companionship of agriculture and 
industry is not sheer fantasy. Kingsport, 
Tennessee, is a notable example of a small 
city that has succeeded in uniting farm and 
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factory. Two decades ago it was an open 
field; today it is a thriving industrial- 
agricultural city linked up directly with 
its surrounding region. It arose as a 
result of conscious effort to merge agrarian 
and manufacturing interests. Within its 
limits or extending beyond are many 
industrial plants varying greatly in kind 
and character and employing laborers from 
adjacentfarms. The resident of Kingsport 
virtually stands with one foot on the farm 
and one foot in the factory. The result 
is that city and country are one, and both 
industry and agriculture tend to be, bal- 
anced, stabilized, unified. Consequently, 
this city seems not only to have weathered 
recent economic storms more effectively 
than other cities of the same size but also 
to have become one of the most stable 
rural-urban centers of the South, if not of 
the nation. 

Lyons, France is a notable example of a 
large city that has entered into a workable 
rural-urban partnership. This city is 
almost the same size as that of Milwaukee. 
It is the center of the French silk and rayon 
industry. The mills are small and are 
located in the suburbs. The workers own 
their own homes, possess sufficient land 
to grow their own vegetables, and live 
near the soil. When jobs are scarce they 
simply remain at home, produce more 
food, and carefully use savings accumu- 
lated from industrial employment. Like 
Kingsport, Lyons appears to have success- 
fully survived the turmoils of depression. 
Very few of its citizens have had to resort 
to the dole. President M. Morel-Journel 
of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce was 
recently quoted as saying that ‘‘in America 
you have thickly populated centers but 
France is rural and her city populations are 
not important. Our country dwellers can 
support themselves to a remarkable de- 
gree.’" France has apparently achieved a 
high degreé of equilibrium between the 


rural elements in its civilization on the one 
hand and the urban elements on the other. 

The entire experiment in the Tennessee 
River Basin is largely an experiment look- 
ing toward more harmonious adjustments 
of country to city and of city to country. 
It is an attempt in a broad way to improve 
the relationships of man to his physical 
environment. The problem to be solved 
is not only a matter of power, flood con- 
trol, forestry and navigation in particular 
but also a matter of developing ‘‘the region 
so that the maximum social benefit shall 
accrue to the people’ in general. If the 
experiment demonstrates that decentral- 
ized manufacturing, diversified farming, 
unification of industrial and agrarian 
interests and increased intra-regional self- 
sufficiency may be made to function in one 
region, the experience which it provides 
may make it possible to extend the results 
achieved to other regions and to the nation 
as a whole—perhaps ultimately to extend 
the results to the closing of the gap com- 
pletely between the city and the country. 

The establishment of subsistence home- 
steads may materially help to stabilize the 
city. Under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act a sizable sum was granted to 
the President ‘‘for making loans for and 
otherwise aiding in the purchase”’ of these 
homesteads. Several of these projects 
have already been authorized in various 
sections of the United States. If the 
projects are successfully carried out, they 
may be the means of greatly strengthening 
the foundations of the city. 

Subsistence homesteads are addressed to 
two classes of people: marginal and sub- 
marginal farmers who live at or below sub- 
sistence levels, and unemployed industrial 
workers in the city. Both are largely 
products of the metropolitanization of 
national economy. These classes are to 


be settled in model communities ‘‘on plots 
ranging from five to forty acres where they 
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will grow crops for table consumption 
only and revive the ancient handicrafts of 
spinning, weaving, wool working, pottery 
making’’ and other pursuits. These 
handicrafts, together with employment in 
factories already existent or to be estab- 
lished, in forests and in other types of com- 
mercial occupations, will afford the resi- 
dents of these communities the cash 
necessary to cover taxes and to pay for 
homesteads, equipment, house furnishings, 
clothes, and other types of necessary 
commodities. Subsistence homesteads, 
therefore, may enable the city to join 
hands with the country and to bring about 
a realignment in our national economic 
structure relieving the conjestion of the 
city on the one hand and reducing the 
poverty of the country on the other. 

Of course, the creation of subsistence 
homesteads is faced with difficulties innu- 
merable. There are already, so we are told 
by the experts, too many farmers, and to 
transfer city dwellers to rural settlements 
would further complicate the agricultural 
problem, increase agricultural surpluses, 
and otherwise retard rather than advance 
agricultural recovery. These dire results 
may occur. Obstacles legion may stand in 
the way of the application of the plan. I 
am not directly concerned with the work- 
ability or non-workability of the plan any 
way. I merely introduce it as one of the 
many measures looking toward the stabi- 
lization of the city and toward the better 
adjustment of farm and factory peoples to 
physical as well as social and economic 
environment. While subsistence home- 
steads may hopelessly fail from the very 
beginning, unless heavily subsized by pub- 
lic funds both on the agrarian side as well 
as on the industrial side, they represent at 
least one of many types of projects con- 
sciously planned to consolidate country 
and city and to perpetuate modern cul- 
tural achievements. 


America has entered an era of city 
regionalism in which planning—regional 
planning—is indispensable. There are 
ninety-three cities in the United States 
with 100,000 or more inhabitants. Each 
of these cities is the center of a metropoli- 
tan community. The United States has 
ceased to be a nation of political states and 
has become a nation of regions and sub- 
regions—regions such as the Southeast, 
the Southwest, the Far West, the Middle 
West, the Northeast and so on, and sub- 
regions such as metropolitan districts, 
spheres of metropolitan influence, areas of 
metropolitan culture. The various sub- 
regions have become distinct—the only 
distinct—social and cultural as well as 
economic units in our national economy. 
Regional planning is directly concerned 
with these units. When fully applied it 
will provide for the continuous improve- 
ment of each unit as well as for the con- 
tinuous improvement of the whole of 
which each unit is a part. 

Since we are a nation of metropolises we 
are beginning to think, not in terms of 
political entities, but in terms of city 
regions—areas extending over wide terri- 
tories. City planning is no longer con- 
fined to streets, zones, and ordinances; it 
extends to geographic spheres far beyond 
city limits; it includes regional planning 
even national planning. This means that 
many minds are playing on urban problems 
and that urban policies are being formu- 
lated, not on the basis of current changes 
and political boundaries, but on the basis 
of permanent developments and economic 
and cultural boundaries. The metropolis 
is being envisaged as a continuing struc- 
ture; it is being looked upon as a per- 
manent habitat of man- 
single generation, outgrowing disturbing 
adolescent ills, extending on into the 


outlasting a 


centuries. 
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THE BALANCE OF SOCIAL FORCES IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


E. PENDLETON HERRING 


Harvard University 


HE failure of the 74th Congress to 

pass an amendatory pure food and 

drug bill was a major omission of the 
session. With the merits of the particular 
legislation proposed we are.not con- 
cerned. Remedial legislation is essential 
now but this need for statutory reform 
must not distract attention from the great 
influence of social and economic forces 
lying beyond the legal realm. 

Our purpose here is to analize the proper 
conditions for free administrative action 
in terms of the social, economic, and 
political forces that make this possible. 
If a regulatory bureau is to execute the law 
in the public interest, those forces imping- 
ing upon the bureau from without must 
tend to counter-balance one another. It is 
only in an environment of this sort that 
the civil servant can freely perform his 
official duties. 

The experience of the officials enforcing 
the federal pure food and drug act for nearly 
three decades shows the effect of ‘“‘envir- 
onmental’’ conditions in changing the 
very character and purpose of a statute. 
This becomes clear if the execution of 
the law is reviewed in relation of the 
social forces and economic influences 
touching the administrators themselves. 
The Food and Drug Administration must 
be considered in its context. 

The situation can be clarified if this 
federal agency is viewed objectively 
against the economic, legal, political, and 
technical forces that touch the bureau in 
its day to day operations. What is the 
bureaucratic environment within which 


these government officials carry on their 
work? 


In the Food and Drug Administration 
we find a personnel of about 500 scientists 
and specialists: chemists, bacteriologists, 
physicians, veterinarians, entomologists, 
plant pathologists, microscopists, pharma- 
cologists, and the like. About half of this 
force man the executive supervisory offices 
and technical control laboratories in 
Washington. The rest are scattered over 
the country in the various branch stations. 
Sixty-one inspectors are designated to 
watch for infractions of the law. These 
officials are responsible for enforcing not 
only the pure food and drug law but also 
five other acts regulating insecticides, 
Caustic poisons, naval stores, and importa- 
tions of milk and tea. They unquestiona- 
bly have plenty to do. An idea of the 
enormity of the task is shown by the fact 
that the total value of the year’s output of 
canned goods alone amounted to about 
$745,000,000 in 1932 while drug products 
exceeded $400,000,000. With an appro- 
priation of about one and a quarter million 
dollars a small corps of officials are charged 
with regulating a vast number of products 
in a great variety of industries. 

These bureaucratic specialists confront a 
highly specialized ‘‘public’’ composed of 
the manufacturers, the producers, the ship- 
pers, and the distributors engaged in the 
collossal work of supplying the nation 
with nourishment through the arteries of 
interstate commerce. Officials come into 
daily contact with dairymen, patent medi- 
cine men, canners, fruit growers and ship- 
pers, retail grocers and wholesalers. The 
variety of interests is kaleidoscopic and 
their number is legion. 

Under the best of conditions one cannot 
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expect very much when three score inspec- 
tors are given the job of watching the 
interstate commerce in foods and drugs for 
over a hundred million people. The task 
is rendered all the more difficult by the fact 
that those subject to regulation are prone 
to take an active interest in the adminis- 
tration of the law while those for whose 
protection the law was passed are apt to 
remain indifferent. 

The Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 was 
sponsored by wide public demand and 
passed upon a wave of popular enthusiasm. 
Such regulatory legislation directly touch- 
ing many industries great and small can 
only be enacted when the clamor of an 
aroused people silence the protests of 
special interests. The passage of the law 
marked the successful culmination of a 
campaign of intensive agitation to demon- 
strate the great need for federal control of 
the interstate commerce in foods and 
drugs. Dr. Harvey Wiley as chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry had awakened people 
to the dangers of certain preservatives com- 
monly used in prepared foods by his experi- 
ments upon the “Poison Squad.’ This 
group of volunteers during 1902-1906 
agreed to follow a prescribed diet of adul- 
terated foods so that the resultant ill 
effects could be studied and given pub- 
licity. The muckrakers likewise exposed 
the current abuses in the food and drug 
industry and identified those congressmen 
who for selfish reasons opposed remedial 
legislation. Attempts had been vainly 
made for many years to secure a federal 
law but it was not until the public was 
fully aroused and informed that a law was 
enacted.! 

The conditions under which the law was 
to be administered proved very different 
from those which led to its enactment. 


1 See American Journal of Sociology, July, 1930, p. 52, 
“Congressional Opposition to Pure Food Legislation 


1879-1906"’ by Thomas Bailey. 


Once the law was on the books popular 
interest flagged but the concern of the 
multitudinous economic and social ele- 
ments coming within its jurisdiction was 
all the greater now that the threat of regu- 
lation had become a reality. It was these 
forces which dominated the milieu within 
which the administrators of the new law 
were to function. 

Producers and dealers hastened to ex- 
press their cordial acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the act and offered their hearty 
support in its execution.” 

The officials thought it the part of wis- 
dom to make haste slowly recognizing 
their ‘‘double duty of securing justice for 
the manufacturer and the consumer 
alike.’** 

But how was this duty to the consumer 
to be ascertained? The problem was in 
part the purely technical one of deter- 
mining what ingredients were deleterious 
and what products misbranded. The task 
here was to train a personnel of inspectors 
and chemists competent to ascertain the 
facts. But the determination of matters of 
fact was found to be inevitably linked with 
policy. 

What agency was to interpret the Act. 
The chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Dr. 
Wiley, was inclined to hold the producers 
to a strict account. He objected to the 
use of saccharin as a sweetening for canned 
goods, to the branding of rectified spirits 
as whiskey, and to calling canned sprats 
and other small fishes ‘‘sardines.’’ He 
was criticized for ‘‘crankiness’’ and in- 
curred the enmity of canners and manu- 
facturers who did not wish bureaucratic 
interference with those common trade 
practices which were not entirely within 
the strict letter of the law. 


* Annual Report 1907, p. 72, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

3 Annual Report 1908, p. 81, Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Protests began to reach the Secretary of 
Agriculture soon after the Act became 
effective in January 1907. Accordingly in 
April the Board of Food and Drug Inspec- 
tion was established to conduct hearings 
upon alleged violations and to consider all 
questions as to the meaning of the law. 
The Bureau of Chemistry was limited to 
performing whatever analytical work was 
necessary for the information of the board. 
But the scientific findings of Dr. Wiley’s 
bureau with regard to the definition and 
legality of certain food products and pre- 
servatives were challenged by a number of 
important manufacturers. 

They protested to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and they went to President Roose- 
velt. The new law had not been in opera- 
tion a year before business interests had 
effected a further change in the machinery 
of administration. At the request of the 
manufacturers, the President directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to select a com- 
mittee of scientists from the universities 
to pass judgment upon the dispute ‘‘as to 
whether sulphur dioxide, saccharin, and 
benzoate of soda are harmful when used 
in foods, and to consider and report to the 
secretary of Agriculture upon the whole- 
someness or deleterious character of such 
other foods or such articles used in foods 
as might be referred to them by the 
Secretary.’"4 

This Referee Board of Consulting Sci- 
entific Experts advised the Secretary upon 
technical matters for the next eight years 
and proved less severe in their findings 
than the Bureau of Chemistry. Dr. Wiley 
had been of great importance in the crusade 
for pure food legislation; his bureau be- 
came of secondary importance in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

He resigned in March 1912 convinced 
that it was useless to remain as chief of a 


* The Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, by 
Gustavus A. Weber, 1928, p. 18. 


bureau which had been deprived of prac- 
tically all its authority.5 

These early difficulties are of significance 
here only as illustrations of the way in 
which the regulators were made to feel the 
political influence of the regulated. Those 
in positions of political importance were 
not willing to ignore the criticism of busi- 
ness men and quickly made administrative 
changes to placate special interests. Dr. 
Wiley once the accepted champion of the 
consumer was discredited by his adminis- 
trative superiors and unfounded charges 
of misconduct were made against him.® 

The administration of the Pure Food and 
Drug law from 1907 to. 1930 functioned in 
an environment where the officials heard 
much from the producers and little from 
the consumers. It was recognized at the 
very beginning that if industry actively 
opposed the act the difficulties of enforce- 
ment would be ‘practically insuperable.""? 
Every effort was made to ‘‘avoid working 
hardship upon any one."’ At the same 
time the officials took the view that much 
of the ‘moral effect of the law depended 
upon a rigorous enforcement of its provi- 
sions.'’* Experience soon showed that 
many violations of the act were the result 
of ignorance rather than willful intent.® 
Honest producers saw that it was to their 
own advantage that gross frauds and adul- 
terated foods be removed from the market. 
The bureau encountered few serious ob- 
stacles in removing obvious abuses during 
its early years. There was plenty to do 
without insisting upon a rigid interpreta- 
tion of the act. 


5 History of a Crime Against the Pure Food Law, 
Harvey Wiley, 1929, p. 92. 

6 [bid., p. 93. 

7 Annual Report 1907, Department of Agriculture, 
p. 72. 

8 Annual Report 1908, Department of Agriculture, 
p- 82. 

® Annual Report 1915, Department of Agriculture, 


p- 191. 
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A few years of vigorous enforcement, 
however, served to clean up the blatant 
infringements of the law. More subtle 
and hence more dangerous forms of adul- 
teration and misbranding began to appear. 
Border-line cases were more frequent. 
Finer distinctions had to be drawn. The 
officials found that violations of the law 
were more likely to be those of the clever 
adulterator who anticipated the ordinary 
means of detection by so preparing his 
products that not infrequently the most 
detailed and painstaking chemical analysis 
combined with factory inspection was 
necessary before the irregularity became 
apparent.'® Thus the task of enforcement 
became progressively more technical. 

Moreover, the law itself was restricted 
in its scope. It authorized the federal 
authorities to seize food and drug products 
in interstate commerce containing putrid, 
filthy, or decomposed animal or vegetable 
matter or ingredients harmful to public 
health. Foods or drugs so grossly adul- 
terated or misbranded with false or fraudu- 
lent claims as to constitute a serious impo- 
sition on the public or a demoralizing 
influence on legitimate trade practices were 
likewise to be seized. The law failed, 
however, to provide penalties onerous 
enough to serve as an effective deterrent, 
with the result that fines were treated by 
some firms as little more than a tribute 
levied upon illegal practices. 

While officials were able to correct 
obvious and notorious cases by seizing and 
condemning the product they soon found 
they were placed at a disadvantage in 
securing convictions in the courts against 
the producers. This was true particularly 
of prosecutions for the misbranding of 
drugs where the government had to con- 
vince a jury that the manufacturer was 
guilty not only of making false claims for 

10 Annual! Reports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1917, p. 212. 


his product but also of willfully trying to 
deceive the public. Proving that a pro- 
ducer had evil intentions was a difficult 
task and prolonged litigation. 

After ten years of experience the short- 
comings of the law had become so apparent 
that the Secretary of Agriculture in 1917 
recommended amendatory legislation. 
His proposals were not acted upon and the 
matter was not pressed further. While 
the bureaucrats were discovering the limits 
upon what they could do under the law, 
the interests regulated were drawn to- 
gether under the impact of federal regula- 
tion. Competitors saw the mutual advan- 
tage of presenting a united front to the 
bureaucracy.'' The officials on the other 
hand were faced with the necessity of 
accommodating themselves to the restric- 
tions upon their authority and the limita- 
tions upon their funds and personnel. 
The facilities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration were not suflicient for the 


"In 1917 the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
stated in his annual report: ‘While the accomplish- 
ments of the Food and Drugs Act have been considet 
able, it must be admitted that it has its serious 
limitations. Especially conspicuous ones are the 
lack of legal standards for foods, of authority to 
inspect warchouses, and of any restriction whatever 
upon the use of many of the most virulent poisons in 
drugs; the limitations placed upon the term ‘drug’ by 
definition which render it difficult to control injurious 
cosmetics, fraudulent mechanical devices used for 
therapeutic purposes, as well as fraudulent remedies 
for obesity and leanness; the limitation of dangerous 
adulterants to those that are added so that the inter- 
state shipment of a food that naturally concains a 
virulent poison is unrestricted. Furthermore, the 
law fails to take cognizance of fraudulent statements 
covering foods or drugs which are not in or upon the 
food or drug package.’’ (Quoted in Annual Report 
of Chief and Food and Drug Administration, 1933, 
p. 1.) 

‘The act has been one of the influences which has 
helped to draw competitors together into associations 
like the guilds of the Middle Ages, associations shorn 
of the special privileges which the ancient guilds 
often enjoyed." (Annual reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, 1917, p. 211.) 
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complete coverage of the entire food and 
drug manufacturing industries. 

A “‘project plan’’ of administration was 
accordingly adopted whereby certain 
products were selected and the resources of 
the bureau concentrated upon policing 
their particular foods and drugs. Instead 
of seeking to secure the number of inspec- 
tors sufficient to cover the great extent of 
territory and variety of products, this new 
plan for administration was adopted. 

An inherent characteristic of bureaucrats 
is popularly supposed to be their desire to 
increase their powers and expand their 
staff and appropriations. This does not 
appear to be true of the officials in charge 
of food and drug administration. In 1917 
attention was called to the limitations of 
the law. On other occasions officials 
pointed out the inadequacy of their re- 
sources and the increasing volume of com- 
merce. But from the decade of 1920-1930 
the administrators of the food and drug act 
quietly reconciled themselves to protecting 
the public as best they could with the 
forces at their disposal. 

Interpreted from the viewpoint of self 
interest this policy appears as logically 
consistent as the more usual view that 
expansion is always sought by bureaucrats. 
The project plan added to the discretionary 
powers of the officials since they were free 
to choose whom they would proceed 
against. Their critics accused them of 
ignoring powerful offenders and going 
after the ‘“‘little fellow.’’ The bureau- 
crats, since they were unable to police all 
manufacturers, could always point to their 
necessity of choice. Harassed administra- 
tors had an ever-ready alibi if accused of 
laxness or ineffectiveness. Time and again 
the enormity of their task was contrasted 
with the limited statutory authority and 
the inadequate staff for enforcement. The 
assumption that bureaucratic self-interest 
inevitably leads to demands for greater 


authority and appropriations is belied by 
the attitude of those enforcing the food 
and drug law. It was not necessarily to 
their advantage as bureaucrats to seek 
greater and greater responsibilities. They 
settled down to do what they could with 
the means at hand. They had to content 
themselves with their restricted powers 
since conditions were unfavorable to any 
further increase. 

Experience proved that the proper en- 
forcement of the law was not simply a 
matter of changing a statute or securing 
more inspectors. Problems were encoun- 
tered that could not be solved by force. 
More than 18,000 regulatory actions have 
been instituted for violation of the act, but 
many cases occur where the strict letter of 
the law has little significance. 

Limitations upon the bureaucrat are not 
simply the result of inadequate facilities 
for enforcement or restricted authority. 
Technical and scientific considerations 
effect the exercise of administrative dis- 
cretion and social, economic, and political 
factors enter into the routine of law 
enforcement. The circumstances sur- 
rounding particular cases very materially 
limit the activity of the bureaucrat. 
These elements must be weighed before an 
understanding of bureaucratic problems is 
achieved. 

The tendency was for the official to 
become more familiar with conditions 
within particular industries and to con- 
sider these internal problems with which 
manufacturers were confronted. 

In the early days of pure food regulation 
there were few trained food or drug ana- 
lysts and almost no experienced inspectors. 
Obviously to such inexperienced men little 
discretionary power could be granted. 

The administration was highly central- 
ized and scientific research played an 
important part. Personal contacts were 
not of much significance; the chemist in 
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the laboratory discovered violations of the 
law by examining samples. As precedents 
were built up and inspectors were trained 
it was possible by 1913 to reorganize the 
regulatory service so as to place a larger 
measure of responsibility upon the field 
force and divorce at the same time the 
scientific from the regulatory work.'” 

As far as possible all work of a regula- 
tory character was relegated to the field 
and the headquarters staff in Washington 
took over the planning and supervising of 
law enforcement. 

This movement was taken a step further 
when in 1927 the Food, Drug and Insecti- 
cide Administration was established. The 
prime purpose was thus to set up a law 
enforcement agency separated from all 
research work which had no regulatory 
significance.'* 

During the past twenty-five years a 
group of trained food and drug inspectors 
has developed. They are distributed 
widely over the country and exercise wide 
discretionary powers. Their work brings 
them daily into contact with dealers and 
producers. Their duty is to protect the 
public but they find little guidance in their 
daily work as to what constitutes the 
interests of the consumer. This environ- 
ment has had its effect upon the policy of 
the Administration. 


12 Annual Report of Chemist, 1921, p. 5. 

18 Report of Food, Drug and Insecticide Admin- 
istration, 1928, p. 1. 

14 When the present Director of Regulatory Work 
had been in charge a year he thus explained the view- 
point of his bureau: ‘In enforcing the six statutes 
entrusted to it, the administration has attempted to 
adopt a constructive attitude. Observations through 
more than 20 years of law enforcement have demon- 
strated convincingly that only an insignificant pro- 
portion of the members of the industries concerned 
deliberately violate the law. Most of them earnestly 
desire to comply with all reasonable regulations, not 
only on ethical grounds but also because it is the part 
of good business. Recognizing this, the department 
has chosen to regard the six laws as corrective rather 


The officials found that cultivating 
friendly relations with those they were 
supposed to regulate made their work of 
law enforcement easier and pleasanter. 
They decided to ‘‘educate’’ their public. 
They adopted the practice of addressing 
gatherings of canners, druggists, etc. 
Manufacturers and distributors of food 
products invited them to attend trade asso- 
ciation conventions. Regulators and 
regulated dined and talked together. 
Cordiality and coéperation was made the 
keynote. The policy of the bureau has 
been to obtain ‘‘a maximum of compliance 
with a minimum of resistance.’’ Officials 
seek to accomplish this end by stressing 
the service features rather than the penal 
clauses of the law. Of course, the result 
is an easier discharge of administrative 
duties and substantial advantages to manu- 
facturers, shippers, and dealers. Sur- 
rounded by potentially hostile forces and 
poorly armed with legal power this con- 
ciliatory policy is easily understandable.” 

Co6perative activity has arisen, more- 
over, from a necessity inherent in the very 
nature of the questions. The technical 
character of such problems has often meant 
that a priori legal rulings lacked the ulti- 
mate sanction of practicability. The pub- 
lic interest is not satisfied by mere punish- 
ment for wrong-doing. It calls for the 
solution of those specific difficulties in 
trade practices or manufacturing technique 
which serve to bring the statutory purpose 
to fruition. A danger lurks in the pos- 
sibility that administrators, having 
worked with canners and manufacturing 
druggists in mutual accord, will tend to 
overemphasize this codperative work and 





than punitive, and has adopted an advisory-before- 
the-act attitude by offering constructive suggestions 
which should enable manufacturers to keep their 
products in compliance with the law."’ 

16 Annual Report of Secretary of Agriculture, 1928, 


p- §2. 
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hesitate to prosecute their erstwhile co- 
workers. 

Our permanent public officials are not by 
nature crusaders. The government service 
is more attractive to unimaginative, con- 
scientious, cautious men willing to do 
their immediate job and anxious to avoid 
friction. 

Enforcing a law which necessarily 
touches upon the operations of many busi- 
nesses large and small in its day-to-day 
administration, naturally causes protests. 
Business men seeking protection from 
bureaucratic interference go to their repre- 
sentatives with a tale of woe or appeal to 
political officials higher up. In the past 
on more than one occasion the secretary of 
Agriculture has overruled his subordinates 
in the Food and Drug Administration 
when their interpretation of the law 
brought strong protests from the food or 
drug interests. 

A recent example of this was the corn 
sugar case. The refiners of corn products 
objected to the restrictions on corn sugar. 
The pure food officials had ordered that 
when corn sugar (dextrose) was used as a 
substitute for sugar in jams, preserves, and 
jellies, the manufacturer state this fact on 
the label. The corn sugar lobby decided 
to go over the heads of the bureaucrats. 
They tried to get a law passed tolerating 
the use of corn sugar without a declaration 
on the label. They failed. They then 
sought a departmental ruling from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In December 
1930 the Secretary of Agriculture decided 
that the previous policy of the pure food 
bureau had been too severe and that hence- 
forth dextrose might be substituted for 
cane sugar without its use being men- 
tioned. This reversal in policy not only 
made the consumer unwittingly eat a 
sugar substitute, but it made the Secre- 
tary’s subordinates eat their own words. 

The director of regulatory work in 


charge of food and drug administration 
under the Secretary of Agriculture had 
already declared: ‘‘I am opposed, as a 
matter of principle, to the sale of corn 
sugar, either as such or as an ingredient in 
food, to you, to me, or to anyone else, 
without knowledge of what it is. That 
is the principle on which the whole food 
and drug act is constructed and around 
which it revolves.’’ But he and his fellow 
scientists had to back down. As in 
Wiley’s time, the strictly scientific view- 
point ran counter to the dictates of politi- 
calexpediency. And the political officials 
standing higher in the administrative or- 
ganization overruled their expert subor- 
dinates. 

The question was not one of right or 
wrong but rather of conflicting criteria. 
Those of the market place prevailed over 
those of the laboratory. Officials are 
loath to discuss political intervention but 
they admit that they must reckon with it. 
On more than one occasion congressmen or 
senators have asked sharply, why their 
constituents were being proceeded against 
by the bureau. If the reasons given are 
regarded as unsatisfactory, the Adminis- 
tration wins an opponent in Congress; and 
if bureaucrats are to escape criticism, un- 
favorable publicity, or a cut in their appro- 
priations, they must be discreet in their 
relations with the legislative body. Law 
enforcement is always exposed to pressures 
from the outside both political and eco- 
nomic, and the character of the jurisdic- 
tion coming under the Food and Drug 
Administration accentuates this tendency. 

In this corn-sugar case the canners, the 
beekeepers, spokesmen for consumers and 
officials of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion protested against permitting the 
unstated substitution of dextrose for beet 
or cane sugar in prepared foods. They 
took their case to President Hoover but to 
no avail. Secretary Arthur M. Hyde sup- 
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ported the case of the corn products 
refiners. Consumers’ Research characterized 
this action as ‘‘the major capitulation of 
the Department of Agriculture to com- 
mercial influence within the past decade.”’ 

This episode emphasizes the anomalous 
position of the bureaucrats. Considera- 
tions of political expedience must be added 
to all the other restrictions that handicap 
their activities. As one critic has pointed 
out ‘the Department of Agriculture, since 
it functions both as defender of the con- 
sumer in a sense in some of its branches 
and as the friend of the agricultural pro- 
ducer and more especially of the manu- 
facturer using the agricultural producer's 
raw materials, is often in the impossible 
position of trying to do an economic 
service to both producer and consumer at 
the same time.’’!6 

The policy of the officials has been con- 
sistently to stress that ‘‘the enforcement of 
the laws within the jurisdiction of the 
Food and Drug Administration, though 
primarily intended to protect consumers, 
also benefits producers. This is particu- 
larly true of the farmers.’’ But unfor- 
tunately the interests of the producer can 
not always be so easily identified with 
those of the consumer. When punitive 
action threatens, those who fear strict 
regulation attempt political pressure upon 
officials. 

The bureaucrats in the Food and Drug 
Administration are in a strategically weak 
position. Theirs is a subordinate bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
hence under the control of a politician— 
the Secretary of Agriculture. These offi- 
cials are called upon to regulate powerful 
industries but they are vulnerable always 
to attacks from special interests working 
through political channels. Their deci- 
sions may be overruled by their adminis- 


6 F. J. Schlink writing in the American Federationist 
for April 1931. 
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trative superior. The possible reaction 
from the political and economic forces on 
the outside inevitably influences the work 
of the bureau and the viewpoint of the 
administrators. 

During most of their administrative 
experience the bureaucrats have been 
exposed to pressure from the producers but 
they have heard little from the consumers. 

Officials realize that if they are to strike 
this balance between the interest of the 
consumer and the producer it is desirable 
that they understand the viewpoint of 
each side. But how can the consumer 
interest be discovered? Just because all of 
us consume it does not follow that this 
activity can be extracted from each and 
then reassembled into a being known as a 
“‘consumer.’’ It takes more than a large 
appetite to represent intelligently the 
public interest in pure food regulation. 
The officials have undertaken deliberate 
campaigns to awaken the public to their 
interest as consumers. 

Consumer support was needed when the 
officials were called upon to defend their 
standards for foods and drugs in court. 
Housewives, for example, were brought in 
to testify that these official standards were 
reasonable and generally accepted among 
consumers. There was, however, no or- 
ganized consumer opinion. 

By 1930 a change had occurred. The 
report of that year states: ‘‘A gratifying 
feature of the food and drug enforcement 
activities during the year has been the evi- 
dence of renewed public interest in the 
measures taken by the Government to in- 
sure a wholesome, pure and honest foods 
and drugs supply, a development decidedly 
encouraging.’” A Senate investigation 
brought about by the agitation of a specu- 
lator alleged to have had a corner on the 
supply of Spanish ergot called public atten- 
tion tc the bureau. The prcpaganda of a 
small group of critics speaking for the 
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consumer made articulate this neglected 
viewpoint. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration inaugurated a series of radio broad- 
casts to explain its work, established a 
special information service and undertook 
a ‘‘Read-the-label’’ campaign among 
housewives. The officials soon had in- 
creased appropriations from Congress for 
extending their activities. During 1931- 

2 the criminal prosecutions instituted 
by the Administration more _ than 
doubled. The quick response on the part 
of officials to this relatively limited protest 
is significant. 

Bureaucrats in this country do not 
occupy a sphere apart. As the experience 
of this bureau shows, they are very ame- 
nable to environmental influences. Politi- 
cally their position is weak. They dare 
not oppose the dominant forces surround- 
ing them even though this may entail a 
compromise with their original purpose. 
Unprotected by a strong bureaucratic 
tradition they lack confidence in inter- 
preting the public interest. The producer 
boldly and persistently presents his case. 
The consumer is represented infrequently 
and then by self-appointed spokesmen. 
It might just as well be conceded that 
individual consumers can not express their 
views and exert their influence effectively 
before the government. No organization 
of consumers has ever succeeded in 
doing so. 

This does not mean that the Food and 
Drug Administration must be left to the 
canners and the medicine men. Unless a 


balance of interests between the producer 
and the consumer is effected, the public 
welfare can not be protected. Even 
though the individual consumer remains 
elusive, introducing a consumer interest into 
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the administrative context is not too diffi- 
cult. The officials themselves have dis- 
covered such support in women’s clubs, in 
home economics associations, and in 
similar special interest organizations. 
These allies lend encouragement but they 
do not supply the strength demanded now. 

A potentially strong consumer interest 
lies in labor unions and in various pro- 
fessional associations as, for example, 
societies of engineers, architects, physi- 
cians, teachers, etc. Hotels, hospitals, 
universities, and other institutions that 
employ purchasing agents and buy in large 
quantities could marshall strong powers 
of persuasion singly, or through their 
respective national organizations. If 
these special interests are brought to 
realize their stake in the objective execu- 
tion of the pure food and drug laws, the 
dominating influence of producers might 
be offset. 

Unless such special interests fight for 
their rights as consumers, remedial legis- 
lation cannot be secured. The recent fail- 
ure of the Tugwell bill emphasizes this 
point.” Unless these interests, in their turn, 
exert pressure upon the bureaucrats it will 
be impossible to approach that equilibrium 
of social forces essential to a just and objec- 
tive interpretation of the public interest. 
The past experience of the food and drug 
officials has made this evident. 

The first step toward reform is strength- 
ening the statutory authority of The Food 
and Drug Administration. The second es- 
sential is introducing the consumer inter- 
est in the actual executive of the law. 


17 For a discussion of the struggle in the last Con- 
gtess sce the author's article on “Food, Drugs and 
Poison” in Current History, April, 1934. 
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IS ART THE PRODUCT OF ITS AGE? 


JOHN H. MUELLER 
Washington, D. C. 


VER since the decline of the theory 
of instinct as the explanation of 
human behavior, the sociologist has 

proceeded on the principle of the interrela- 
tion, potential or actual, between the 
various aspects of culture. While the 
social scientist has, accordingly, studied 
the major social institutions and the more 
or less conspicuous items of behavior in 
society, one prominent human activity has 
remained foreign to his area of research. 
This is the field of the fine arts. Not since 
the ascendancy of the social evolutionist 
has serious attention been accorded them 
by the American social scientist, unless we 
except the researches of a few ethnologists 
and anthropologists such as Boas! and his 
pupils. Consequently there has been very 
little cross-fertilization between the social 
sciences and the field of aesthetics; and as a 
result there still prevails a lively con- 
troversy as to the very adaptability of sci- 


_entific methods to the study of the arts.3 


One version of this issue revolves around 
the question whether, and to what extent, 
art is conditioned by the epoch) 

This question would immediately elicit 
self-confident replies from those sufficiently 
interested and informed to venture an 
answer. (As is the case, however, in all 
matters which touch aesthetic issues, the 
answers would diverge in accordance with 
the principles of the respective schools of 
thought. There are those who assert the 


1 Franz Boas. Primitive Art, Cambridge, 1927. 

*Ruth L. Bunzel. The Pueblo Potter, A Study of 
Creative Imagination in Primitive Art, New York, 1929. 

3See, for example, Thomas Munro. Scéentsfic 
Method in Aesthetics, New York, 1928. Luther Ander- 
son. Aesthetics and Determinism, American Magazine 
of Art, March, 1933, p. 127. 


independence of the art work of the 
vicissitudes of temporal affairs and claim 
for it a status beyond time and circum- 
stance. How could one otherwise explain 
the enduring fame of the masters? Others, 
to the contrary, would contend that, since 
art is obviously made by man, even though 
in a ‘‘creative’’ capacity, it would neces- 
sarily reflect mundane interests. A third 
school would effect a compromise divid- 
ing, as well as it can, a given aesthetic 
product into its component parts, form and 
content—and the many variations of this 
dichotomy—and assert that while the 
content is conditioned by ephemeral fac- 
tors, its form, if a great work of art, would 
be valid for all time. Finally, one may 
append another category of opinion: there 
is a relation, but the direction of flow of 
cause and effect is merely another version 
of the hen-and-egg conundrum) ‘‘Com- 
petent’’ authorities would seem to be 
available in support of each of these 
positions. 


ROMANTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY 


Conceptions of beauty, like those of 
religion and morals, usually undergo uni- 
versalization on the part of their pro- 
tagonists. It would seem, therefore, at 
the outset that if the universality of great 
art is admitted, it would already imply a 
negative answer to our query. ( If intrinsic 
worth is accorded to a masterpiece of 
Homer or Bach, if Shakespeare is the poet 
“for all time,’’ if Beethoven belongs to all 
nations, their qualities could not be 
dependent upon adventitious changes in 
the social order. Therefore, to Roger 
Fry, art seems as ‘remote from actual life 
as the most useless mathematical the- 
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orem.’’"4 According to Schoen, ‘‘since the 
art work is inherent in value it also 
transcends time and place. The inherent, 
the intrinsic has neither chronology nor 
geography, but belongs to all epochs and 
all localities.’’> 

(The logical sanction for this supposed 
permanence of the work of art in the face 
of fluctuating circumstance was derived 
from philosophy in the form of the theory 
of the dualistic universe. Although usu- 
ally associated with Plato and Plotinus, it 
flowered most abundantly, as far as our 
present issue is concerned, with the roman- 
tic revolt of the nineteenth century. This 


alliance of romanticism and Kantian meta- 4; 


physics constituted in one form or another 
the prevailing philosophy of art almost 
until the opening of the present century. 

Briefly expressed, according to the 
romanticist, the artist possessed intuitive 
powers to experience directly the super- 
sensual world, while the scientist, by the 
aid of reason, analyzed merely the physical 
universe. Science was thereby relegated 
to an inferior order of intellectual merit 
while the artist, through his faculty of 
clairvoyance and imagination, discerned 
the Truth—with acapital ‘‘T’’. Schiller,® 
Shelley,’ Schopenhauer,* and others pro- 
mulgated this doctrine which was finally 
to place music, because of its abstraction 
and most distant resemblance to the world 
of the senses, at the pinnacle of the hier- 
archy of the arts. Art had no material 
function associated with the physical uni- 
verse, but constituted a revelation of ulti- 


‘Roger Fry. Vision and Design, London, no date, 


p- 199. 
5 Max Schoen. Art and Beauty, New York, 1932, 


p. 127. 
6 Friedrich Schiller. Ueber die dsthetische Erziehung 
des Menschen, especially letters, 2, 12, and 26. 
7 Percy B. Shelley. Defence of Poetry, Boston, 1891. 
8 Arthur Schopenhauer. On the Metaphysics of the 
Beautiful and on Aesthetics, in Selected Essays, Ernest 
Bax, ed., London, 1914. 


mate reality. Art existed for ‘‘art’s sake’’ 
and served, in fact, as a refuge from the 
physical frustrations of the perceptual 
world instead of being conditioned and 
formed by it. Beauty was itself the proto- 
type rather than the imitation of physical 
nature. / 

But the discrepant tastes, so patent to 
every historical observer, could not but 
be embarrassing to the pretensions of the 
universalist. While music, because of its 
abstract quality, was perhaps more easily 
accommodated to the principle, the pic- 
torial and literary arts were somewhat 
more recalcitrant. ‘‘Formalism’’ pre- 
sented a happy solution. ( Taking a leaf 
from the book of music, which was purely 
the ‘“‘concord of sweet sounds,’’ artists 
began to repudiate realistic fidelity which 
had been the ideal since the days of the 
Greek golden age, and concentrated upon 
what was thought to be those permanent 
and common qualities of objects, namely 
pure form. The last vestige of physical 
reality was to be eliminated by declaring 
subject matter entirely irrelevant, and 
asking the observer to react to the “‘unity 
of harmony of formal relations.’’® This 
school of thought, although not restricted 
to the graphic arts, nevertheless today 
finds its most enthusiastic sponsors among 
critics of painting and sculpture,) promi- 
nent among whom are Roger Fry,'® Clive 
Bell,!! Herbert Read,'* and George H. 
Opdyke.'* ‘The logical extreme of such 
a method,’ in the words of Mr. Fry, 
“would undoubtedly be to give up all 
resemblance to natural form and to create a 
purely abstract language of form—a visual 
music—and the later works of Picasso 


® Herbert Read. The Anatomy of Art, New York, 
1932, Pp. 4. 

10 Op. cit. 

Ml Art: New York, 1913. 

12 Op. cit. 

13 Art and Nature Appreciation, New York, 1932. 
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show this clearly enough. I would sug- 
gest that there is nothing ridiculous in the 
attempt to do this.’’ The consumer is 
expected ‘‘to be moved by the pure con- 
templation of spatial relations of plastic 
volumes independent of his experience in the 
exterior world, through his aesthetic sensi- 
bilities."’'* It follows as a corollary that 
“if we consider this special spiritual 
activity of art, we find it no doubt open at 
times to influences from life, but in the 
main self-contained—we find the rhythmi- 
cal sequences of change-determined much 
more by its own internal forces than by 
external forces... . the rhythms of life 
and of art are distinct, and as often as not 
play against each other.’"!5) 

In order that these semblances of per- 
manent reality could be appreciated by the 
human being, human nature had to be 
endowed with a parallel duality. So the 
substratum of human nature, it is said, 
consisted of the ‘‘constant factors’’’® 
which made the whole world kin. Since 
“human nature never changes,’’ ‘‘the 
deeper traits of mankind are themselves 
unaffected by rapidly altering outward 
conditions.’"'7 So long as a work of art 
speaks to these feelings, it will surmount 
the threatening ravages of time.) 

To the accusation that such reasonings 
smack of a priori rationalization, even the 
most ecstatic romanticist and the most 
tenacious philosophical idealist may, and 
does, seek refuge in the empirical evidence 
that (‘great’’ art does survive the culture 
epoch which gave it birth. Posterity has 
been kind to Homer, Shakespeare, Bach, 
and Beethoven who are enjoyed and appre- 
ciated today in many cases even more 


M4 Fry, op. cit., pp. 157-59. 

8 Tbid., p. 6. 

6 TIrving Babbitt. On Being Creative, Cambridge, 
1932, p. 142. 

17 Helen H. Parkhurst. Beauty, New York, 1930, 
p- 261. 


deeply than by their own contemporaries. 
They thereby demonstrate their right to 
the claim that they appeal to permanent 
values, however critics may diverge on the 
principles of explanation. 

To this, however, the determinist has 
his retort. ( Although, to be sure, certain 
masters are still cultivated today by espe- 
cially trained patrons, a more penetrating 
analysis of historical criticism will disclose 
the fluctuating renown of even the greatest 
geniuses. Plato's rejection of the Homeric 
poems is an early instance.** *‘Gothic”’ 
was a vulgar epithet directed at a cumber- 
some architecture, which was only subse- 
quently accepted, and now once again 
disparaged.'® The masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture are today suffering the same fate 
at the hands of an influential coterie of 
modernists who decry the slavish subservi- 
ence of art to realistic nature, which has 
been the standard since the days of the 
Renaissance, and hail with delight the 
emancipation from the incubus of classic 
models.2° Contemporary observation 
would indicate that Goethe, once the idol 
of cultured literacy, is even now passing 
into eclipse; for the mild and even indif- 
ferent enthusiasm of otherwise intelligent 
Germans on the occasion of the centenary 
of his death (1932) was a keen disappoint- 
ment to traditionalists and academicians.** 
The idolatry of Beethoven is likewise 
waning, as critical estimates of his merits 
on the occasion of the centenary of his 
death (1927) would indicate.*? Bach was 
forgotten for a century and then revived 
by Mendelssohn. Nor has Shakespeare 


18 Republic, Books III and X. 

19 Clive Bell. Op. cit., pp. 1447-45. 

20See: Paul Guillaume and Thomas Munro. 
Primitive Negro Sculpture, New York. R.H. Wilenski. 
Meaning of Modern Sculpture, New York, 1932. 

21 Clifton Fadiman. ‘‘What is Left of Goethe?"’ 
Nation, June 16, 1932. 

22 Music and Letters, Vol. VIII, No. 2, April, 1927. 
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enjoyed any but vacillating fame.** In 
fact, so fickle is public acclaim, as taken 
through the ages, that taste has seemed to 
Mr. Kellett a veritable ‘‘whirligig’’ on 
which ‘‘we can never form a positive judg- 
ment, and every sentence of the critic 
should be preluded with a mental ‘subject 
to reservation’ ."’"* Furthermore, even 
assuming the “‘permanence’’ of a work of 
art, we well know that the same work is 
in different epochs admired for widely dif- 
ferent qualities.*° With such caution 
thrust upon us, it requires considerable 
intellectual audacity to insist that any 
master “‘has stood the test of time,’’ or 
that we, in the year 1935, located as we are 
between two eternities, hold the final judg- 
ment on any aesthetic issue, 

Although such expressions of skepticism 
are far from convincing to the idealist, 
nevertheless there has arisen an increas- 
ingly quizzical attitude toward his 
pretensions. Pitted against. the tradi- 
tional system which has been dominated 
by philosophers and artists, and is still so 
influential in contemporary aesthetic the- 
ory, are the exponents of cultural 
determinism. 


i 
THE NATURAL SCIENCE MOVEMENT 


Even before romanticism and formalism 
had gained the peak of dominance, there 
occurred a revolution in thought which 
was destined to challenge the primacy of 
traditional philosophical aesthetics. The 
natural science movement, which had 
already penetrated the physical sciences 
since Galileo and Newton, had now over- 
taken biology and social philosophy, and 


*3 Augustus Ralli. A Héstory of Shakespearean 
Criticism, London, 1932. 

* Kellett,E.E. The Whirligig of Taste, New York, 
1929, p. 80. 

% See Frank Chambers. Cycles of Taste, Cambridge, 
1928. I. A.Richards. Principles of Literary Criticism, 
New York, 1928, ch. XXVI. 


tended to discredit the metaphysical 
principles and the intuitional epistemol- 
ogy of romaticists and idealists as being 
incompatible with empirical methods. 


at f . 
‘_/ Among the primary forces to shake the 


preeminent position of romanticism was 
the popularization of the theory of evolu- 
tion which tended to divest man of his 
separate status and place him alongside the 
rest of nature, thereby undermining his 
claim to a ‘‘soul,’’ his communion with 
ultimate reality, and kindred privileges. 
Thus Herbert Spencer left no place for the 
Kantian dogma that man could ‘‘know”’ 
ultimate reality without ‘“‘understanding”’ 
it, but frankly posited the sphere of the 
unknowable. Instead of seeking the 
source of the arts in metaphysical reality, 
scholars now turned to more naturalistic 
phenomena. In the realm of art, atten- 
tion was now directed to the prosaic 
studies of primitive art to determine its 
evolutionary development. Spencer him- 
self speculated upon the origin of music in 
daily emotional speech;*® Darwin saw 
aesthetic significance in the brilliant 
decorativeness of the male;?’ and Grosse, 
by his pioneer work in the beginnings of 
art, laid the basis for further investigations 
into the cultural factors in art phe- 
nomena.?* Such scholars were not inter- 
ested in the essence of Beauty. They 
assumed beauty as the physiologist as- 
sumes life. The artist was no longer a 
quasi-priest who was the interpreter of 
God and Nature, as set forth by Goethe;*® 
art was no longer the incarnation of the 
“absolute spirit’’ of Hegel,®® nor the 
“objectification of the Will’’ of Schopen- 


6 Herbert Spencer. Origin and Function of Music, 
in Essays, New York, 1910. 

27 Charles Darwin. Origin of Species, ch. 1V. 

*8 Ernest Grosse. Beginnings of Art, New York, 
1897. 

29 Zucignung. 

30 Vorlesungen siber die Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1842. 
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hauer.*! Scholars of the modern stripe 
were intent upon analyzing the craft of 
man as a product of human ingenuity, in a 
particular biological, social, and geo- 
graphic setting. | That the evolutionary 
theories have been discarded is of no 
import compared to the significance of the 
inauguration of a new method of approach. 

The growing interest in exact, compara- 
tive historiography likewise contributed 
to the new point of view. History as- 
sumed a social emphasis. Paced by such 
culture historians as Taine who purported 
to demonstrate the determinate relation of 
‘race, milieu and the moment’’ and who 
made ‘‘no attempt to do more than explain 
art according to natural laws’’ without the 
aid of metaphysics,*® it was only natural 
that scholars should strive to correlate art 
with the particular setting in which it 
arose.' In this, incidentally, they were 
only catching up with Montesquieu who 
had previously applied the principle to 
legal institutions. 

In the meantime physical science was 
conspiring to deflate the status of the queen 
of the fine arts: Music. Far from accept- 
ing its apotheosis of Pater and Browning,** 
or accepting the explanation of its power 
and charm as due to its perfect symbolism 
of the Ultimate, Helmholtz,*‘ to the great 
distress of contemporary aestheticians, 
was searching its secrets in terms of vibra- 
tions and their effect upon the physio- 
logical organism. Similarly Fechner es- 
tablished his laboratory and in the 1870's 
published his psychological studies in 
which he frankly declared his intention of 
studying the fine arts inductively ‘‘from 


31 Op. cit. 

%H. Taine. Lectures on Art, New York, 1889, 
3rd ed. 

33 See Abt Vogler. 

4H. von Helmholtz. On the Sensations of Tone, 
tr. by A. J. Ellis, 4th ed., New York, 1912. 


below’’ rather than deductively ‘‘from 
above.” 


CULTURAL DETERMINISM 


Paradoxically enough, romanticism, 
which had received from Kant and Hegel 
the philosophical sanction of timelessness, 
contributed, itself, to the destruction 
of that principle. Emancipated from 
acknowledged authority and the model of 
the ancients, the protesting groups broke 
up into many schools, which fact tended to 
discredit them all. Each artist ‘‘copied 
nature’ in his own manner. To Words- 
worth it meant trees and mountains; to 
Zola, the dramatization of a slumming 
expedition and the “‘scientific’’ transcrip- 
tion of social relations; to the impres- 
sionists, Monet and Manet, unconven- 
tional subjects and color effects. Critical 
opinion was becoming so diverse that it 
was straining the principle of unity. In 
recent decades, with more penetrating 
studies, this has become all the more 
apparent. Locke,* tracing the romantic 
period in music, showed how it was 
conditioned by the social forces in Ger- 
many and France; Mumford** has _per- 
formed an analogous task for architecture; 
Calverton,*” using the Marxian approach, 
has related the literature of England and 
America to the class ideologies of those 
countries; Strzygowski** has sketched the 
diffusion of Christian art along the trade 
routes and ‘commercial currents which 
are, in turn, determined by political 
forces."’ This relativistic interpretation 
was similarly enunciated by Keppel and 
Duffus in their report for the Committee 


% Arthur Locke. Music and the Romantic Move- 
ment in France. 

331. Mumford. Sticks and Stones; a Study of 
American Architecture and Civilization, New York, 1924. 

87V. F. Calverton. Sex*Expression in Literature, 
New York, 1926, and other works. 

38 Josef Strzygowski. Origin of Christian Church 


Art, p. 195. 
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on Social Trends, in which they frankly 
declare that ‘‘we cannot assign absolute 
values’’ to aesthetic theory.*® 

Although the relativistic interpretation 
of the existence of the varied standards of 
taste and its corresponding art forms has 
earned a certain acceptance in many quar- 
ters, it is still imperfectly understood.*° 
After professing agreement to the general 
principle that ‘‘architecture is the reflec- 
tion and expression of the culture and life 
of the time,"’ Tallmadge still betrays 
doubts that that is always the case. ‘‘It 
is curious, for instance, that the Niagara 
limestone should be expressive of cultures 
as different as 1867 and 1927. Certainly 
the Gothic of France, born of medieval 
and unreflecting ecstasy, and reared in 
tortuous, unlighted, and unpaved streets, 
was not the proper garb for urbane and 
humanistic Italy with her cobble stone 
pavements.’ /*! 

Such reservations are scattered through- 
out the literature on the history of art and 
hark back to the now outmoded folk- 
psychology or to the Hegelian Zeétgeist. 
At present, however, we recognize that the 
building of culture is a syncretic process, 
an accumulation of elements derived from 
manifold and otherwise alien sources. 
Just as there is no “‘pure’’ race so there is 
no ‘‘pure’’ culture. An indigenous cul- 
ture’? is purely hypothetical, depending 
upon the area in question conceived in 
both space and historical genesis. Dif- 
fusion is constantly occurring. How 
ostensibly inharmonious these elements 
may be is illustrated in the adoption of the 


°F. P. Keppel and R. L. Duffus. The Arts in 
American Life, New York, 1933, pp. 2-3. 

4° See, for example, the satirical article by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates. ‘‘American Virility and British 
Decadence," Nation, Oct. 18, 1933. 

“t Thomas E. Tallmadge. The Story of Architecture, 
New York, 1927, pp. 13-14. 

* Architects commonly distinguish between in- 
digenous and foreign architecture. 


nude figure in the graphic arts from 
Greek classicism during the Renaissance. 
This trait probably never would have 
arisen in western culture, as it never has 
arisen in oriental art, nor in Eskimo 
graphics. Even today, the convergent 
streams of Puritanism and classicism render 
it difficult to differentiate between art and 
indecency.** 

Since culture is more than the overt 
phenomenon of social behavior, but in- 
cludes beliefs, attitudes, and ideologies, 
the latter are frequently carried in migra- 
tion more easily than bag and baggage. 
In fact, as often as not, art styles are intro- 
duced to new areas much like the plague— 
by a small number of infected carriers, as is 
well illustrated by the classic revival in 
America, which was given its impetus by 
the Chicago World's Fair of 1893 through 
the agency of a group of graduate archi- 
tects recently returned from Paris where 
they had absorbed the teachings of the 
Beaux Arts.! Similarly, Thomas Jefferson, 
a fine scholar as well as statesman, who 
had lived in Paris for five years as ambas- 
sador to the French court and had wit- 
nessed the construction of the Pantheon in 
Paris, and had consequently been infected 
by the classic virus which broke out in 
America after his return in the form of the 
capitol of Virginia, built according to the 
classic Roman model of the Maison Carrée 
at Nimes, France. 

To be sure, imitation is never exact, but 
an amalgamation of alien and provincial 
ingredients, which are, however, discerned 
only by the historically sophisticated. So 
America copied Greek models, even 
though it had to use tin and wood instead 
of marble; even though on the stately 
Corinthian pillars of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D. C., were substituted, for the 


“8 For the early American reactions to the nude in 
art, see: Suzanne LaFollette. Art in America, New 
York, 1929, pp. 68-69. 
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graceful traditional Greek acanthus leaves, 
the ears of indigenous Indian corn, tobacco 
leaves, and cotton bolls. Good Presbyte- 
rians built churches during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century in the style of 
pagan temples; and for the model of the 
central portion of the Pennsylvania station 
in New York, the architect sought out the 
tepidarium of the Imperial bath at Rome. 

Similar analysis may be made of other 
cultures, but their array of fine arts will 
invariably testify to the extreme commix- 
ture of cultural elements even in the most 
provincial primitivity. | If, therefore, by 
‘product of the age’’ is meant ‘‘invented,”’ 
then very few objects could be so accred- 
ited; if ‘‘reflection of the age’’ symbolizes 
its hopes, pretensions, aspirations or 
ideals, then the adaptation of the Greek 
colonnade to American circumstances is 
indeed a product of American life and 
culture. 

~~Confusion* has arisen likewise because 
of the expectation that conspicuous events 
be reflected in prevailing art tastes. This 
is by no means necessarily the case. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, the violent 
storms of conquest passed right over the 
areas where literary activities were main- 
tained unscorched by the heat of the con- 
flict; the battle of Jena disturbed very little 
the dominant reading preferences of cul- 
tured Germans.‘ 

Dominated by the concept of Zettgeist, a 
term which served the Hegelians so well 
during the nineteenth century, critics 
were blind to the seething cultural process 
here delineated, but conceived of society 
as a homogenous unity, pervaded by a 
“‘spirit’’ which expressed itself consist- 
ently in its civilization. Such a concep- 
tion of the spirit of the times would, 
indeed, suggest an incongruity in the 
repetitive appearance of Niagara limestone 


44. L. Schiicking. Die Sozstologie der literarischen 
Geschmacksbildung, Berlin, 1931, p. 22. 


in diverse cultures.“*, More accurately 
speaking, however, art is not the product 
of the “‘times’’, nor of society. These 
terms are too all-embracing. It is rather 
the product, the creation of the respective 
groups of which the larger society is com- 
posed. These groups may represent any 
conceivable interest in age, class, wealth, 
erudition, or sex, each displaying its char- 
acteristic taste preferences. The children 
with their fairy tales, the aristocracy with 
its opera, museums, and literature; the 
masses with their jazz—the innumerable 
groups all create, adopt, or perpetuate 
their own works of art. | A German aes- 
thetician,*® with a characteristic flare for 
neologisms, refers to these groups as 
Geschmackstragertypen (taste-catrier-types ). 
It is only when we break up ‘‘society’’ into 
its component parts that the cultural 
determination of art forms becomes 
apparent. 

There are those, however, who see the 
effective solution of our problem in neither 
of these extremes which have, respectively, 
rendered an unequivocal negative and 
affirmative reply to our original query. 
The compromise would divide the work of 
art into its two elements: form and con- 
tent. | Admitting what cannot be denied, 
namely that art epochs do present different 
fronts, and that only through familiarity 
with historical allusions can many works 
be made intelligible to modern mentality, 
some nevertheless assert that this objective 
aspect does not constitute the essence of 
art. It is alleged that when one has 
described or examined the works of art as 
have Taine, Calverton, and others, one has 
studied merely the materials, the outward 
husk, of art, not art itself. The materials, 
to be sure, reflect the times, but the funda- 
mental feelings and emotions transmitted 
therein, to which the great artist appeals, 

* See supra, p. 370, of this issue. 


 Schiicking, op. cit. 
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and on which he relies to produce his 
effect, are elemental and‘eternal. ‘‘The 
ultimate values of art transcend the indi- 
vidual and his time and circumstance. .. . 
In expressing his intuition, the artist will 
use materials placed in his hands by the 
circumstances of his time.’!4” 

Closer insight will here disclose a false 
dichotomy of form and content, and arouse 
the suspicion that we have been misled by 
the easy analogy of the foundry. After 
all, only in Wonderland can the grin be 
separated from the Cheshire cat. To be 
sure, the fundamental emotions may be 
universal, but they cannot be communi- 
cated by telepathy; they must be made 
corporeal in a concrete situation. It is 
then found that a situation which would 
arouse vengeance in one culture may 
extract a peal of laughter in another. 
Succinctly put, the universality of an emo- 
tion would by no means guarantee the uni- 
versality of a work of art. By the same 
logic, human nature is, and is not, uniform 
throughout mankind. As a formula of 
concepts, it may be ‘“‘common to all man- 
kind’’;** as a going concern, translated 
into concrete behavior as manifested in 
art, it is very much attached to time and 
space. 

Among the more recent irreconcilables 
to the procedure of subordinating man to 
the laws of nature are the new humanists. 
The late Professor Irving Babbitt has 
stated: ‘*. . . the great revolutionary task 
of the nineteenth-century thinkers was to 
put man into nature. The great task of 
twentieth-century thinkers is to get him 
out again; . . . a beauty that is relativistic 
and impressionistic finally becomes mean- 
ingless.’’*® ‘‘Students of aesthetics may 


‘7 Read, op. cét., p. 223. 

48 The concept of universality needs clarification, 
but such elaboration would not be relevant at this 
point. 

** Babbitt, op. cét., pp. 132-33; 178-79. 


as well face the facts and recognize in 
determinism a theory that is hostile to 
ase,"*9* 

However, the whirligig of taste, so 
fickle and capricious as it seems in the dis- 
tribution of its favors, need not necessarily 
lead to such skepticism. Here the rela- 
tivistic approach and a knowledge of ele- 
mentary social science will inject meaning 
where aesthetic agnosticism would other- 
wise prevail. Tastes are not nearly so 
conglomerate and meaningless as the 
idealists would imply; for, beneath the 
diversities of standards there is a substruc- 
ture of uniformity which itself makes 
social life possible and which will guaran- 
tee a certain comparable uniformity in 
aesthetic, moral, political, and other 
standards. Solipsism is not the alterna- 
tive to absolutism. / The work of art, and 
the group in which it has its being are 


“yrelated as plant and soil. To be sure, the 


social soil of America with its indoor as- 
semblies and inclement weather does not 
nourish the classic style as did ancient 
Hellas with its outdoor worship and 
salubrious climate. But the migration of 
culture produces incompatibilities that are 
no greater than those produced by the 
migration of races. 

The last stronghold of the idealists can 


also be captured. (The formalistic types of -f 
jart, such as music, also depend upon the 


mechanical inventions, instruments, the 
mutable habits of thought in harmony, 
and other psychological processes. Their 
cultivation depends upon distribution of 
surplus wealth, upon social organization, 
religious scruples, and other ingredients of 
culture which do not isolate such phe- 
nomena from any other feature of the 
culture complex. , 

| Finally, the interaction between art and 
its epoch is not one-sided but reciprocal. 


5° Luther Anderson, op. cit. 
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In a sense, the Wagnerian music-drama was 
a product of German nationalism of the 
nineteenth century, fertilized by the com- 
poser’s erudition in Greek drama. At the 
same time, by establishing novel musical 
habits, it created the taste which finally 
approved it, and is even now, during the 
period of the recrudescence of German 
nationalist sentiments, enjoying a revival 
which makes it a powerful factor in social 
control. A work of art, therefore, is not 
the product of genius alone; it is a co- 
operative enterprise between author, audi- 
ence, geography, philosophy of life and 
the innumerable winds of fashion which, 
as far-as wé are consciously concerned, 


blow whither they listeth. If art is still 
mysterious, so is the chemical reaction in 
the test tube. Everything, when pursued 
to its more profound implications, ends in 
mystery. Beauty is neither more nor less 
mysterious than is any other phenomenon 
in nature; tastes can be accounted for, and 
no taste is intrinsically superior to any 
other. { With such a point of view, we 
shall no longer be interested in art, and 
its essence, but in the arts and their inter- 
relations as an activity of social man, 
toward the clarification of which the 
social sciences may well make a con- 


tribution. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL REASON FOR THE LAG OF “‘NON- 
MATERIAL” CULTURE TRAITS 


HADLEY CANTRIL 


Harvard University 


HE distinction made by sociologists 
between the ‘‘material’’ and the 
““‘non-material’’ traits provides a 
rough classification of the different factors 
in a culture pattern.! For the sake of the 


argument to follow, we shall accept the, 


distinction for its conceptual usefulness. 
Analyses of the comparative rate of change 
of these two types of culture traits has led 
various writers to the conclusion that on 
the whole there is a tendency for material 
changes to take place more rapidly, thus 
causing a cultural ‘“‘lag’’ because of the 
disparity in rate of change.? Although 
explanations for resistance to general 
social change have been attempted in 
cultural, economic, geographical, biologi- 
cal, and psychological terms, satisfactory 
reasons for the differential rate of change 
of non-material traits are difficult to find. 
The reasons given are usually tenuous and 
vague. Thus Ogburn states that ‘‘the 
adoption of inventions in material culture 
will be somewhat earlier than changes 


1Cf. Malcolm M. Willey, ‘Society and Its Cul- 
tural Heritage,’’ in Introduction to Sociology, New York, 
1927, p. $18; W. F. Ogburn, Soctal Change, New York, 
1922. 

2Cf. Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, New York, 
1923; Ogburn, op. cét. 
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in the non-material culture, and that 
obstacles to change are found in connection 
with non-material culture that are not 
found with the material culture."’* We 
would like to know more specifically what 
some of these ‘‘obstacles to change’’ are. 

Since the acceptance or rejection of any 
trait (either material or non-material) 
depends in the last analysis on the indi- 
viduals who live within a culture area, an 
examination of the changes in these traits 
with reference to the psychology of per- 
sonality may reveal at least one of the 
“obstacles’’ which are peculiar to the non- 
material traits. What, then, are the 
typical ways in which changes of material 
traits occur and how do these changes 
differ from those of non-material culture 
traits? 

First of all it is apparent that material 
traits will be accepted if they are con- 
sonant with the prevailing value of the 
culture. For example, if a representative 
individual of the American culture pattern 
shares the contemporary high economic 
value which determines that he should 
gain satisfaction by displaying his wealth, 
we can imagine that, without the slightest 


*Ogburn, op. cét., p. 275. 
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re-ordering of personal values, he would 
readily replace a fine chaise with an auto- 
mobile and later change the automobile 
for an airplane as these new material traits 
are introduced. The fine chaise, the auto- 
mobile, and the airplane would all repre- 
sent his dominant interest and the para- 
mount value of hisculture. However, ifa 
new non-material trait were introduced 
which was not consistent with the general 
determining tendency it would probably 
be rejected. The individual would resist 
a new form of government such as Com- 
munism since it would mean a complete 
reorganization of the mental pattern char- 
acteristic of his personality. 

Likewise any type of cultural value 
seems to determine the nature of the mate- 
rial traits which are accepted as elabora- 
tions of the existing culture pattern. In 
sixteenth century Florence new objects of 
art were greedily received by a culture 
predominantly aesthetic. Sparta, on the 
other hand, discouraged artistic endeavor 
and accepted only those material traits 
which conformed to her militaristic atti- 
tudes. For many centuries China has 
incorporated into its culture pattern 
numerous concrete expressions of filial 
piety. England readily adopted material 
traits which would satisfy and extend her 
commercial attitudes of the seventeenth 
century. Under the reign of Louis XIV, 
Versailles was flooded with symbols of 
luxury and magnificence, whereas in the 
Middle Ages complete abstinence from all 
forms of physical comfort and luxury was 
practised by different cultural groups. 

New material traits, then, arising 
within or introduced into a culture will be 
rapidly accepted if they are consistent 
with existing attitudes and are therefore 
found to have positive value, whereas new 
material traits which satisfy other atti- 
tudes will be rejected or are less likely to 
beintroduced. But new non-material traits 


are not usually consonant with prevailing 
attitudes. Ifa non-material trait is incor- 
porated in a culture pattern, it must either 
supplant or modify a tigid, dynamic 
interest. And because new non-material 
traits necessitate a change of value rather 
than a mere extension in the range of inclu- 
siveness of a value, they will be accepted 
slowly, if at all. The great resistances to 
culture change seem to be largely explica- 
ble in terms of the characteristics of the 
general attitudes built up in any given 
social era. The numerous provincial reli- 
gious attitudes pervading Egyptian culture 
in the fourteenth century B.C. would not 
yield to Ikhnaton’s new religious concep- 
tions in spite of the propaganda and force 
used to promulgate them. The many 
warnings of Isocrates were rejected because 
of the rigid attitudes of local patriotism 
generated in the Greek city states. Since 
introductions of conflicting non-material 
traits necessitate a re-ordering of the 
fundamental values that compose the *‘in- 
ner’ life of men and since the very char- 
acteristics of these values seem inimical to 
change, it is not surprising that changes in 
non-material traits are relatively slow. 
Ikhnaton, Socrates, Christ, Joan of Arc, 
Rousseau, Marx, and modern social re- 
formers have attempted to change 
ingrained patterns of personality, whereas 
the creators of new material traits have 
usually suggested only more efficient or 
more elaborate ways in which existing 
attitudes may find expression. - And such 
innovations in material traits do not 
necessarily require any change of attitude. 

The interpretation that new material 
traits are readily admitted into a culture if 
they give concrete expression to prevailing 
values and that new non-material traits are 
only gradually accepted because of the 
rigidity of pre-existing values, is confirmed 
by recent laboratory investigation con- 
cerned with the qualitative nature of 
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attitudes. In spite of the confusion in 
the definitions of ‘‘attitude,’’ research has 
demonstrated that there are definite char- 
acteristics of attitudes. We find that 
attitudes (1) may be general and pervasive; 
(2) that the general determining tendencies 
are more constant and enduring than the 
Specific attitudes; and (3) that a general 
attitude seems to serve as a dynamic or at 
least as a determinative influence upon 
more specific attitudes and reactions.® 
Thus an individual may have a_ general 
aesthetic attitude which will determine his 
reactions in specific situations and which 
will be more difficult to change than some 
less general disposition. 

The pervasiveness of attitudes has been 
illustrated in numerous quantitative 
studies. Vetter, for example, has found 
that a liberal attitude is reflected consist- 
ently by an individual in various types of 
social situations.‘ The assumption in 
most scales for measuring attitudes is 


* Although the concept of attitude is ‘‘ill-defined, 
and as employed by various writers refers to deter- 
mining tendencies that range in inclusiveness from 
the Aufgabe to the Weltanschauung"’ (Cf.G.W. Allport, 
“What Is a Trait of Personality,"’ J/. of Abn. and Soc. 
Psychol., XXV, 368, 1931) there is in most definitions 
of the term a subjective reference to some type of deter- 
mining tendency. We shall therefore consider atti- 
tude as mental Struktur rather than as a form of action 
or expression such asa habit. Since expressive move- 
ments are held to be bio-physical rather than bio- 
social products, the sociologist seeking an explanation 
of cultural change may perhaps most fruitfully turn 
to the more socially determined ‘‘elements’’ of per- 
sonality, namely, attitudes. 

§ These and other characteristics of attitudes have 
been determined by the writer (Cf. General and Spe- 
cific Attitudes, Psychological Monograph, XLII, no. 192, 
1932). Experimental evidence for the pervasive, en- 
during, and dynamic nature of attitudes referred to 
will be found in this study. 

6 Cf. Read Bain, ‘“Theory and Measurement of 
Attitudes and Opinions,’’ Psychol. Bull., XXVII, 


357-379, 1930. 
7G. B. Vetter, “Measurement of Social and Po- 


litical Attitudes,’’ J/. of Abn. and Soc. Psychol., XXV, 
149-189, 1930. 


that there are various ways in which a 
general determining tendency may exert a 
directive influence and that any activity in 
which a characteristic attitude is mani- 
fested may be thought of as consistent and 
harmonious with personality. The va- 
lidity of this assumption has been exper- 
imentally established. 

The enduring quality of general attitudes 
has also been demonstrated. _Investiga- 
tion on the relative constancy of general 
attitudes and specific content has shown 
that a general attitude remains compara- 
tively constant over a period of time while 
specific content which refers to that atti- 
tude is usually different at various times. 
Experiments have also shown that general 
impressions are more frequently recalled 
than specific references. 

These characteristics of attitudes would 
seem to give a valid psychological explana- 
tion for the relatively slow change in non- 
material culture traits. If general atti- 
tudes are constant they will not readily 
yield to change; if they are pervasive they 
may be expressed in numerous ways; if 
they are dynamic then specific attitudes 
toward specific situations will be consist- 
ent with the broader pattern of mental 
life; and if a new material trait is intro- 
duced into a culture, it will be accepted in 
so far as it is in harmony with the domi- 
nant values of that culture. 

Wide differences exist, of course, in both 
the quality and intensity of individual 
attitudes. However, these differences 
must be conceived of as differences existing 
within a given culture. If we regard atti- 
tudes as cumulations of specific thought 
processes stimulated by cultural surround- 
ings, then the attitudes of all individuals 
who live in a given culture pattern will be 
determined by the characteristic values of 
that particular culture. This influence of 
culture attitudes in determining individual 
attitudes seems sociologically unques- 
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tioned. Thus Maclver states ‘‘that cer- 
tain attitudes characterize whole groups, 
tribal, local, racial, national, and so forth, 
towards other groups. These attitudes 
are sustained and perpetuated within the 
mores of the groups, being in large part 
confirmed in each member by the social 
influences which bear upon him.’’* There 
are, then, broad differences in the prevail- 
ing attitudes of cultures as well as indi- 
vidual differences of attitudes within a 
culture and the attitudes of an individual 
are necessarily rated with preference to the 
cultural norm. Thus a person with an 
intense religious attitude today might well 
have been classified as only ordinarily 
religious had he lived under the reign of 
Pope Gregory VII or in thirteenth cen- 
tury Italy. Likewise a modern conser- 
vative might have appeared thoroughly 
liberal in the society represented by John 
Cotton. 

The non-material traits in a society do 
change, then, however slowly. Although 
we are interested here primarily in the 
disparity between the rate of material and 
non-material change, a few reasons, based 
on the nature of attitudes, may be sug- 
gested for the shift in non-material traits. 
(1) Certain new non-material traits which 
agree with pre-existing general attitudes 
are soon adopted by a culture and thereby 
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extend or intensify the prevailing values. 
Thus the commercial attitudes which were 
aroused in sixteenth century Spain and 
England were favorably received since 
they enhanced the existing nationalistic 
attitudes. Americans are captivated by 
new attitudes suggesting a ‘‘business’’ 
government; and modern Russia accepts 
the American attitudes toward efficiency 
and machine technique since they aid in 
fulfilling the general Soviet ideals. (2) 
New attitudes may be rapidly assumed by 
the discontented members of a society if 
the prevailing cultural values are the cause 
of the unrest. These dissatisfied indi- 
viduals may then organize themselves 
around the new attitudes which are then 
likely to become institutionalized. The 
growth and spread of Christianity and 
Communism seem to illustrate this type of 
change. (3) New material traits intro- 
duced into a culture may readily show an 
easier, more efficient way of life and cause 
a consequent change of cultural forms 
which will be more in harmony with the 
new cultural contents. The spread of 
machine civilization in Japan and the 
acceptance of certain corollary Western 
values exemplifies this way of change. 
(4) Education and (5) propaganda may 
gradually produce the infiltration of new 
attitudes to the members of a society. 


WAS THE AMERICAN CONFLICT A WAR BETWEEN STATES? 


ROBERT W. WINSTON 
Durham, North Carolina 


NTIL anger had somewhat abated 
in the North, the victors in the 
war of 1861 insisted that the clash 

of arms should be called the War of the 
Rebellion. In fact they wrote the ugly 

8R.M. Maclver, Society: Its Structure and Change, 
New York, 1931, p. 45. 


word rebellion in the official records. In 
vain the South protested, insisting that the 


term was offensive. The war was not a 


rebellion but a civil conflict. At length 
the North yielded the point. The Civil 
War, it should be called. 

In the meantime, however, an old 











i 
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Unionist who had opposed secession and 
obstructed the Confederate President at 
every turn made a discovery. About the 
year 1870 Alex. Stephens discovered that 
the conflict was not a civil war but was a 
war between states. As Mr. Stephens’ 
term is now coming into use among some 
writers, including, here and there, a his- 
torian, it seems not inappropriate to 
inquire if the war of 1861 was, in truth 
and in fact, between states. 

The following phrases are sometimes 
used to designate the unfortunate conflict: 
War of the Rebellion, Brothers’ War, 
Confederate War, War of Secession, War 
between the Confederate States and the 
United States, War for Southern Inde- 
pendence, War between the States, Civil 
War. We may dismiss with a word all of 
the above terms except the last two. War 
of the Rebellion is a phrase which has been 
generally abandoned, Brothers’ War is 
sentimental, Confederate War and War of 
Secession are historically correct but color- 
less. War between the Confederate States 
and the United States is quite accurate but 
is long and cumbersome, War for Southern 
Independence is picturesque but it carries 
a sting, implying that the southern states 
have lost their independence and are 
attached to the United States Government 
against their will. 

We may now consider the remaining 
terms, War between the States, and Civil 
War. In respect to the first we will pass 
over the fact that Mr. Stephens, the coiner 
of the phrase, had often spoken of it as the 
Civil War, and will examine his reasons for 
changing the phraseology. He relies on 
Vattel’s Law of Nations (Stephens, War 
between the States, Il, 426), and quotes so 
much of that work as relates to a civil war 
in a nation, but fails to quote the reference 
to a civil war in a republic. Now Vattel 
places these two conflicts on the same 


footing and concludes that in each case it is 
a civil war. 

At page 489 Vattel says, ‘When, in a 
republic the nation is divided into two 
opposite factions and both sides take arms, 
this is called a civil war.’’ A little earlier 
the author had declared that ‘‘Custom 
appropriates the term civil war to a war 
between members of one and the same 
political society.’" This phrase Stephens 
relies on, and insists that the United States 
in 1860 was not one political society but 
was composed of several political socie- 
ties. Therefore, argues Stephens, Vattel’s 
definition of civil war does not apply to 
the American conflict. 

Let us examine this contention. We 
may concede, for the sake of the argument, 
that the United States in 1860 was, in 
certain respects, not one political society. 
But it must be said that in the matter of 
making war the United States was one 
political society: the Constitution had so 
provided. The Constitution took from 
the states the war-making power and gave 
such power to the General Government. 
Therefore, war within United States ter- 
ritory and by citizens of such territory was 
not a war between states. 

If Stephens implies that it was a con- 
flict between the United States of America, 
on the one side, and the Confederate States 
of America, on the other—that is between 
two great political organizations—he is of 
course correct. But manifestly this is not 
his meaning. That statement is not sig- 
nificant, it is a mere platitude; nor would it 
have served his purpose. It is true Ste- 
phens asserts that ‘‘The war was therefore 
a war between states regularly organized 
into two separate federal republics.’ But 
the context shows, and the title of his 
book makes plain, that he meant the war 
was one between states as states and not 
between two grand political organizations. 
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And this brings us to the point: Was the 
war a war between states as states? Is it 
correct, historically, to speak of the War 
between the States? Did New York wage 
war against Georgia, did Massachusetts 
fight against Virginia, did Maine contend 
with Mississippi? As we have seen, this 
was not the case, the Constitution of the 
United States and also of the Confederacy 
forbade it. No state, as a state, fought 
with any other state. For the purpose of 
making war the United States was a unit. 
So was the Confederacy. For war-making 
purposes the states were merged into their 
respective governments. 

South Carolina did not declare war 
against New York, nor did Georgia con- 
tend with Pennsylvania, nor North Caro- 
lina with New Jersey. Nor did any single 
northern state wage war against any single 
southern state. In the matter of seceding 
how did each southern state proceed? It 
first withdrew from the Union and became 
a separate Republic. Later it joined an 
organization called the Confederate States. 
But, for the purposes of self-defense, the 
southern states were merged into the Con- 
federacy. Once during the war, Georgia, 
as a State, raised certain regiments and 
tendered them to the Confederacy. Con- 
gress approved, but President Davis vetoed 
the bill insisting that such action would 
destroy the Confederacy: eradicate its 
sovereignty and make of it a bundle of 
states. Moreover, troops from North 
Carolina were merged into Virginia regi- 
ments, colonels and generals from Georgia 
commanded Tennessee and Texas soldiers, 
Virginia generals led armies composed of 
troops from every southern state, fighting 
them on the battlefields of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. General Lee 
fought against his own brother-in-law, 
Judge Marshall; and also against his 
nephew, Colonel Marshall, and his cousin, 


Rear Admiral S. P. Lee. Meade fought 
against his wife’s brother, General Huger. 

If the war was not one between states, 
was it acivil war? As we have seen Vat- 
tel declares that resistance inside a republic 
to its organized government is civil war. 
We might quote Washington and other 
Fathers that the United States is a Repub- 
lic—a conclusion in which Mr. Stephens 
concurs. In truth Stephens, in his Au- 
gusta speech in 1861 (Stephens, [bid., 
II, 708), had declared that the election of 
Breckinridge and Lane would probably 
bring on disunion ‘‘and civil strife.”’ 
General Lee uniformly spoke of the war as 
civil strife, and in a magazine article Gen- 
eral Richard Taylor designates it as the 
Civil War. In his splendid short stories 
Thos. Nelson Page writes of the Civil War. 

January 21, 1861, Jefferson Davis ad- 
dressed the United States Senate and pre- 
sented South Carolina’s grievances (Row- 
land, Davis, IV, 579): ‘You have rendered 
civil war inevitable,’’ declared Mr. Davis. 
The Southern Literary Messenger, an expo- 
nent of the best southern scholarship, in 
May, 1861, warned its readers that “‘a civil 
war with all its horrors had, begun.” 
(Volume 32, p. 129.) Governor Letcher 
of Virginia answered Lincoln's call for 
troops with these words, ‘You have 
chosen to inaugurate civil war."’ In fact 
until Stephens’ discovery all southerners 
called the war a civil conflict. Poole’s 
Abridged Index of Periodical Literature, 
covering the forty year period after the 
war, employs the phrase Civil War several 
hundred times. It nowhere uses the 
phrase, War between the States. The 
Century Dictionary affirms that, ‘‘War 
between different sections of one country 
or between differing factions of one peo- 
ple,’ is called civil war. The National 
Biographical Dictionary uniformly writes, 
“The Civil War.”’ 
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But we may go a step further and admit 
Mr. Stephens’ contention, that the United 
States in 1860 was not one political society. 
Yet the fact remains that the conflict was 
acivilone. For the reason that Civil War 
did rage in thirteen of the fifteen slave 
states. Stephens concedes that a state is 
one political society and that war between 
the citizens of the same state would be a 
civil war. Now such a war did actually 
rage in Tennessee, in Missouri, in Virginia, 
in Maryland, in Kentucky, in North 
Carolina, and in thirteen of the fifteen 
slave states. That is Virginians fought 
Virginians; Marylanders fought Mary- 
landers; and so on all down the line. In 
truth, the reason the South failed to win was 
because the war was a civil war and not a war 
between states. Had each and every slave 
state been of one mind and undivided the 
Confederacy would have been unconquer- 
able. It was the Border Slave States that 
repudiated secession and saved the Union. 

In the Union army there were 283,599 
white men from southern slave states, 
actively participating against the south. 
(O. R. Serial no. 125, p. 1269). The slave 
state of Missouri furnished more than 
100,000 troops to the Union cause; Vir- 
ginia furnished more than 31,000; Tennes- 
see more than 31,000; Maryland more than 
33,000; Delaware more than 11,000; Ar- 
kansas more than 8,o00. South Carolina 
and Georgia alone of the slave states failed 
to furnish troops against the Confederacy. 
When war broke out in Missouri, the state 
convention designated it as a civil war; 
and in many Kentucky towns companies 
would be formed and one march North and 


another march South. 


It might be mentioned, further, that the 
Confederacy failed of foreign recognition 
because the statesmen of Europe considered 
the conflict civil strife. In vain did 
Benjamin, Secretary of State, insist, in 
diplomatic conversation with Foreign 
Secretary Russell, that the war was be- 
tween states and not mere civil strife, 
Russell, a southern sympathizer, replied to 
Benjamin that England could not accept 
that view as the only basis of the war was 
revolution. 

On the whole it would seem that the 
phrase Civil War accurately describes the 
conflict, nor does it beg the question at 
issue between southern Unionists and 
southern Secessionists as the term, War 
between the States, does. If it was a war 
between states, and if a state had the right 
to withdraw at pleasure from the Union, 
Secession was right, Appomattox was a 
tragedy, and the southern states are at this 
hour conquered territory. 

It is an interesting fact that an old time 
Union Whig should have discovered the 
phrase war between the states. It was 
Alex. Stephens who published a work 
under that new title—Stephens who had 
opposed Secession and obstructed the Con- 
federate President. Little wonder that 
the great, consistent Georgian, Ben. H. 
Hill, was enraged at Stephens’ change from 
a Union Whig to a Secession Democrat 
and characterized Stephens as a turn-coat. 
In the Atlanta Constitution after the war, 
Hill openly and fiercely charged that 
Stephens changed front to meet popular 
favor thereby securing a seat in the United 
States Senate. 
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THE CRISIS CONCEPT IN THE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF PERSONALITY 


ELTON F. GUTHRIE 
University of Washington 


HE term ‘‘crisis’’ has been used in 

common parlance to designate im- 

portant, decisive states of things, 
critical or culmination points, or turning 
points where the change is either favorable 
or unfavorable. The term is applied both 
to events in the external world of affairs 
and to the physical or mental states of indi- 
viduals. Biographers use the term in the 
latter sense to indicate the crucial points 
in the lives of their subjects and occa- 
sionally an autobiographer will label a 
period in his own mental life or event in 
his career as a crisis. 

The term has been applied technically in 
some fields. In medicine it is used with 
reference to the symptom manifestations of 
a disease. The widest standardized usage 
of the term has been made by economists 
in connection with low points in the busi- 
ness cycle. Psychologists sometimes 
speak of adolescence, senility, and mental 
aberrations as crises without pretense of a 
technical definition of the word. Sociolo- 
gists, following the influence of W. I. 
Thomas, have been using the term in the 
analysis of group phenomena and more 
recently with special reference to group 
situations as they affect the individual 
personality. 

In this paper the main developments in 
the study of crises as group phenomena 
which bear upon individual behavior will 
be indicated. Also, studies dealing with 
phases of personality change where the 
change is related to group factors will be 
dealt with. This survey of literature may 
thus be regarded as preliminary to the 
development of a view of personality inte- 


1 Cf. John Stuart Mill, Autobiography, Ch. V. 


gration in terms of crises in the life of an 
individual. 

Thomas made the first extensive defini- 
tion of crisis as a social-psychological 
concept. In an early article? he describes 
crises as ‘‘incidents in group-life which 
interrupt the flow of habit and give rise to 
changed conditions of consciousness and 
practice.’" He describes the process by 
which shock disturbs the smooth-running 
of habit and calls for an adjustment on a 
new level. Attention is activated, emo- 
tions are aroused, and the situation is 
explored ‘‘with a view to reconstructing 
modes of activity."’ New customs arise 
in the group through the collective action 
of individuals in meeting crises. There 
are several varieties of crises, catastro- 
phies, such as famine, flood, and pesti- 
lence; the more regular events of birth, 
puberty and death; experiences such as 
dreams, intoxication, and epilepsy; and 
conflicts between individuals or between 
individuals and the group, as in individual 
violations of group codes. Out of this 
range of events arise moral, religious and 
legal practices, inventions, and the divi- 
sion of labor. 

While his emphasis in this analysis is 
essentially on the side of the group signifi- 
cance of crisis, the individual aspects are 
not neglected as witnessed by the use of 
the terms ‘‘habit,’’ ‘‘emotion,’’ and 
“attention.” 

In his Source Book for Social Origins, 
Thomas gave a somewhat more extended 
analysis of crisis, again with the emphasis 
on the group aspects.* Here he points out 


2W. I. Thomas, ‘The Province of Social Psy- 
chology,’’ Am. J. Soc., X (1904-5), 445-55. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 16-22. 
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that he is not employing the term in the 
sense of a violent event but merely as a 
disturbance of habit. In an article of still 
later date‘ he places more emphasis on the 
applications of the term to individual 
behavior. Changes in environment result 
in ‘‘greater fitness, reduced efficiency, or 
death.’’ Crisis is followed by greater 
intelligence on the one hand or mental 
depression on the other. 

The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
may be regarded as a study in crisis al- 
though in this work there is no systematic 
employment of the term.® In a fairly 
recent article on personality’ Thomas does 
not mention the term “‘crisis’’ but he is 
impressed with the number of psycho- 
neurotic personalities who have fallen into 
this state through a single conditioning 
incident. He applies this to the normal 
personality in showing that a single criti- 
cal experience may ‘‘define the situation”’ 
and give a ‘“‘psychological set. . . often 
determining the whole life-direction.”’ 
Thomas’ most recent volume, in collabora- 
tion with D. S. Thomas, makes no mention 
of the term. It does, however, state that, 
although they concede the part that con- 
stitutional differences depending on physi- 
ological processes play, they are also 
“impressed with the fact that life experi- 
ences, perhaps a single experience, may so 
condition the individual that his reactions 
are or appear to be as pathological as 


*W. 1. Thomas, “‘Race Psychology: Standpoint 
and Questionnaire with particular Reference to the 
Immigrant and Negro,"’ Am. J. Soc., XVII (1912), 
725-75: 

5 See also Park and Miller, O/d World Traits Trans- 
planted, 1921, pp. 60-61, for a statement of change in 
the * ‘definition of the situation’’ as a crisis in the life 


of immigrants. 

®W. I. Thomas, ““The Problem of Personality in 
the Urban Environment"’ in E. W. Burgess (ed.), The 
Urban Community (Selected papers from the Proceed- 
ings of the American Sociological Society, 1925), 


pp. 38-47. 


those of the constitutional inferior."’? Ir 
seems that Thomas has lost interest in the 
term taken up so assiduously by a few of 
those who have been influenced by his 
earlier writings. 

Another of the earlier attempts to ap- 
praise the rdle of crisis phenomena in group 
processes is found among the French socio- 
logical determinists, followers of Durk- 
heim. Richard* contends that criminality 
is caused by social changes, religious revo- 
lutions, and political upheavals rather 
than by atavistic survivals of primitive 
morals. While such an explanation is 
extremely limited it pointed at that time 
to the important part played by group 
factors in crime. 

A more complete analysis of crisis, 
including a description of the individual 
aspects, has been presented by Draghi- 
cesco.® He points out that while organic 
equilibrium is necessary for maintaining 
unity of consciousness it is also true that 
unity of consciousness is necessary to main- 
tain organic unity. Thus an unusual piece 
of news received unexpectedly and causing 
great joy or extreme sorrow may unbal- 
ance the mind and finally break the con- 
tinuity of the organism. He also quotes 
Ribot to show that complete mental 
organization is accompanied by a mini- 
mum of consciousness; when the unity is 
disturbed consciousness is aroused. This 
writer then contends that the unity of the 
self is not really within ourselves but in 


7 The Child in America, 1928, p. 505. (Italics 
inserted.) 

8 *‘Les crises sociales et les conditions de la crimi- 
nalité,’’ L'année sociologique, I] (1898-99), 15-42. It 
is interesting to note that Wundt mentioned the fact 
that morals appear first when there is a crisis which 
violently ‘‘jolts’’ the established means of life, Ethék, 
Pr. Ill, Ch. 1, 4 (d), p. 490. (Cited by Richard in a 
review of an article by Tarde, ep. cit., V. (1goo-o1), 
452. 

*D. Draghicesco, Du réle de l'individu dans le 
determinisme social, 1904, pp. 166-67; 183-88. 
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the continuity of our relationships with 
our fellows. Thus when this external 
unity is disturbed the unity of the self is 
also deranged. If the social circle of 
which the individual is a member is homo- 
geneous and unchanging the unity of the 
self is maintained; if it is disturbed in a 
brusque manner and there is a high degree 
of mobility the individual equilibrium is 
also disturbed. The effect of change can 
be measured by the great frequency of 
crime, deceit, insanity and suicide in 
modern society as compared with primi- 
tive society. Conscience is in a state of 
disequilibrium because the formal unity 
maintained by society is in conflict with 
the real unity as it exists in the group. In 
time of crisis there is a dissociation of the 
personality. A war, or national disaster, 
resulting in losses of fortune by indi- 
viduals, constitute brusque changes in the 
environment which may result in suicide 
or insanity. 

Another discussion of an aspect of group 
crisis has been presented by King.'® He 
discusses the parallel nature of social 
change and the emotionalism manifested 
by a people. Emotion accompanies a 
disturbance in the previous co-ordinations. 
If, after the disturbance, an immediate 
adjustment is made there is a minimum of 
The same thing happens for 
groups. Hence rapid changes in certain 
periods of history, or the thrusting of 
foreign customs upon more primitive 
peoples, make for a lack of constructive 
adjustment and the development of a 
“useless emotionalism."’ 

Turning next to anthropological litera- 
ture, a somewhat different interest in the 
crisis problem is to be found. Here the 
ceremonialism surrounding birth, puberty, 
marriage, and death is the center of atten- 


emotion. 


1° Irving King, “Influence of the Form of Social 
Change Upon the Emotional Life of a People,’’ Am. 
J. Soc., 1X (1903-04), 124-35. 


tion. The systematic treatment of these 
crises begins with Van Gennep."'  Primi- 
tive peoples, observing these natural 
processes and events, ptobably reflected 
upon the question of their causes and began 
to devise magic for their facilitation and 
control.!*? The actual intended functions 
of ceremonial rites is obscure and their 
forms are quite different in various cul- 
tures. Certain aspects of crisis cere- 
monies, especially in the case of ado- 
lescence are, however, quite obvious. 
First, they have educative value for adult 
functioning; second, they mark a culmina- 
tion period showing that the youth has 
passed into manhood or womanhood; and 
third, the individual must prove his 
endurance qualities for adult life, as in the 
instance of ordeal.'® 

An interesting point with regard to 
crisis ceremonials is that they do not 
always coincide with the actual changes 
which mark the crisis in its individual 
manifestations. This may be ascribed to 
the formalistic nature which ritual as- 
sumes in the process of social change or to 
an actual motivation.'4 The formalistic 
nature of institutional attempts in the 
control of individuals is also manifest in 
the ceremonial rites of modern cultures 
which include christening, confirmation, 
betrothal, marriage, and death. 

Ethnological data on crises show: (1) 
the recognition of such periods by primi- 
tive peoples; (2) the actual emotional 


1 A. Van Gennep, Les Rites de Passage, 1909. 

124A. M. Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continus- 
ties, 1926, p. 88. 

18 [bid., pp. 98-99; 102-105. 

14 Cf, Elsie Clews Parsons, ‘‘Holding Back in Crisis 
Ceremonialism,'’ Amer. Anthropologist, XVIL (1916), 
41-52; “Ceremonial Impatience,"’ Jr. of Phil. Psych. 
and Sci. Meth., XV (1918), 157-67; and in H. E. 
Stearns (ed.), Civilization in the U. S., 1922, chapter 
by Parsons on ‘‘Sex,’’ pp. 309-18. Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that there are desires to either delay 
or hasten the crisis period. 
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effect and behavior change which they 
may be designed to and perhaps do elicit; 
(3) the comparative evidence that the 
control of the life processes in different 
cultures may furnish to show how these 
different cultures may create or effectively 
eliminate emotional crises in its members. 
The last point bears upon the formal nature 
of the group controls mentioned above and 
involves the problem of how a difference 
between behavior and prescribed action 
may create conflict. The recognition of 
the psychological aspects of human culture 
or, in other words, the relation of the indi- 
vidual to culture has brought out some 
fruitful studies of this problem. Mead'* 
has shown that in Samoa, under a different 
set of standards, adolescent crises are prac- 
tically absent. Boas!® cites instances to 
show that there is an absence among primi- 
tive peoples, of certain conflict crises char- 
acteristic of individuals in modern cul- 
tures, while on the other hand, primitives 
experience crises unknown to moderns.!” 

Another approach to the study of crises 
is to be found in the field of psychopathol- 
ogy. Janet's studies are particularly sig- 
nificant in this respect.'® He refers to the 
fact that the animal magnetists described 
somnambulist states ‘‘characterized by a 
transformation and by a sudden and tem- 
porary cure of patients who had been suf- 
fering from severe neuropathic symptoms 
and very grave depression.’"!® The mag- 


© Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, 1928. 
B. Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, 
1927, contains similar data. 

% Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life, 1928, 
pp. 185-88. 

TE. C. Parsons, in Stearns, op. cit., and Lynd, 
Middletown, 1929, contain materials showing the rela- 
tion of personality to American civilization. 

18 Pierre Janet, Psychological Healing, 2 vols. (Tr. 
by E. and C. Paul), 1925. For a briefer summary 
similar to this work see his Principles of Psychotherapy, 
(Tr. by H. M. and E. R. Guthrie), 1924. 

1 Psychological Healing, I, 788. 
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netists called these states ‘‘crises.’’ Janet 
uses the term in a broader, but still some- 
what limited medical sense, for designat- 
ing certain states or symptoms of nervous 
disorder. He speaks of crises of fear, sad- 
ness, shyness, despair, alarm, agitation, 
depression; crises of indecision and doubt; 
nervous crises, crises of delirous somnam- 
bulism, visceral congestion; and convul- 
sive and epileptic crises. It is to be noted 
that some of these refer to purely organic 
states while others refer to emotional or 
attitudinal states. 

But the real significance of Janet’s work 
does not lie in this usage of the term 
“‘crisis.’’ It lies rather in his analysis of 
the behavior process as observed in neuro- 
pathic individuals. He describes the 
neuropathic condition as being funda- 
mentally one of depression, sometimes dis- 
turbed by mental or bodily agitation or by 
anxiety. It may continue for a long time 
or end shortly. Its end is marked by the 
resumption of normal, smooth-running, 
adaptive activity. It is at this time that 
new memories and habits arise. In this 
state the individual shows reduced emo- 
tivity, and, though ‘‘really living more, 

. . Seems to be thinking less."’ Act this 
time a balance is maintained between 
“psychological tension’’ and the ‘‘level”’ 
or ‘‘degree of activation’’ whereas for- 
merly tension without activation has been 
present. More rarely the neuropathic 
state ends in joy, enthusiasm or ecstasy.?° 
Janet presents a classification of situations 
which have been observed to act either as 
depressing or exciting agents with his 
subjects. 

Another behavior concept which bears 
a relation to crisis is the ‘‘traumatic 
memory’’ which is so important in the 


20See Psychological Healing, Ul, 835-37. For a 
complete theoretical analysis of the process described 
see Janet's article, ‘‘Les tensions psychologique et ses 
oscillations,"’ in Dumas, Traité de psychologie, 1, 1923. 
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Freudian theory of neuroses. These 
memories are variously referred to as 
‘‘complexes,"’ ‘‘phobias,"" and ‘‘obses- 
sions’ which result from experiences 
causing emotional shock. Under the 
Freudian system the experience is thought 
to be incompatible with the mental system 
or the conscious states and is hence ‘‘sup- 
pressed’’ into the ‘‘unconscious’’ where it 
maintains the more or less constant states 
of depression, agitation, or other nervous 
manifestations. The patient is cured 
when, by the process of ‘‘free association"’ 
or ‘‘mental catharsis,’’ the suppressed 
memory is revived and integrated into the 
conscious mental system. 

Healy makes use of a similar principle 
in his study of delinquency. ‘‘A remark- 
able, dynamic quality characterizing cer- 
tain hidden mental reactions to experiences 
is responsible in some individuals for the 
production of misconduct, or, indeed, 
whole careers of delinquency.’’*! The 
cases presented in the work cited relate 
incidents in the life of the individual, 
which have led to the association of steal- 
ing or other delinquencies with strong 
emotional interests. Healy  surmises, 
however, that it may be the repetition of 
such experiences which serves to fix the 
association rather than a single experience. 

A study especially worth noting in the 
psychopathological field is that made by 
Hamilton.” Realizing that ‘‘there was 
available almost no scientifically estab- 
lished information as to how the human 
organism tends to respond to the great 
variety of stimulations which call for 
adjustments of the body as a whole to the out- 
side world and which evoke attending 
mental responses,’’** Hamilton established 


21 Wm. Healy, Mental Conflict and Misconduct, 1917, 


p. I. 
2G. V. Hamilton, An Introduction to Objective Psy- 


cho-Pathology, 1925. 
3 [bid., p. 20. 
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a clinic for the purpose of assembling such 
material. About three-fourths of his 200 
cases reveal single incidents or series of 
incidents which played an important part 
in the pathological behavior of the 
individual. 

Kempf*4 has presented a number of 
pathological cases, making use of auto- 
biographical accounts, and accounts ob- 
tained through interview, to show the 
social origin of the pathological behavior. 
He uses the term ‘‘crisis’’ in the analysis 
of his cases to indicate certain incidents 
which have a behavior changing effect but 
does not use the term in a technical sense.*® 

Another study of crisis lying within this 
field, but of a rather special type has been 
made by Boisen.** His analysis of some 
fourscore cases is rather negative from the 
crisis standpoint, only three of them show- 
ing that the sense of failure was precipi- 
tated by ‘‘crushing experiences."’ The 
article is significant for its analysis of the 
process by which various kinds of adjust- 
ments follow the onset of a “‘sense of fail- 
ure.’’ Here the sense of failure is the 
turning point from which a change in 
behavior ensues. 

Turning from the pathological field to 
the more general treatment of behavior, 
descriptions of processes similar to those 
designated by Thomas as ‘‘crises"’ are to 
be found. William James described the 
process of deliberation which is brought 
about by conflicting ideas and is character- 
ized by inward unrest or ‘‘indecision.”’"™ 


«EB. J. Kempf, Psychopathology, 1920. 

% While other studies in the psychopathological 
field give credence to events of a social nature in the 
causation of the abnormal behavior, the above are 
mentioned here because of the fact that they are 
relatively non-particularistic in point of view. 

% A. T. Boisen, ‘‘Personality Changes and Up- 
heavals Arising Out of the Sense of Personal Failure,” 
Am. Jr. Psychiatry, (1926), 531-51. 

27Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, 1890, Il, 


229-30. 
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Growing out of this is Dewey’s more 
complete analysis of thinking. He points 
out that only disturbances of behavior 
arouse emotion and produce thought. 
But this is the normal state of the organism 
as life is a process of ‘‘interruptions and 
recoveries.’'** 

Another type of behavior which may be 
included under the crisis category is con- 
version. Early studies were made in this 
field by Leuba,?® Starbuck,*° and James.*! 
Starbuck regarded conversion as a crisis 
characteristic of adolescence. He exag- 
gerated its dependence upon this period 
and its consequences in changing behavior. 
James treated conversion in much the same 
way, considering it as one form of sudden 
emotional disturbance where a religious 
element is involved.*® In his essay, ‘“The 
Energies of Men,’’** written later, James 
discussed the part that “‘excitement, ideas, 
and efforts’ or that scientific, philosophic 
or religious conversion played in rousing 
the individual from the “‘hold that habit 
has’’ and in increasing the output of 
energy. 

Leuba’s** more recent study of religious 
phenomena contains a quantity of valuable 
material for the study of crisis. He notes 
the absence of periodicity in the emotional 
ecstasies of mystics and ascribes this to the 
occurrence of external events which may 
destroy any real periodicity which might 

28 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, 1922, 
pp. 178-96. (See his How We Think, 1910, for more 
detailed analysis of the thinking process.) 


29 James H. Leuba, ‘Study in the Psychology of 
Religious Phenomena,"’ Am. J. Psych., VII (1896), 
309-85. 

80 E. D. Starbuck, ‘A Study of Conversion,’’ Am. 
J. Psych., VIL (1897), 268-308. (See also his Psy- 
chology of Religion, 1899). 

31 Wm. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 1904. 

82 See James, op. cit., p. 196 tor his description of 
emotional crises and conversion. 

33 Philosophical Review, XVI (1907), 1-20. 

34 James H. Leuba, Psychology of Religious Mysticism, 
1926. 


appear as the result of physiological 
processes.*® He also makes an extensive 
comparison of religious inspiration with 
other types, such as artistic and scientific 
inspiration.** All of these types are alike 
in that they involve periods of brooding, 
striving, and fruitless effort which end in 
a successful direction of behavior and are 
interpreted by the subject as inspiration. 
Other writers have also compared religious 
with other types of conversions.*” 

Certain phases of physiologically 
marked changes have also been tradi- 
tionally regarded as crisis periods. Ado- 
lescence has especially been viewed by edu- 
cators and others as a precarious period 
and a time of great upheaval. A recent 
tendency, however, is to discount this 
view almost entirely and regard adoles- 
cence, like any other period, as a time of 
continuous and gradual development.** 

Hollingworth*® believes that there are 
interruptions and spurts of development 
during adolescence but that they are the 
result of “‘extrinsic,’’ environmental influ- 
ences rather than of ‘‘intrinsic,’’ physio- 
logical factors.4° Moreover, perhaps only 
fifty per cent of human beings experience 
any of the difficulties classically attributed 
to adolescence.*! Allport discusses these 
physiological crises from the standpoint 
of the social meaning which they have. 
Thus pregnancy and the crises of middle 
life in women cause anxiety over the loss 
of physical attractiveness.*? Puberty 


35 [bid., p. 186. 

* For the analysis of ‘‘scientific inspiration’’ see 
thid., pp. 240-51. 

3’ Cf. Anna Robson Burr, The Autobiography, 1909, 


PP: 254755: 

38 Cf. F. D. Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence, 
1929. 

89H. L. Hollingworth, Mental Growth and Decline, 
1927. 


4° Ibid., pp. 25-27. 
| Tbed., p. 241. 
“@F.W. Allport, Social Psychology, 1924, p. 352. 
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gives rise to a period of conflict and intro- 
version because the maturing child sud- 
denly finds itself ashamed at being in love 
with the parent of the opposite sex.‘ 

Turning to the more recent literature in 
the sociological field it is to be noted that 
there is some tendency to use the term 
‘‘crisis’’ in a systematic sense. Kimball 
Young in his Source Book for Social Psy- 
chology, devotes considerable space to the 
definition and analysis of group crises. He 
also makes use of the term in the same 
respect in his Social Psychology. 

If a recent collection of sociological 
papers‘! may be regarded as an index to 
interest in the problems of the field, the 
notion of crises seems to have some impor- 
tance. Faris‘? considers crisis as the 
‘‘key’’ to attitude change. ‘Every arti- 
tude is... . the resolution of a crisis, the 
solution of a difficulty, the end of a period 
of chaos, the termination of a moment of 
disorganization.’’* Bernard‘? also de- 
scribes crises as attitude-forming situa- 
tions. His analysis is made largely in 
behavioristic terms, showing the process 
by which crises give rise to inhibition, 
emotion, lowered tension and depression. 
Release of inhibition gives rise to height- 
ened tension ‘‘preparatory to the release of 
behavior patterns into overt behavior.''*® 

Znaniecki*® gives an analysis of a volun- 
tarily produced group crisis. He desig- 
nates several types of crises: There are 
those brought on by (1) sudden external 
happenings not provided against; (2) inci- 
dents in the life of individuals, such as 
birth, puberty, and death; (3) conflicts of 


8 [bid., p. 358. 

“4 Kimball Young (ed.), Social Attitudes, 1931. 

45 **The Concept of Social Attitudes,”’ op. cit. 

6 Ibid., p. 11. 

47 **Attitudes and the Redirection of Behavior," 
op. cat. 

48 Tbid., p. 48. 

49 "Group Crises Produced by Voluntary Under- 


takings.’ Op. cit. See p. 265. 


habit between individuals and between 
individuals and the group. To these he 
adds (4) as men- 
tioned above. 

A number of the University of Chicago 
studies in sociology employ the crisis con- 
cept in a systematic manner. Anderson 
lists a number of crises and gives cases to 
show the part that these events play in 
precipitating a life of vagrancy.5° Cavan®! 
gives a very complete analysis of the crisis 
process with reference to cases of contem- 
plated and actual suicide.5? But these 
studies use crises largely as an aid in 
explaining the vagrancy and suicide and 
hence are of limited value in defining the 
general nature of crises, depending, as they 
do, largely upon whatever previous defini- 
tions of the process already exist.** 

Other of the Chicago studies have used 
““crisis’’ in connection with the more gen- 
eral question of the theory of personality. 
Harper® defines crises in terms of the 
inhibition of wishes or other types of 
behavior which generates emotion. The 
crisis ends when an adjustment is made in 
the form of new habits or attitudes. 
Krueger® also discusses the part played by 
crisis in the creation of tensions of per- 


“voluntary .crises,"’ 


59 Nels Anderson, The Hobo, 1923, pp. 77-79. 

51 Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide, 1929. 

52 Also, see C. F. Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 
1925, University of Washington Press, 1928, for an 
application of the crisis concept in the study of 
suicide. 

58 Queen and Mann make a similar use of the crisis 
concept in their treatment of maladjustment. See 
their Social Pathology, 1925, pp. 17, 661. Also, see 
P. V. and E. F. Young, *‘ Mutations of Personality,’’ 
Jr. of App. Soc., IX (1925), 442-49 for the discussion 
of a case of blindness as a loss of status crisis. 

4 E. B. Harper, The Socioanalysis of Character, un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chicago, 1922. 
(See also E. N. Simpson, Wishes: A Study in Social 
Psychology, 1926, Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chicago.) 

55E. T. Krueger, Autobiographical Documents and 
Personality, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 1926. (See also Krueger and Reckless, Social 


Psychology, 1931.) 
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sonality and the formation and change of 
attitudes in the personality. 

A survey of the literature included in 
this summary seems to warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) Though dealing with 
varied behavior manifestations and using 
a diverse terminology, these studies pos- 
sess descriptive and conclusional uni- 
formity which indicates that the same 
general psychological process is involved 
in all of the types of behavior considered. 
(2) The crisis process consists of a block- 
ing of the direction of behavior, or a 
disturbance of the equilibrium in an indi- 
vidual, which gives rise to adjustive 
responses in various degrees of intensity, 
depending upon the severity of the block- 
ing or its duration. Emotion is aroused, 
thinking or random effort is set up, and the 
behavior may lapse into that of depression 
or agitation. If and when behavior 
having adjustment value occurs, joy or 
elation is felt, followed by the resumption 
of relative equilibrium. (Dewey, Ber- 
nard, Janet.) A change in attitude has 
taken place—that is, the basis for subse- 
quent reactions is altered. (3) The occur- 
rence, frequency, and specific types of 
crisis must be understood with reference to 
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the cultural setting in which the indi- 
vidual circulates. (Draghicesco, Parsons, 
Mead.) Physiological changes are ele- 
ments of crisis only when they are regarded 
in a certain light by a group of which the 
individual is a member. (Hollingworth, 
Allport.) Personality conflicts relate ulti- 
mately to group backgrounds. (4) The 
crisis-creating effect of any event can be 
understood only with reference to the 
previous experience of the individual. 

The chief aim of any science is to bring 
the broadest range of data possible within 
one brief formula. It is therefore sug- 
gested here that personality changes may 
be viewed in terms of crises. Situations 
constantly arise in the life history of the 
individual which have conflict-creating 
effects. Adjustments result in the forma- 
tion of new habits and attitudes which 
make up the personality. Individual psy- 
chologists may object that this process is 
taken care of by the concept ‘‘condition- 
ing.’ But ‘‘crisis’’ is more meaningful 
when referring to person-group relations 
in that it conveys more adequately the 
notion of the whole organism making 
adjustments to the total situation, where 
status is involved. 


Professor Jerome Davis, head of the section on the Sociology of Religion 
for next year, calls for all who are making any research in this field. 


The general topic for the section is ‘Religion and Social Action. 


” 


Any 


one who has done research in this field or would like to prepare a paper for 
presentation at the American Sociological Society meetings next December, 
should write to Professor Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Conn., before April 15, enclosing an outline of his projected research or 


his manuscript. 
final program. 


All such letters will be considered in making out the 
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PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS OF BLIND RELIEF LEGISLATION 
HARRY JACOB BREVIS 
New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE the close of the World War 
much social and political theory, for- 
merly regarded as visionary, imprac- 

tical, or subversive, has been incorporated 
into the social and governmental structure 
of many lands. Problems have become 
more acute and issues more clearly drawn 
Any the structure of our 
increasingly complicated society may 
momentarily become the proverbial link 
upon which depends the strength of the 


weakness in 


entire chain. 

The problem of the underprivileged has 
ever been the concern of the ethically 
minded, whose task was eased by the 
efforts of those prompted by motives less 
noble and more practical—the individuals 
seeking social recognition or heavenly 
reward. Thus the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, the sick, the feeble-minded, the 
wayward, the aged, the widowed and the 
orphaned, for many centuries have been 
and for the most part, still are the raison 
d’étre for some and a social ladder for 
others. 

Ironic as such a rdle might be, it would 
have possibly been tolerable if the efforts 
of those concerned in the welfare or 
dependents had been more or less adequate. 
Their work, with but few exceptions, must 
be characterized as amateurish, unsys- 
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tematic, unco6rdinated, and wasteful. In 
a world striving for social efficiency, legis- 
lation of a preventive and remedial nature 
had to be the result. 

In the mass of social legislation touching 
upon every conceivable social problem, 
that of the blind, restricted as it is to a 
small fraction of the general population, 
received but scant attention. None the 
less, the new era has not left the sightless 
without their share of representation in 
the new approach to social problems. 


THE BLIND IN SOCIETY 


The present essay purports to discuss the 
scope and tendencies of relief legislation 
for the blind in a number of countries! 
having a population of 2500 sightless or 
more. The statistics have been drawn 
chiefly from figures compiled by the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations? from official government reports 
and other relatively dependable sources. 


1 Argentine, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Egypt, England and Wales, 
Finland, Formosa, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Norway, 
Russia, Scotland, Sweden, 
and the United States of America. 

* Report on the Welfare of the Blind in Various 
Countries, League of Nations Health Organization, 
Official No. C. H. 818, Geneva, September 1929. 


Greece, 
Japan, 
Philippine Islands, Poland, 


Union of South Africa 
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In the countries listed in Table I, the 


prevalence of blindness ranges from 36 to 

















TABLE I 
Counraims WITH 2500 OR Mors Brinp* 

z a | 

cseaenr c s | BE 

1 2 
A A | 6,857 87 
eee (eo 3,154 58 
Pe ere 4,581 72 
|. SP 2,778 36 
IERIE, fs.5:0-0 sos o>» sno cect OED 4,485 103 
DRG foes in vedesves sd TD 4,712 49 
Czecho-Slovakia...........] 1926 7,000 48 
Egypt... pros voy] GOEF 1 RSC SRe | 2 asp 
England and Wales. bk avers 1927 | 46,822 119 
See 3,229 119 
PURER ce ccecsssctccetenf Me | E5075 515 
ere: ot a 73 
GQRIDADY. fsck secs oe secs sa) BGS 1 34,703 58 
CO er ee i 5,384 107 
oS Se errr (oe 5,783 72 
errr CU ar 150 
Irish Free State............| 1911 3,250 103 
Italy.. os .} 1gtr | 28,201 81 

Japan Geachnive of Tokio 

and eight prefectures)...} 1928 | 51,874 105 
PNR cr aksss4 cence sivens <) SSO 3,588 224 
PUCEMOTESOGS........2050050] 2980 3,822 55 
Norway. ene 1500 2,687 101 
Philippine Idends.. ..| 1918 8,667 84 
MMR a astancs xan «deta es 1921 | 16,144 64 
Russia, European..........} 1897 | 207,368 201 
i oS errr: oe 158 
PEE bf 6,939 141 
eo Tee 3,090 52 
Union of South Adsios eae I9II 6,550 109 
Bi Resscittisiesccosnesn) eee | Se 52 





* Fig igures s for U. S. S. R. taken from World Con- 
ference on Work for the Blind, American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York, 1931, p. 505. Figures for 
the U. S. A. taken from U. S. census of the blind, 
1930, p. 9. All the other figures are taken from 
Health Organization Report on the Blind, League 
of Nations, 1929, p. 92. 


every 100,000 general population in Bel- 
gium, to 1219 to every 100,000 in Egypt. 


Over the entire area here treated, blindness 
occurs in approximately 100 cases to every 
100,000 population or 0.1 per cent. 

In 1910 the United States Census Bureau 
attempted a very rough estimate of the 
total blind of the world at 2,390,000, but 
added ‘‘probably this is an underestimate, 
as those regions not covered by a census are 
in a large part inhabited by uncivilized or 


TABLE II 
Burnp Popuration iN Unitep States 10 YEARS OF 
Ack or Over CLassIFIED ACCORDING TO SEx AND 
OccupaTion* 





OCCUPATION MALE FEMALE | TOTAL 





Agriculture, Forestry and 

Animal Husbandry....... 864 84 948 
Extraction of Minerals.... . 12 oO 12 
Manufacturing and Me- 





chanical Industries....... 2,470 620] 3,090 
Transportation............ g2 18 110 
TAVER Kies sxseescel Epaee 34] 1,264 
a 9 fs rr 28 6 34 
Professional Services....... 751 254| 1,005 
Domestic and Personal 

RSE ae a 225 168 393 
Clerical Occupations... 4% 207 74 281 
Unclassifiable as to Occupe- 

SONS Giardina checarede 28 12 40 

Totals.. §»907] 1,270] 7,177 


Not Gainfully Employed. 17,344] 15,115] 32,459 





Total of Employed and 
Unemployed Blind..... 23,251] 16,385] 39,636 














* U.S. Census, The Blind in the U. S., 1920, p. 67. 
In England the proportion of employed blind is some- 
what larger. 


backward races, among whom blindness is 
likely to be more prevalent than it is where 
civilization is further advanced.’’* Later 
estimates put the figure at 6,000,000, 
which might probably be correct if the 
test be ‘‘industrial blindness.”’ 
Economically the blind may be divided 
into two main classes, the larger being 


5 U.S. Census in The Blind in the U. S., 1910, p. 11. 
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those of low mental development or with 
an additional handicap, incapable of being 
trained for any gainful occupation. The 
others are but partly self-supporting and, 
for the most part, employed in so-called 
sheltered workshops maintained by pri- 
vate charitable organizations or govern- 
ment subsidies. Relatively only a small 
percentage of the blind ever attain full 
economic independence. This number is 
rather thinly distributed among the sev- 
eral professions and in industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits. 


TABLE II 


ANALYsIs OF THE BLIND OVER 16 YRARS OF AGE As TO 
EmpLoYABILITY OR TRAINABILITY* 











DOE is ocecstnedviesisvisnacscsenses Bgl 
Trained but unemployed. .................. 366 
CPIM. scnchtoke is acse vas baevedeeser 27008 
INES a0. 5.00 Sade. des'o van od oO eaeo eeay > 678 
MOTTE TITET EET TEETER: ch 
Employed or employable................... 12,468 
SOPOT 2c oveivcciees scsascsaeesnan SP 98 
(| en rm err treet 





* Eighth Report of the Advisory Committee on 
the Blind to the Minister of Health, London, 1930, 


p- 31. 


The Health Organization of the League 
of Nations on the welfare of the blind in 
1929! stated: 


In Great Britain where the blind have been care- 
fully classified, two out of every three blind persons 
are classified as unemployable, so that there are twice 
as many blind to be cared for who cannot be usefully 
trained or employed as those who can. In Great 
Britain, the great majority of the unemployable blind 
are over 50 years of age, the age beyond which blind 
persons are usually found to be unable to learn a trade 
or to undertake remunerative employment. . . . There 
is no reason to believe that the relative number of 
unemployable blind in Great Britain is exceptional, 
as the statistics of other countries generally show at 
least as high a proportion of blind persons over 50 





‘ Vide, p. 64. 


years of age as in Great Britain. Numerically there- 
fore, the problem of the unemployable blind is the 
greatest of all. 


Figures taken from the report to the 
British Ministry of Health for 1929 show 
that the proportion of employable blind in 
Great Britain is somewhat exaggerated in 
the above quotation. 12,468 of a total of 
§0,031 are either employed or employable, 
indicating that three out of four rather 
than ‘‘two out of three blind persons are 
classified as unemployable.”’ 

In the United States the situation 1s 
somewhat worse. Of the total blind 
population in 1920 ten years of age and 
over, of 39,636 only 7,177 were employed. 
No figures of unemployed but employable 
or trainable blind are available. In other 
countries, and in less industrial regions, 
the number of employable blind is mark- 
edly smaller. 


TREND FROM PRIVATE CHARITY TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


As only a handful of sightless attain eco- 
nomic independence, the vast majority 
must resort to the various social service 
agencies. Organizations for the welfare 
of the blind are found mainly in large com- 
munities where the blind constitute an 
appreciable colony, and where their pres- 
ence draws attention to their dependence 
on society. The treasuries of charitable 
and welfare organizations must be replen- 
ished yearly from voluntary contributions, 
necessitating reminders of the hopeless 
destitution and dependence of the blind. 
Necessary as periodic appeals for funds are, 
they militate, nevertheless, against the best 
interests of society and the blind. It seems 
paradoxical to stress the helplessness of 
the blind and then to attempt to place the 
blind in industry on a competitive scale. 
Employers who read appeals for funds 
enlarging upon the helplessness of the 
blind, can hardly be expected to open their 
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plants to a blind worker regardless of the 
latter's training and ability. 

Another grave objection to private 
charities is their tendency to overlap. In 
this connection, the Advisory Committee 
on the Welfare of the Blind in Great 
Britain says the following: ‘Cases have 
been brought to our notice where there has 
been a lack of codperation, with the result 
that not only has the future of the blind 
been seriously jecpardized, but the heavy 
cost of educating him and training him has 
been very largely wasted.” 

Another important criticism must be 
mentioned. All privately organized wel- 
fare agencies naturally work with the 
larger groups of blind in the cities, neg- 
lecting the appreciable number of blind in 
the sparsely settled communities, where 
such blind do without the assistance of 
specially trained social workers and 
educators. 

But the most significant criticism of pri- 
vately supported welfare agencies is their 
inability to withstand the stress accom- 
panying economic dislocation. Depend- 
ing on voluntary contributions, their 
resources diminish markedly with the fall- 
ing income of contributors, while demands 
for assistance increase. Since 1929, unlike 
the public welfare departments of all large 
cities in the United States, the private 
organizations for the blind radically cur- 
tailed their budgets instead of increasing 
them. 

In 1929 the City of New York® received 
and expended for all purposes nearly a bil- 
lion and a half dollars. In that same year 
the private social agencies expended 
$45,288,965 received from private funds 
and $8,359,425 from public funds. The 


® Fourth Annual Report to the Ministry of Health, 
1923, p. 15. 

6 N. Y. Welfare Council Research Bureau, Financial 
Trend in Organized Private Social Work in N. Y. C., 
N. X., 293. 


amount received from private sources was, 
therefore, a little more than 3 per cent of 
the city’s expenditures, or about 7 per cent 
of the total amount received by the city 
in taxes ($628,791,000). ‘The budgets of 
certain of our large cities,’’ says Dr. Syd- 
nor H. Walker’ ‘‘are already so great that 
the taking over of all private social work 
does not seem impossible... .”’ 

The social inadequacy of private charity 
could no longer be overlooked. Legisla- 
tion formerly regarded as visionary, im- 
practical, or subversive has come to be 
regarded as socially indispensable. The 
trend from private charity to public wel- 
fare has become apparent on every hand. 

Dr. Walker, in Recent Social Trends in the 
United States,® formulates the new point of 
view as follows: 


Three criteria are suggested as bearing upon the 
transfer of social welfare activities from private to 
public funds. First, has a satisfactory method of 
dealing with a social situation been found? Second, 
is it legitimate that the public be required to assume 
this burden? Third, are there provisions for the 
satisfactory public administration of the responsi- 
bilities involved? Quite evidently these criteria are 
not easily met, since each raises questions hard to 
answer. In regard to the first, a relatively satis- 
factory way of dealing with various existing social 
situations has been found. In connection with the 
second question, if the situation is persistent and 
seems the result of forces which cannot be controlled 
by direct attack, the obligation of the general com- 
munity to give financial support voluntarily or by 
taxation, may be assumed. 

An emphatic ‘‘Yes’’ can be the only 
answer to these questions as far as the 
blind are concerned. They fully meet this 
test. 


EXISTING STANDARDS OF BLIND RELIEF 


Among the several schemes of relief 
granted to blind by the state, two main 
types may be distinguished, the most com- 
mon being the Lump-Sum type. 


7 Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. 1197. 
8 P. 1197. 
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In Australia a pension of 20s. per week is 
paid to all blind and disabled persons over 
sixteen years of age who are permanently 
incapacitated from earning a living if they 
are in indigent circumstances.’ Normally 
the pension is granted to most blind per- 
sons even though employed and earning 
wages, as the income limit for blind persons 
including pension is 4f 12s. 6d. per week 
or such other amount as is declared to be a 
basic wage. 

In Denmark under the Disablement 
Insurance Law of 1921!° all disabled per- 
sons including the blind whose productive 
capacity is reduced to one-third or less, 
become entitled to an annual grant. It is 
stated that very few of the blind in this 
country are not in receipt of a disablement 
annuity. 

In Illinois" the law makes it mandatory 
upon counties to grant a benefit of $365 a 
year to any blind person of legal age who 
is single, has an annual income of not over 
$465, or who, if married, has together 
with his or her spouse, a total income of 
not over $1000 a year and who has lived in 
the state continuously for 10 years and in 
the county for 3 years. 

The Lump-Sum type of relief exists in a 
number of our states and in several Euro- 
pean countries. The most eloquent com- 
ment on this type of relief comes from Mrs. 
Mary L. Silvis, Assistant Director of the 
State Department of Public Welfare of 
Illinois.’ 


The law makes no distinction between a blind per- 
son who is needy and one who, while not enjoying a 
stated income, is nevertheless living at home with 
his or her family and enjoying all the comforts of 





* Health Organization Report to the League of 
Nations, p. 66. 

10 [bid. 

11 Trwin and McKay, Blind Relief Laws in the 
U.S., American Foundation for the Blind, 1929, p. 52. 

12 Welfare Bulletin of the Illinois State Department 
of Public Welfare, February 1933. 
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life. Recently two women, both totally blind, ... 
made application for blind relief. One was the 


daughter of a man of considerable means . . . $40,000. 


... The other applicant was the daughter of a man 
who had no home, no money, and no job. Both 


were paid a pension. 


Somewhat less common than the Lump- 
Sum type of relief legislation is the Aug- 
mentation-Scheme, intended primarily for 
those who are partly self-supporting; but 
in many instances, however, paid to unem- 
ployable blind. 

Three categories of relief may be sub- 
sumed under this type: 

(a) A fixed amount of money is added 
to the blind person’s income irrespective 
of his earnings. In some London work- 
shops'* the amount of 15 s. a week is 
added by way of augmentation. In 
Czecho-Slovakia and Luxembourg"* work- 
ers are given free board and room, and 
are allowed to keep their earnings. 

(b) A more common type of augmenta- 
tion is determined on a sliding scale 
decreasing as earnings increase. This 
method is in practice in England and 
Wales.'® 

(c) Augmentation fixed at a certain per- 
centage of earnings. Under this scheme, 
A who earns $10 a week, will get an aug- 

mentation of $2.50, while B, whose earn- 
ings amount to $5 a week, will get only 
$1.25. It will be noticed that this scheme 
is the exact opposite of (b), and is in prac- 
tice in New Zealand and Massachusetts.'® 

The antithetical character of (b) and (c) 
indicates that there is no uniformity of 
approach to the question of method. Not 
one of these schemes questions the specific 
needs of the blind person or the state in 
which he lives. Since relief under the 


13 Health Organization Report to the League of 
Nations, p. 61. 

14 Thid. 

18 Thid. 

16 Thid. 
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above forms is given to all blind persons 
where such relief is mandatory, it must be 
concluded that the relief does not really 
help the blind person become adequately 
adjusted to his social environment. 


A PROPOSED STANDARD FOR BLIND RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 


The primary purpose of all relief legisla- 
tion is to relieve the economic stress of an 
individual or a family.'? To do this it 
must be determined whether or not eco- 
nomic stress exists. The inability on the 
part of a blind person to follow gainful 
employment is not prima facie evidence of 
the existence of such stress. 

After the real existence of economic 
stress has been established, another exact- 
ing problem arises—namely, the extent of 
such stress. What are the needs of the 
situation in question and what is necessary 
in order to bring about a more or less ade- 
quate adjustment? 

Barring certain types of insurance indem- 
nifying blindness and in the absence of 
savings and friends, blindness makes it 
imperative to resort to relief until such 
time as the person can be re-educated for a 
gainful occupation. It is clear that a per- 
son accustomed to a higher standard of life 
would require a larger subsidy than one 
used to a lower standard. It may also 
happen that this person will have one or 
two dependents. It is clear that such an 
individual could not be expected to live on 
the same relief as allowed to a single person 
accustomed to simpler living conditions. 

Indeed, the trend of modern social 
service is in the direction of adequate 
relief determined by the actual needs of the 
person in question. Social workers have 
long since abandoned, at least in theory, 
the giving of just enough to tide the recipi- 


17 Walker in Recent Soctal Trends in the United States, 
p. 1182. 


ent “‘over to the next week's misery.’’!® 
In 1925 Miss Nesbitt redefined her mini- 
mum requirements as ‘‘everything neces- 
sary for a standard of living that will make 
possible a high standard of physical, men- 
tal and moral health and efficiency for 
adults, the full physical and mental 
growth and development of children, and 
provision for their moral welfare.’’!® 
Opponents of all progressive social legis- 
lation often express the fear that such 
laws will rob their beneficiaries of initia- 
tive and self-reliance. In point of fact, 
adequate relief laws for the blind, if wisely 
administered, can serve only to build up 
their morale and make of them dignified 
and self-reliant members of a well inte- 
grated and interdependent social unit. 
Says Mr. George Danby, Manager of the 
Royal Glasgow Asylum for the Blind:*° 


In 1926 a pension scheme was introduced which 
entitled blind workers at the age of fifty years, with 
ten years service (inclusive of the apprenticeship 
period), to claim a pension of 25s. weekly for males, 
and 15s. weekly for females. This, with their blind 
pension of ros. weekly, gave them an income of 35s. 
and 25s. respectively. This privilege was not taken 
advantage of . . . men between sixty and seventy... 
continuing work and occupying room that was re- 
quired for younger people. In 1929 the committee 
decided that retirement should be compulsory at the 
age of fifty-five years. 


But how can the true need of the appli- 
cant for blind relief be determined? Only 
by a well-trained and competent social 
case worker. In Recent Social Trends in the 
United States,*' Dr. Walker says: 


The foremost in importance of the general trend in 
social work during the last quarter century is the 


18 The Long View, Chapter on Adequate Relief, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1930, pp. 326-8. 

1® Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, Chicago 
Standard Budget for Dependent Families, Bulletin 
No. 5, 2nd revised edition, 1925. 

20 World Conference on the Blind, Proceedings, 1932, 
p. 148 ff. 

21 P. 1170. 
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development of individualized treatment . . . case 
work...in a number of situations. The social 
case worker undertakes the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment by assembling and analys- 
ing all information available about his present situa- 
tion by planning a method of handling this situation. 
.. . Re-education of the client himself may be neces- 
sary, and to this end the case worker seeks a relation- 
ship with the client based upon understanding and 
confidence. 


The employment of a social case worker 
in connection with blind relief laws would 
not necessarily mean a larger expenditure 
of funds. As Mrs. Silvis testifies,?* many 
applications for relief should and would be 
refused if proper investigation were made 
of the circumstances surrounding each 
application. But even increased expendi- 
ture by the government should not mili- 
tate against the adoption of such a 
measure, for social efficiency must be the 
only criterion for determining the worth 
of a proposed measure. 

Already the more positive attitude to- 
ward the problems of the blind in recent 
years has produced favorable results. 
Educational facilities and adequate relief 
laws have materially reduced mendicancy 
and enforced idleness.2* The blind every- 
where are beginning to regard themselves 
as legitimate members of society. 

Recognizing that numerous social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and climatic conditions 
determining blindness cannot be accounted 
for by legislation for the blind, it is yet 
interesting to note the definite relationship 
existing between the adequacy and inade- 
quacy of relief legislation and the corre- 
sponding prevalence of blindness in the 
countries given in Table IV. 

It will be noted that in Group A where 
blindness is least prevalent legislation is 
either Specific or General; in Group B with 
a greater prevalence of blindness, two 


22 Supra, p. 16. 
3 Health Organization Report on the Blind, 
League of Nations, p. 73. 


TABLE IV 


CouNTRIES WITH 2,500 on More BLIND, CLassiFIED As 
To Type or LeoGistation Ostraininc in Eacn 
(Specrric, Generat, or Nong) Drivipep 1NnTO 


Turee Groups* 


| RATIO 
| OF 
BLIND 
| PER 
TYPE OF | 100,000 
LEGISLATION | GEN- 
| ERAL 
POP- 
ULA- 
| TION 


COUNTRY 





Group A (36 to 74 blind per 100,000 general popu- 











lation ) 
ee eee General 36 
Czecho-Slovakia........ General 48 
New Zealand............]| Specific 48 
NOIR sassy cinta 0 a> sc RORRCOEN 49 
AL? aoa weeeeees| Specific in 20 2 
states, general in 
all the rest 
ee eee General 52 
Netherlands. ............} General 55 
AUGERUIA. 5.6. isons. sss] SPCCUC 58 
Germany... ...........] General | 58 
Poland......... General | 64 
Se | General | 72 
co ea | General] 72 
France. .. General 73 
Group B (75 to 124 blind per 100,000 general 
population 
reg | 
a | General 81 
Philippine Islands... None | 84 
Argentine.......... | None | 87 
a ee General | 101 
ee eee None | 103 
Irish Free State.......... Specific 103 
Serre ree None | 105 
GPRM GS a 00s cots ders] SNORE | 107 
Union of South Africa... .} None | 109 
Finland..................| None | 119 
England and Wales....... | Specific | 419 


Group C (125+ blind per 100,000 generai population) 


atk | 


a General 141 
| a aap arae e | None | 150 
CS a co 158 
Russia (1897)...... 0.02 | None | 201 
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TABLE IV—Concluded 





RATIO 
OF 
BLIND 
PER 
TYPE OF 100,000 
LEGISLATION GEN- 
ERAL 
POP- 
ULA- 
TION 


COUNTRY 








Group C (125+ blind per 100,000 general popula- 
tion }—Concluded 


REVERS toca tivgenccncncny SHOE | 224 
IE sis sien sirens ssa OO 515 
ECE ree 1,219 


* Specific Relief Legislation’’ takes into account 
the special needs of the blind. ‘‘General’’ is legis- 
lation in which the blind may share but which is 
intended to meet the needs of a large and inclusive 
group of dependents. 


countries have the Specific type of legisla- 
tion, two the General, and all the rest none; 
in the third group with the highest ratio 
of blindness, only two countries have the 
General type of legislation while all the 
rest have none. 

The table is not intended to show any 
definite correlation between the prevalence 
of blindness and the existence of adequate 
relief laws. It is an index of the concern 
of society for its blind. In communities 
where social responsibility is highly 
developed, blindness will undoubtedly 
tend to decrease. 

Society’s concern for the blind seems to 
have found a new and promising expres- 
sion. What should be the goal of this 
type of social legislation? M. Paul 
Guinot formulates it as follows :*4 


In the first place, the state must recognize the legal 
right of the blind person to be protected by society; 
to be respected as an individual; to receive just com- 
pensation for the burden and expense his handicap 
involves. 

Human sympathy has always been aroused by the 





* World Conference on the Blind, Proceedings, 1932, 
p- 340 ff. 


unfortunate life of those who naturally or accidentally 
have lost the invaluable gift of sight. In several 
countries ... legislation... grants financial com- 
pensation to blind persons whose plight it is to earn 
less and to spend more than the secing. 

But, up to now, no country has established a law 
for the blind, neither has it set forth, in legal text, 
the duty of society in respect to the sightless. The 
obligation rests on us, in every country, to say 


whether the blind, deprived . . . of an indispensable 


sense, have the right to live a normal life. Not to 


give them this chance . . . is to become the silent ac- 


complice of acrime! Not daring to kill the blind, one 
would nevertheless leave them half dead, in a shame- 
ful condition and on the verge of starvation... . 

It is to put an end to this that we demand from 
all governments definite commitments on this matter. 
The problem they have to solve is no longer merely 
one of humanity; it is a deeply moral question requir- 
ing from governments, for the sake of their own 
honor, a reasonable, intelligent solution, both imme- 
diate and final. 


SUMMARY 


Blindness appears to be one of the by- 
products of life itself. While its preva- 
lence can undoubtedly be materially 
reduced through improved and more 
widely accessible medical service and 
through the greater social control of 
industry and its incidents, blindness will 
in all likelihood always remain a social 
problem. 

This aspect of blindness gives it the 
status of a definite and clearly defined 
social situation demanding a positive 
policy on the part of society. In the light 
of the growing social responsibility of 
society to its weaker members, the blind 
are no longer regarded merely as objects of 
charity. In cases where the blind are 
trainable, they are taught a useful occupa- 
tion and thus made self-supporting and 
self-respecting members of the community. 
And with regard to the blind ordinarily 
classified as ‘‘unemployable,’’ private 
charity is slowly giving way to a feeling 
of public responsibility taking the form of 
an inclusive program of relief administered 
by the government to all dependent classes. 
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Blind relief laws, with but very few 
exceptions, have been enacted only since 
the close of the World War and have been 
restricted mainly to the English-speaking 
countries. These laws have not always 
been successfully administered. The tend- 
ency is to treat all blind with a dead uni- 
formity. 

To make these relief laws more effective, 
an individualized treatment of each blind 
person must be introduced. The trained 
social case worker who becomes ac- 
quainted with the informal background of 
the applicant, his education, his past 


experience, his social contacts, and his per- 
sonal outlook, will be more qualified to 
judge how much and what kind of relief 
should be allowed than is the _best- 
intentioned official who hasn't become 
familiar with such facts. 

Blind relief legislation is still in its 
infancy. The few scattered enactments 
found here and there are limited both in 
quantity and quality. None the less, they 
are indicative of a new and growing atti- 
tude that some day will be translated into 
a positive social policy toward blindness 


and the blind. 


President R. R. Moton of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute has 
released the following information concerning lynchings for the year 


1934. 


According to the records compiled in the Department of Records and 
Research of the Tuskegee Institute, there were 15 persons lynched in 1934. 
This is 13 less than the number 28 for 1933; 7 more than the number 8 for 
1932; 2 more than the number 13 for 1931; and 6 less than the number 21 
for 1930. Eight of the persons lynched were in the hands of the law; 3 
were taken from jails and 5 from officers of the law outside of jails. 

There were 51 instances in which officers of the law prevented lynch- 
ings. Seven of these were in northern and western states and 44 insouthern 


States. 


augmented or other precautions taken. 
force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. 


In 46 of the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards 


In the 5 other instances, armed 
A total of 74 persons, 14 


white men, 57 Negro men and 3 Negro women, were thus saved from 


death at the hands of mobs. 


Of the 15 persons lynched, all were Negroes. The offenses charged 
were: attempted rape, 4; rape, 2; murder, 2; wounding man in alterca- 
tion, 1; associating with white woman, 1; striking man, 1; writing in- 
sulting letter, 1; talking disrespectfully, 1; insulting women, 1; impli- 
cating others in a charge of stealing turpentine and bootlegging it, 1. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in each state 
are as follows: Alabama, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Kentucky, 1; Louis- 
iana, 2; Mississippi, 6; Tennessee, 1; and Texas, 1. 
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would like to receive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 
OLE OGAE GVAE CV4ZEGI4ZEO 
ONE HUNDRED JUVENILE MARRIAGES 
ETHEL ROGERS 


University of Pennsylvania 


NOT A NEW PROBLEM 


NE of the problems that have 
become acute during the recent 
period of unemployment and pub- 

lic relief is that of juvenile marriages, 
marriages in which the wife at least, and 
frequently the husband also, has not 
attained the age of legal majority. 

The boy under twenty-one years of age 
who, without a man’s strength or train- 
ing, has assumed the responsibility of sup- 
porting a family finds himself frequently in 
pitiable plight. He cannot get work. 
Even the escape of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Camp is denied him. Noless 
difficult is the rdle of the girl from twelve 
to twenty years of age who has married 
expecting a home of her own, only to find 
herself an unwelcome member of a crowded 
household, or a ward of charity during the 
most crucial period of her life. 

Since the present economic situation has 
left many of these young people with their 
babies, born or unborn, upon the doorstep 
of the average citizen for support, there is a 
new stimulus to investigation from the 
viewpoint of society as well as of the 
individual. 

Like many other depression symptoms, 
however, this by no means indicates a new 
condition nor one that has been unknown 
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to students of social science. Under the 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation an 
analysis of the question was published in 
1925 in the volume, Child Marriages, by 
Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall; later 
findings appearing in Marriage and the 
State, by the same authors. Both of these 
volumes indicated serious defects in the 
various state laws and their enforcement, 
with oftentimes tragic results. Better 
procedures were described where found, 
methods of cooperation with public au- 
thorities were suggested, and further study 
of the problem was urged on the part of 
local communities.! 


A NEW APPROACH 


The present study, it is believed, ap- 
proaches the subject from a slightly new 
angle, that of a junior employment office. 
There is perhaps no place where the prob- 
lems of youth are seen in sharper focus 
than at the gateway from school into 
industry; but aside from furnishing the 


1 See also the data on age at marriage in Ernest R. 
Groves and William F. Ogburn, American Marriage and 
Family Relationships (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1928); Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields, ‘‘ Happiness 
in Relation to Age in Marriage,"’ Journal of Social 
Hygiene, XII, No. 7 (October, 1926), 403-8; and 
reports on Marriage Statistics, New York State, De- 
partment of Health, Albany, New York. 
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impetus, the employment office proves a 
good source for a study of juvenile mar- 
riages for several reasons; 

1. Accuracy as to facts. The age of the 
young people is the most important start- 
ing point for a study of this kind, and on 
this item the records of a junior employ- 
ment office are clear. Documentary evi- 
dence of age is on file for a large percentage 
of individuals included in this study. 

2. A representative group. The group is 
selected for no especial factor except the 
desire for a job. It is composed chiefly of 
the industrial class in which, if anywhere, 
early marriage is the norm.? Neither suc- 
cess nor failure is a foregone conclusion in 
these marriages. 

3. School and family history. The records 
of an employment office furnish data on the 
home situation and the family background 
from which some light should be obtained 
as to the causes and results of these early 
ventures in matrimony. 

4. Comparison with employment trends. 
Occupational opportunities bear close rela- 
tion to the economic security of the family. 
Changes in the extent of employment 
available for young people within a given 
period may well be taken into considera- 
tion as one of the factors in determining 
the age at which marriage may be con- 
sidered safe or desirable. 


THE GROUP STUDIED 


The cases included in this study consist 
of one hundred couples, of which one or 
both parties applied to the Junior Employ- 
ment Service of the School District of 
Philadelphia during six months’ period 
from November 1, 1932, to April 30, 1933. 
This service is under the direction of the 
Division of Compulsory Education and is 
open without charge to all young persons 


2 Cf. Frank W. Notestein, ‘‘Differential Age at 
Marriage According to Social Class,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXVII, No. 1 (July, 1931), 22-49. 


under twenty-one years of age. The study 
includes all who applied during this period 
who were known to be married, with the 
exception of five rejected on account of 


insufficient information. 


DIVISION BY AGE OF WIFE 


The state labor law of Pennsylvania and 
the state marriage law happen to agree 
upon sixteen years as the minimum age for 
both sexes. Below this age a court order 
is required for marriage, and an employ- 
ment certificate or a domestic exemption 
for leaving school. As all employment 
and domestic exemption certificates are 
issued by the Junior Employment Service, 
the figures for the group under 16 years of 
age are more complete than for the older 
group, whose visits were entirely volun- 
tary. Practically all the marriages of girls 
under 16 known to the school authorities 
during the period, are included. Both 
because of the line drawn here by the state 
laws and because of the difference in com- 
pleteness of figures, the two age groups 
have been analyzed separately as well as 
in combination in all the tables. A dis- 
cussion of the significant differences be- 
tween the two groups is reserved for one 
of the concluding paragraphs. 

The usual practice has been followed, 
that of classifying these marriages accord- 
ing to the age of the wife, though we do 
not ignore the problems of the frequently 
almost as juvenile husband. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Information was obtained for 80 of the 
100 couples by special interviews in which 
the employment ounselor used a spe- 
cial schedule in addition to the usual 
employment application blank. For 63 
couples the wife alone was interviewed, 
for 14 the husband alone, and for 3 both 
husband and wife. As records were 
obtained from three local offices it was 
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impossible to arrange a special interview 
with the 20 remaining, whose schedules 
were filled out from their employment 
applications. After the husband or wife 
had been interviewed, files were searched 
for a previous record of the other party, 
which was often found. Each family was 
cleared through the Social Service Ex- 
change. Records of social agencies, par- 
ticularly the Philadelphia County Relief 
Board and the Municipal Court of Domes- 
tic Relations, were consulted. Case 
records for all the girls under 16 years of 
age were available through the Social 
Service Department of the Board of Edu- 
Cation. 
































TABLE I 
Race or Coupres 
TOTAL WHITE BLACK 
AGE OF WIFE aaa 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Overt 16......6..4] $6} t00 | g6 | 82 1 zo | 28 
Under 16.......] 44] 100] 35 | 79 g | 21 
Total,..0....] 200 | 100 | 81 | 81 | 19 | 19 




















Practically all marriage license records 
were verified. This was done by personal 
visitation to the three license centers 
covering the largest numbers: Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Media, Pa., and Elkton, Md. 
Others were reached by mail. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 


Eighty-one of the couples were white, 
19 black. This shows a slightly higher 
proportion of Negroes than that of the 
entire school population.* 

Of the 81 white couples, the nationality 
grouping (Table IL) shows that at least 55 
of the husbands and 78 of the wives were 


®’The School Census Report for 1932, covering 
children 6-16 years of age in Philadelphia, gives 
304,125 white and 38,149 Negro, a proportion of 


89 to 11. 


native born, but only 22 of the husbands 
and 45 of the wives were known to be of 
native parentage. Thirty-two of the hus- 
bands were known to be of foreign-born 
parentage as against 29 of the wives. 
(Mixed parentage was counted as foreign. ) 
The parentage of 27 of the men was 
unknown. 

So much mixture of races was found, 
both among the young people and their 
parents, that it is difficult to tabulate 
proportions, but there was a predominance 











TABLE II 
A. Nationauity or WuiTe Persons 
HUSBANDS WIVES 

AGE OF WIFE 5 g 
a -| €] 8] ee ie ae 

o 2) P| a o 2s) a x | 
e/o/6]/S/;/e}/5]/6)]5 

Over 16..... 46 cok Sr Fi ae leet kg 
Under 16....) 35 |} 19| 7] 9] 35/35] Oo] © 
Total... .| 81 | 55 | 10] 16] 8r | 78] 2] 1 


























B. Nationauity or Parents or Waite Persons 


























PARENTS OF HUSBANDS PARENTS OF WIVES 
AGE OF WIFE A 5 i < 
‘s “i & a | . “A eu § 
° . = ce ° re) a 
al =) ° =) e 2 o o 
| 
Over 16.....] 46 | 14] 19 | 13 | 46 | 27 | 14] 5 
Under 16....| 35 | 8 | 13 | 14 | 35 | 18 | 15 
Total.....] 81 | 22 | 32 | 27 | 81 | 45 | 219] 7 





of Polish and Italian, with smaller num- 
bers of German, English and Irish, Aus- 
trian, Swiss, Hungarian, Czechoslovakian, 
Mexican, and Philippine. It is probable 
that the number of Italian wives would 
have been larger but for the national cus- 
tom which keeps girls under close surveil- 
lance and away from public places after 
marriage. 
RELIGION 


The group includes, so far as known, no 
Jewish persons, although the Junior 
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Employment Service receives a fair propor- 
tion of Jewish applicants. Looking at 
couples, we find 20 Roman Catholic, 27 
Protestant, 11 mixed, and 42 unknown, 
Of the wives alone, 42 were Roman 
Catholic, 52 Protestant, 6 unknown. 


unknown. Of the wives, 1 was a high 
school graduate; 37 were from grades 8 to 
11;57fromthe7thorless. Trade training 
was found in so few cases and such small 
amounts as to be negligible. 

It is interesting to note that 61 of the 200 


TABLE IIl 
RELIGION BY CoupLEs AND BY WIvss 
(Including both White and Negro) 
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B. Epucationat ATTAINMENT oF Wives 
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EDUCATION 


The group as a whole had low educa- 
Of the husbands, 3 


tional attainment. 
had completed high school; 15, grades 8 
to 11; 30, the 7th or less; and 52 were 


shown in Table V. 


OBTAINING THE MARRIAGE LICENSE 

It is a well known fact that young 
people who marry early frequently do so 
without the knowledge and consent of 
their parents. In Pennsylvania this can 
be accomplished only by claiming at the 
license bureau that both parties are past 
twenty-one, the presence of a parent being 
required up to this limit. A sworn state- 
ment is accepted without evidence unless 
the license clerk chooses to insist upon it. 
There are also cases where the girl is 
under 16 years of age in which the parent 
gives consent, but makes an affidavit show- 
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ing the girl's age as over 16, thus helping 
to evade the requirement for a court order. 

The extent of both these forms of decep- 
tion may be measured fairly accurately in 
the small group from which this study was 
made, as the age of 88 wives and 32 hus- 
bands has been established by documentary 
evidence. The proof was obtained accord- 
ing to the regulations laid down by the 


FORCES 


for employment, on account of the well 
known standards of the Service and the 
absence of motive for understatement. 
The indications from the group of hus- 
bands whose ages were proved is that over- 
statement is almost as common here as 
among the wives, though less in degree 
because the husband is usually a few years 
older. Table VII shows the overstate- 


TABLE V 


CorRELATION oF AGgs or HuspaNps AND Wives aT MARRIAGE 





AGES OF HUSBANDS 





AGE OF | 
WIVES 


12 I 
13 
14 2 I 2 
15 
16 I 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 I 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Total | | 1 | 13] 14] 20] 13 
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Mean age of wives, 16.32. Mean age of husbands, 20.99. 
Median age of wives, 15.75. Median age of husbands, 19.83. 


State Department of Education for the 
issuance of employment certificates.4 In 
a considerable number of other cases we 
may accept the age stated when applying 


4 The evidence required is as follows: (1) A birth 
record; (2) If no birth record can be found (a) A bap- 
tismal certificate, (b) A passport, (c) Other docu- 
mentary evidence; (3) A physical examination with 
affidavit of parent or guardian. 


ment of age for both sexes in the cases in 
which we have exact proof of age, sup- 
plemented by verification of date of the 
matriage license. The median variation 
from correct age for husbands is 2 years; 
for wives, 2.89 years. The extreme case is 
that of a girl of 12 who passed as 21 when 
obtaining her marriage license. 

The well known marriage market towns 
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of the vicinity attract a considerable per- 
centage of young people who definitely 
plan to falsify their ages, the local office in 
Philadelphia being more inclined to ques- 
tion the statement made and to require 
proof in doubtful cases. Tested, however, 
as to whether licenses have been issued in 
every respect in strict compliance with 
legal requirements, no one office has a 
perfect record when the actual age of the 


TABLE VI 


A. Evipence or AGg ror Husspanps 
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party is known. Table VIII shows the 
relative accuracy of the various offices. 


WHY THEY DO IT 


What are the reasons leading these par- 
ticular young people to enter the matri- 
monial state at an age so much earlier than 
the average?® 

The first answer that usually occurs to 


5 Cf. James H. S. Bossard, The Age Factor in Mar- 
riage, University of Pennsylvania, 1931, which shows 
that the majority of marriages fall in the early 
twenties. 


the mind is that sexual relations may 
already have taken place or would take 
place irregularly if marriage were refused. 
As to the first proposition, information 
was carefully sought in these cases. Evi- 
dence was obtained from several sources: 
the admission of applicants when inter- 


TABLE VII 


OveERSTATEMENT OF AGE IN Proven Caszs 
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viewed; calculation from the date of birth 
of first child as stated by applicant (with 
correction of date of marriage in some 
cases from license records); medical certifi- 
cates for all cases of pregnancy presented 
by girls under 16 as an excuse from school 
attendance; and information from records 
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of social agencies. Allowing for errors 
and for cases of supposed pregnancy, mis- 
carriage, or death of infant, the figures are 
probably not much lower than the actual 
facts would indicate. They show this 
condition to have affected 33 out of 100 
marriages. In several cases it is known 
that the young people had postponed mar- 
riage on account of unemployment. 


THE FAMILY BACKGROUND 


In other cases the step seems to have 
been hastened by some irregularity in the 
home situation, expressed in such terms 
as ‘‘My stepfather was always finding 
fault with me,”’ or ‘‘My parents were both 
dead and I was tired of living with first 


























TABLE 1X 
Forcep MARRIAGES 
FORCED 
AGE OF WIFE TOTAL 
Number Per cent 
RE AGA sob e 5s 0 esoces 56 14 25 
CR Sse k ae kb sawn 44 19 43 
Petal ccs invkres kee Ae 33 33 
one sister, then another.’’ Of the 200 


individuals involved in this study, 63 had 
lost one or both parents, 14 came of fami- 
lies, where separation had occurred, 19 
families were registered with the Society 
to Protect Children from Cruelty, 20 with 
the Municipal Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions, and 7 with the Juvenile Court. 
These figures overlap in a number of cases. 

If poverty be added as a factor (and the 
reason assigned by one girl for her mar- 
riage was “‘because he could give me 
clothes’’), the fact must also be noted that 
many of these persons came from families 
close to the borderline of destitution. In 
the case of 42couples, the parents of one 
or both were recipients of aid from the 
Philadelphia County Relief Board or other 


public agency within a few years before 
or after the date of the marriage.’ (See 
Table XII.) 


JUDGING BY RESULTS 


These marriages must ultimately be 
judged, like other actions, by their results. 
Most concrete of these results are the chil- 
dren. Table XI shows that 58 of the 100 
couples reported either one or more chil- 
dren, or pregnancy of the wife at time of 
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interview. A total of 42 living children 
was reported from these unions, some of 
which were studied immediately after 
marriage, others after a period of one or 
more years. 

Economic conditions were partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that of these 100 
couples, 21 had been separated at the date 

6 Cf. Report of the Philadelphia County Relief 


Board, showing 13 per cent of Philadelphia families 
as having received relief during February, 1933. 
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of interview. Sixty-seven were living 
together, the status of 12 was unknown. 
Seven of the 21 separations were caused by 
economic conditions, each party living 
with his or her own relatives until work 
could be found and a separate home 
established. In one of these cases the 
husband was in the Navy. 

Five husbands had deserted their wives, 
5 wives their husbands. Four other 


TABLE XI 


OrrsprING Or MARRIAGES 
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These figures cover a good deal of dis- 
tress resulting from the crowding of several 
families under one roof. Friction some- 
times resulted in the young couple’s being 
put out of one home only to fall back upon 
another which reluctantly took them in. 
Nowhere are the devastating effects of the 
depression upon home life more clearly 
marked than in these families that never 
had a chance to build even the foundations 
of stability. 

Attitudes were found varying all the 
way from bitter regret over a step too 
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couples were separated for reasons not 
clearly defined. Fifteen of the couples 
were registered with the Municipal Court 
of Domestic Relations. 

Up to the date when the study closed, 
42 couples had received aid from relief 
agencies (overlapping in some cases the 42 
couples already mentioned whose parents 
received such aid); 40 of the couples were 
wholly or partly supported by relatives, 14 
were self-supporting, and a few were 
aiding relatives. 


situation and changing public opinion was 
seen in the reaction of a number who 
declared they did not intend to have “‘any 
children’’ or “‘any more children”’ until 
times were better. 


OLDER AND YOUNGER GROUPS 
On reviewing the two groups separately, 
one in which the wives are under 16 years 
of age, the other in which they are over 16 
but under 21, we find several significant 
differences. 
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While none of the girls in the younger 
group is foreign-born (restriction of immi- 
gration enters in here) as against two 
foreign-born in the older group, the per- 
centage of children of foreign-born parents 
is greater among the younger. Their 
husbands also show a preponderance of 
foreign-born and sons of foreign-born. 
The younger group shows a larger per- 
centage of colored than the older, and a 
larger proportion of Roman Catholic 
couples and couples of mixed religion. 

Educational standards are about the 
same for the two groups. The fact that a 
larger number of the older group had been 
employed before the age of 16 is explained 
by a reduction in employment of minors 
due to N.R.A. requirements. 

Conditions of family life show little 
difference except that a larger number of 
the younger group come from families on 
rolls of relief organizations. 

The most pointed difference between the 
two groups is that while pre-marital sex 
relations appear to have influenced 43 per 
cent of cases under 16 years of age, this is 
true of only 25 per cent above the 16-year 
age limit. This difference is too great to 
be entirely explained by the fact that more 
complete information is available regard- 
ing the younger girls. 

Table V shows an interesting feature in 
the range of ages for girls, there being two 
modes, one at 17, the other at 15. This 
may be taken as support for a hypothesis 
indicated by the other facts stated, that 17 
(or 18) is the normal age for marriage in 
this group where a more or less free choice 
is exerted; the marriage of the minor under 
16 tending to a greater degree to be the 
result of foreign customs, ignorance, 
poverty, and sexual misadventures. The 
fact that these marriages are at times sanc- 
tioned by the parents may indicate lack of 
wisdom on the part of the parent, or 
merely that popular sentiment points to 


marriage as the best way out after preg- 
nancy occurs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The picture of the group included in this 
study is on the whole one of an under- 
privileged section of the population, 
poorly equipped educationally, affected to 
some extent by broken homes, poverty, 
and lack of recreational supervision. 

We must not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that at the time when many of these 
young couples were married, the husband 
or wife or both had more or less steady 
employment. Industry offered fairly good 
wages to lads of 18 or 19 on repetitive jobs 
which could be learned in a few weeks’ 
time. The wives could earn also, at least 
until a home was provided. ‘‘Waiting 
for a start in life’’ had gone out of fashion. 

Changes, even then occurring but 
scarcely realized, are now in full swing. 
Not only the codes, but the increasing 
mechanization of industry is doing away 
with the demand for untrained workers. 
A prolonged period of education, perhaps 
up to a minimum of twenty-one years, is 
predicted for American youth; while for 
those who have no aptitude for such 
schooling the future holds out less and less 
promise. The transition can be followed 
in the writings of our leading thinkers on 
industrial problems through recent years.’ 

The adjustment of youth to the new con- 
ditions is more than a matter of expanding 
the educational system; for we cannot 
ignore the natural adolescent impulses and 


7Cf. Arthur Pound, The Iron Man in Industry, 
(Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922), 53-54; 
Stuart Chase, Men and Machines (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1929), 157-160; Rexford G. Tugwell, The 
Industrial Discipline (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1933), 102; Ralph G. Hurlin in Recent Social 
Trends in the United States (New York, McGraw, 
Hill Co., 1933), Vol. I, 277; C. N. Reynolds, ‘‘Social 
Conditions and Trends,"’ Occupations, Vol. 12, No. 7, 
March, 1934, 18. 
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the misery for which they may be responsi- 
ble when not under proper guidance. The 
question is not easily solved but a few ten- 
tative suggestions may be offered: 

1. Some of the juvenile marriages de- 
scribed in our study might be prevented by 
better enforcement of existing laws. One 
of the simplest means to this end is the 
requirement of accurate proof of age, 
already in effect in some license bureaus 
but sadly lacking in others. 

2. Better recreational opportunities 
might be provided to meet the emotional 
needs of youth, particularly those whose 
home background is inadequate. 

3. As the problem is to some extent an 
individual one, the technique worked out 
for vocational guidance might be extended 
to this field; in fact beginnings of marriage 
counselling have already been made in 
some places. The plan of consulting 
parents, schools, and social agencies, with 
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the purpose of helping the young person 
to think out his own problems and make 
his own decisions, would seem to be as 
valuable upon entrance into a lifelong 
relationship as it has proven itself upon 
entrance into the first job. 

4. In cases where early marriage seems 
wise, and there are many such, the difficul- 
ties of economic insecurity might be 
mitigated by wider extension of knowl- 
edge of contraceptive devices. 

The whole question ties in with a num- 
ber of other social problems, particularly 
that of population control. Will Durant 
has said, ‘‘We are not educating too many, 
we are breeding too many,’’ and has sug- 
gested that we ‘“‘reduce the supply of 
uneducated muscle.’’* Our study suggests 
ways in which we might move nearer to 
this goal, with the probable result of 
increasing the sum-total of individual as 
well as social well-being. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


RAY ERWIN BABER 
New York University 


UCH has been written on the 
family life of the Ancients, espe- 
cially regarding China and India 

in the East and Greece and Rome in the 
West. In spite of certain differences there 
was a great similarity in the family organi- 
zation of these four peoples—the strongly 
established patriarchal form, the powerful 
abhorrence of incest, and other like fea- 
tures. The early Egyptians, however, had 
a family organization that differed greatly 
from these others in some of its most 
fundamental features. Authentic informa- 
tion on marriage and family forms among 
the ancient Egyptians is decidedly limited, 
but enough is known to permit one to 
sketch the main lines of the picture. The 
details cannot be filled in, but perhaps 
their omission will not prevent us from 


getting a general view of the family life 
of that time. 


MATRILINEAL DESCENT AND INHERITANCE 


That feature of the picture which first 
catches the eye is the fact that descent was 
traced through the mother, and could 
always be traced back further on the 
female side of the family than on the male 
side. Property also descended through 
the female line, though it seems to have 
been controlled, at least for all practical 
purposes, by the men. This may or may 
not indicate that true matriarchy prevailed 
at an earlier time, for, as can be shown by 
a study of the few known tribes that most 
nearly approach matriarchy (such as the 

8 Cf. A Program for America (New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1931), 96, 117. 
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Khasi of Assam, the Pueblo Indians and 
the Iroquois), matrilineal descent and 
inheritance does not necessarily imply 
female dominance over the male corre- 
sponding to the patriarchal system of male 
dominance. 

In such a society we might also reason- 
ably expect to find matrilocal residence, 
but there is no mention of it. It of course 
existed, without the necessity of being 
enforced, in the case of brother marrying 
sister, and it may have had wider scope 
than this. We do know, however, that 
the youth looked to his maternal grand- 
father, rather than to his own father, as 
his most powerful protector and the one 
most vitally interested in his success. As 
one of the old writings put it, ‘When he is 
placed at the head of the court of justice, 
then the father of his mother thanks 
God."”! 

The system of royal succession wavered 
back and forth from one line of descent to 
the other. Petrie thinks that prior to the 
first dynasty the succession was in the 
female line. In the first dynasty it was a 
male succession, in the second it was again 
female, but by the sixth dynasty the suc- 
cession of sons was in force again.? 

Fixed property descended by the female 
line, from mother to daughter or to the 
daughter's son. The kingdom itself fol- 
lowed the same rule for a considerable 
time. Theoretically, at least, it was the 
property of the Royal Daughters, and 
whoever became King acquired the king- 
dom by virtue of marrying the Princess. 

The question of legitimacy, in respect 
to the inheritance of property, is obscure. 
There was but one legal wife in most cases, 
and Breasted says the women of the harem 
had no legal claim upon their lord. 


1 Quoted by Adolf Erman: Life in Ancient Egypt, 
translated by H. M. Tirard, London, 1894. 

2W. M. Flinders Petrie: Social Life in Ancient 
Egypt, London, 1923, p. 111. 


Wilkerson, however, definitely states that 
no distinction was made between the off- 
spring of the wife and those of any other 
woman, all sharing the inheritance on 
equal grounds.® 


MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS 


Another distinctive feature of Egyptian 
marriage was that the rule against union 
between close relatives, a rule so common 
among both primitive and civilized peo- 
ples as to be almost universal, was wholly 
lacking. In the love songs the words 
“brother and sister’’ have the same sig- 
nificance as “‘husband and wife.’’ There 
was none of the common horror of incest. 
Indeed, not only was the brother permitted 
to marry his sister, but such marriage was 
customary. Several primitive peoples have 
been known to make exceptions for such 
inbreeding in the royal family, but in 
Egypt brother-sister marriage was not 
limited to royalty or nobility. It was 
considered the most suitable type of mar- 
riage in all ranks of society.4. Many of the 
Ptolemies married their sisters, and by the 
Roman period the custom had become so 
common that two-thirds of all the citizens 
of Arisnoe were said to be thus closely 
intermarried. This was evidently justified 
by the example of the gods, for Osiris set 
the pattern by marrying his sister Isis.° 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The position of the wife in ancient 
Egypt was remarkably high. Most 
writers state that the wife was on an equal- 
ity with the husband, and was always 
treated with the greatest consideration. 


3 J. Gardner Wilkerson: The Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians, new edit., London, 1878, 
Vol. I. 

4 James H. Breasted: A History of Egypt, from the 
Earlest Times to the Persian Conquest. London, new 
edit., 1921, p. 85. 

5 Alexandre Moret: The Nile and Egyptian Civiliza- 
tion, N. Y., 1929. 
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This may have been due partly to the fact 
that property descended through the 
woman and courtesy paid big dividends, 
and partly to the fact that often husband 
and wife were also brother and sister, and 
had been reared together. But whatever 
the cause, the Egyptian wife held a posi- 
tion of honor and was respected by hus- 
band and children alike. The pictures fre- 
quently show the husband and wife in an 
affectionate attitude, seated together on 
the double chair so common in Egyptian 
houses, with the children grouped about 
them. The domestic life seems to have 
been unusually happy. In contrast with 
the seclusion in which Greek women were 
kept, Egyptian women shared the work 
and recreation of their husbands. They 
accompanied their husbands on their 
hunting and fishing expeditions, one of the 
most familiar scenes depicted on the monu- 
ments being that of husband and wife on 
the Nile fens, fishing and fowling from a 
papyrus skiff. The wife's rdle was chiefly 
that of spectator, but at least she was one 
of the party. Scenes of husband and wife 
entertaining guests arealsocommon. The 
wife also shared the work and responsibili- 
ties of her husband, whether he be of high 
or low estate. In royal edicts and docu- 
ments the Queen’s name was coupled with 
the King’s, and if he died the Queen con- 
tinued as sole ruler. 

But something can also be said on the 
other side. Glanville® thinks that while 
women were very well treated, the men 
were the undisputed masters of their 
households. Both stelae and wall-paint- 
ings show the women-folk waiting on the 
men at the table. He asserts that the 
tendency to make the women so much 
smaller than the men in all the pictures 
was for the purpose of showing their 
inferiority. The women’s quarters were 


6S. R. K. Glanville: Daély Life in Ancient Egypt, 
London, 1930, pp. 15-18. 


separated from the rest of the house and 
were usually at the back. When the hus- 
band was displeased with his wife he sent 
her to ‘‘the back of the house,”” and to be 
thus dismissed was considered a disgrace. 
A wise man of the very early period 
summed up the attitude toward women in 
his instructions to his son: “‘If you are a 
man of parts, make a home for yourself 
and love your wife in the accepted way: 
fill her belly; clothe her back; and she 
Make her 


happy as long as she lives, for she will do 


must have oil for her body. 


you credit.’"’ This sounds like excellent 
treatment, but the last line also sounds like 
excellent policy. Was such benevolence 
merely enlightened self-interest? Perhaps 
—or perhaps not. At any rate there fol- 
lows almost immediately the warning not 
to let the wife get the upper hand! But 
whatever the modern skeptic may say 
about motives, the fact remains that nearly 
all of the pictures and writings of the early 
Egyptians revealed a happy family life, 
with women on a near equality with men. 

Polygyny was known but was uncom- 
mon. Occasionally there was a double 
marriage in the royal family for the sake 
of political alliance. Diodorus claimed 
that a man could take as many wives as 
he wished, with the exception of priests 
who were limited to one. But the original 
records seem to bear out Heroditus’ asser- 
tion that polygyny was very rare. This 
does not mean that the husband was neces- 
sarily confined to the favors of one woman. 
The harem very early became an accepted 
part of Egyptian culture. The man who 
could afford it would have a number of 
female household slaves (both black and 
white) who as a matter of course were 
considered his harem. There was no 
moral issue involved; his right to them 
was taken for granted. But only one 
woman was the legitimate wife. 


7 Quoted by Glanville, op. cit., p. 17. 
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FILIAL RELATIONS 


Children were expected to have the 
greatest regard for their parents. It was 
the duty of the son to maintain his father’s 
tomb and to make ancestral offerings. 
The eldest son was called ‘‘the support of 
his mother."’ If the son was not prepared 
to help his parents in their old age (he was 
under no /egal obligations to do so) the 
daughter was obliged by law to support 
them. This reversal of the common pro- 
cedure amazed the Greeks, but it was logi- 
cal in that the property descended through 
the daughter. However, such obligations 
probably had to be enforced very seldom, 
for filial devotion was strong. It was the 
son's duty to ‘‘cause his father’s name to 
live,’’ and presumably his mother’s name 
also. He saw that their tombs were 
maintained according to the rank of the 
family. Frequently a statue of a man’s 
mother would be placed in his tomb after 
hisdeath. This served the double purpose 
of showing his love for his mother and 
proving his descent. 

Gosse quotes from a father’s instructions 
to his son: “I gave thee thy mother, she 
that bore thee with much suffering... 
She placed thee in the House of Instruction 
for the sake of thine instruction in books; 
she was constant to thee daily, sending 
loaves and beer from her house. When 
thou art grown up, and hast taken to thee 
a wife, being master of thy house, cast 
thine eyes on her who gave thee birth and 
provided thee with all good things, as did 
thy mother. Let her not reproach thee, 
lest she lift up her hands to God and He 
hear her prayer."’® The last line appears 
to suggest filial piety as a sort of prosperity 
insurance, but the records hardly bear this 
out as the chief motive. Sincere affection 
played the dominant rdéle. 


5A. Bothwell Gosse; The Civilization of the Ancient 


Egyptians, London, 1915, p. §. 


Parents were obligated to do their full 
share toward the welfare of their children. 
Their authority over their offspring did 
not extend to the power of life and death, 
as it did with the Roman father. The 
exposure of infants was not allowed, and 
the murder of a child was considered a vile 
crime. For such a crime the father was 
not punished by death, as it appeared to 
the Egyptians inconsistent to take away 
the life of the one who had given life to the 
child originally. But the punishment was 
a gruesome one, intended to induce grief 
and remorse. The corpse of the child was 
fastened to the father’s neck in an embrace, 
and left that way for three days and nights 
under the watchfulness of a public guard.° 
Even the rights of an unborn child were 
recognized. A pregnant woman guilty of 
a capital offense was not executed until 
after the birth of the child. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


The myths credit Osiris with revealing 
the institution of marriage when he mar- 
ried his sister, Isis. We do not know 
just what formalities came to be essen- 
tial, but the contract was an important 
feature. Diodorus claims that in the 
Matriage contract it was stipulated that 
the wife should have control over the 
husband, but later writers do not agree to 
such an interpretation. |§ The wife's au- 
thority was doubtless considerable in the 
household, but in other matters, while 
receiving great consideration, she was not 
superior to her husband. Petrie gives the 
provisions of the earliest known Egyptian 
marriage contract, dated 590 B.C. Since 
it is identical with one forty years later he 
assumes that it was an established type 
probably of long standing. The young 
man first entered the house of his prospec- 
tive father-in-law to make his ‘‘declara- 
tion of wife.’’ The father then gave the 


* Wilkerson, op. céf., pp. Jo3~4. 
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youth a dowry of six ounces of silver and 
fifty measures of corn. The youth then 
took oath that if he left the bride, either 
from dislike or because he preferred an- 
other woman, (‘‘apart from the great 
crime which is found in women’’) he 
would return the dowry together with a 
share of all paternal and maternal property 
for the children which she had borne. The 
dowry amounted to about $100 [present 
value].!° This indicates that marriage con- 
sisted chiefly of a business contract, and, 
as will be seen, there were heavy penalties 
for breaking it and thereby causing the 
other party great inconvenience. 

The divorce formula was, ‘‘I have aban- 
doned thee as wife, I am removed from 
thee, I have no claim on earth upon thee, 
I have said unto thee, ‘Make for thyself a 
husband in any place to which thou shalt 
go.’''"! Also the wife was penalized for 
abandoning her husband. Further provi- 
sions of the contract are revealed by the 
marriage contract of two Jews marrying at 
Elephantine in 442 B.C. The bride's 
father gave to her clothing and toilet 
goods, and to her husband five shekels plus 
other presents, the value of each being 
listed. The agreement was that if the 
husband died without issue from his wife 
she would have full right to all his 
property, and conversely. If the wife 
stood up in the congregation and said, ‘‘I 
divorce my husband,”’ the price of the 
divorce would fall upon her, and she 
would give him five shekels of silver in 
addition to everything he had given her. 
She could then go where she pleased. But 
if the husband drove her away without 
formal divorce (i.e., presumably on 
grounds that did not fully justify him in 
such action) he was to pay her back a sum 
which Petrie interprets as being about 
fifteen-fold.'* 


19 Petrie, op. cit., pp. 114-5. 
M [bid, 
19 Thid. 
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That the wife's status was very high in 
Coptic times is shown by the terms of a 
marriage contract of a priest’sson. ‘‘Since 
God willeth that we should unite one with 
the other in righteous wedlock, after the 
manner of every free man and every wise 
woman; therefore I have given thee $40 
[in present value] gold as a bridal gift, 
that thou mayest come and enter my home 
as a free woman. And for my part I will 
not neglect thee more than as it were my 
own body. Neither shall I be able to put 
thee forth without a cause having legal 
ground. But should I wish to put thee 
forth, I shall pay $150 for the matter,”’ 
and conversely." 

Adultery was considered a heinous 
offense. The adulterous woman was sen- 
tenced to lose her nose, since that would 
detract most from her personal charm. 
The guilty man received a thousand blows 
of the bastinado. For the greater crime 
of rape he received a very cruel punish- 
ment.'* Immorality was strongly con- 
demned by virtuous writers, and the wise 
issued special warning to youths against 
the wiles of strange women from abroad. 
But none the less gross immorality was 
widespread, especially among the working 
class, where assaulting strange women 
was a common crime. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


The father and mother were both re- 
sponsible for the education of their chil- 
dren. Nothing is said regarding the 
formal education of girls, but undoubtedly 
they were well trained in the performance 
of household duties. But boys received 
considerable education. During the pe- 
riod of infancy—the first three years—they 
were nursed by their mother and carried on 
her back. The next four years was the 
period of childhood, and was followed by 


8 Tbid. 
4 Wilkerson, op. cét., pp. 303>4. 
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the period of boyhood which marked the 
beginning of the educational period. If 
the parents were poor they jointly at- 
tended to the instruction of the children, 
the father having more to do with the 
boys, giving them moral instruction and 
teaching them his trade. If the family 
could afford it the boys were sent to a 
school. The privileged class sent their 
boys either to the palace, to be brought up 
with the children there, or to one of the 
schools operated by the different depart- 


ments of the government, in which they 
were fitted for official life. Here they 
pursued not only the regular courses of 
instruction, but also learned gymnastics, 
ethics, and especially good manners. But 
among most classes the son followed the 
trade of his father. When he was diligent 
and faithfully aided his father in carrying 
on his business, the father was charged by 
the learned writings to ‘‘do unto him every 
good thing,’’ for such a son was a blessing 
not only in life, but after death as well. 


OXFORD MEETING, WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The following announcement comes from the office of the World Federa- 


tion of Education Associations: 


Arrangements have now definitely been made for the synchronized 
conferences of the World Federation of Education Associations, the 
International Federation of Secondary Associations and the International 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations (elementary), to be held at Oxford, 
England, from roth to 17th of August, 1935. 

The program of subjects to be discussed at the various meetings will be 
very comprehensive, and cover most of the problems connected with 


teaching and education generally. 


In addition to the usual social func- 


tions and excursions, an educational exhibition of English school work 
will be arranged for the benefit of both English and foreign visitors. 

This meeting promises to be not only of unique character, but also of 
historic importance, and those who attend will have opportunities for 
contacts with educationists and teachers from many lands. 

Plans are being worked out for tours of various lengths and costs 
throughout the British Isles and also on the continent. Persons who are 
interested in sailing dates, cost of travel, accommodations, etc., should 
write to the headquarters office of the World Federation, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN MEASURING RACIAL MENTAL TRAITS 
T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 


University of North Carolina 


HE enthusiasm for measurement in 
social science has recently led to 
attempts to measure many mental 
and social traits which were formerly 
thought of in a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative way. Some most valuable 
contributions to the understanding of 
social phenomena have arisen from the 
truly scientific attempts to construct scales 
for the measuring and rating of many indi- 
vidual and social traits. On the other 
hand the methods of making such measure- 
ments are so complex that the results of 
many attempts are open to serious ques- 
tion. The inexperienced investigator 
needs to exercise great caution in each step 
of the process, and the student in the field 
who is attempting to understand the re- 
sults which have been obtained needs to be 
aware of a number of difficulties which 
stand in the way of interpreting such 
measures. 
Difficulties in measuring racial traits are 
of four types: 


I. Difficulty in measuring accurately an indi- 

vidual (Scale Difficulties). 

II. Difficulty in securing the subjects to be meas- 
ured (Sampling Difficulties). 

III. Difficulty in comparing groups from individ- 
ual measures (Statistical Difficulties). 

IV. Ethical discrepancies in entering measures 
(Difficulty of determining social values). 
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DIFFICULTY IN MEASURING INDIVIDUALS 

Measurement in science implies an objec- 
tive scale, and scales of measuring IQs, 
achievement, etc. only partially meet this 
requirement. 

An objective scale is one whose units are 
not capable of subjective interpretation by 
the investigator. A scale of length is 
ultimately referable to a standard meter 
bar kept at a certain temperature in Paris 
or similar measures in the United States 
Bureau of Standards. A scale of weight is 
also ultimately referable to laboratory 
materials of a high degree of exactness. 
Unfortunately we have no such objective 
test of relative amounts of mathematical 
ability, musical genius, or beauty of form 
and feature. Wemay know that it is more 
difficult to answer the question what is the 
cube of 2 than it is to answer the question 
what is 2 x 2. But does: the ability to 
answer the former indicate twice the 
mathematical power, three times, or ten 
times? That is a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. In other words, the value assigned 
to steps in a rating or test scale is assigned 
by a reasoning rather than an observa- 
tional process. The investigator who is 
truly scientific in spirit safeguards this 
point in every way possible. First by not 
taking his own values to weight the ques- 
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tions but by getting as large a consensus of 
judgment on the scale as possible. 

Second this consensus is often checked by 
a ‘‘validating”’ process, i.e., the application 
of the scale to some selected group whose 
performance has been independently meas- 
ured by other means to determine the ex- 
tent to which the scale gives results con- 
sistent with other measures. Or by 
applying the scale to a number of groups 
and testing the consistency of results. 
The extent to which an agreement is found 
is the extent of validity of the test. 

In the appraisal of the results of a mental 
measurement, therefore, the first question 
which the critical student needs to raise is 
‘How were the values or weights applied 
to each question determined; i.e., how 
were the answers scored, and to what 
extent were they tested before the scale 
was used?”’ 

This question becomes doubly important 
when a test is devised by members of one 
group to be applied to members of another. 
What is important to one may seem rela- 
tively trivial to another, and there is no 
impartial tribunal to which the question 
can be referred for objective evaluation. 

A similar question should always be 
raised at this point, viz., ‘“To what extent 
does this test measure the thing which it 
is supposed to measure?’’ This may be 
illustrated by some of the earlier forms of 
“intelligence tests."" The effort in this 
field was to develop scales which would 
measure native mental ability apart from 
things learned. However, the results of 
many such tests fluctuated so with school- 
ing and social status that it was apparent 
that many of the devices were merely test- 
ing information rather than intelligence. 
Other difficulties arise when the test is so 
constructed that there is a time limit on 
each question or section. Different atti- 


tudes toward the taking of such tests on 
the part of the subjects can account for 


wide variation in the time taken to com- 
plete the operation. 

Another statistical difficulty in inter- 
preting many tests is the lack of an abso- 
lute zero point from which to start the 
measurement. We know in the case of 
length that the distance from ten to fifteen 
feet is half as far as from zero to ten feet, 
and similarly the distance from fifty to 
fifty-five feet is a tenth as far as from zero 
to fifty. Many measurements of more 
intangible traits—say of mathematical 
ability—have no absolute zero from which 
to start, hence the resulting scores ob- 
tained cannot be interpreted as strictly as 
the results from measuring length with a 
foot rule. In other words, it cannot be 
assumed that an individual scoring eighty 
is twice as able as one scoring forty. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING A SAMPLE 


Most inquiries do not permit of the 
measurement of all or even a very large 
proportion of the members of the groups to 
be compared unless the groups are so small 
that they are likely to be influenced by 
local conditions and not truly representa- 
tive of other groups. Unless a sample is 
taken in a truly random manner bias is 
likely to result merely from the fact that 
the tests must be given at some place where 
the investigator and the subject can get 
together with some time to devote to the 
process. This suggests schools and insti- 
tutions to such a degree that large elements 
of the population are often omitted. 

The careful investigator will describe his 
sampling procedure so that the student 
may at least be on guard as to the extent 
to which his results may be generalized 
and the extent to which their significance 
is local. 


DIFFICULTIES IN COMPARING GROUPS 


Except for the lack of an absolute zero 
point, the comparison of two individuals 
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on the basis of their test scores is a 
straightforward process. Considerably 
more involved is the comparison of two 
groups or races. 

The scores of the different individuals in 
the two groups always vary. It would be 
a simple matter if all the whites tested in 
an investigation made a score of 80 and all 
the Negroes 70 and all the Indians 75, but 
mental traits are not so uniform. The 
white scores would probably range from 
go to 100 and the range of Negro and 
Indian scores might be quite similar. 

The first point to be borne in mind in 
this connection is that group comparisons 
made on the basis of averages alone may 
mean very little. One group may have 
roughly the same distribution as the other, 
but the average may differ from the inclu- 
sion of a few exceptional individuals. On 
the other hand variable series with the 
same averages can have quite different 
ranges and different distributions within 
the range. What the student needs to 
keep in mind here is that group averages 
should always be supplemented by some 
description of the way the trait is distrib- 
uted in the two groups. 

This leads to a general observation con- 
cerning the nature of racial difference 
which should be kept in mind. Namely, 
that in nearly every attempt which has 
been made to measure the difference in 
racial mental as well as physical traits, it 
has been found that, though the averages 
may differ, the distributions overlap. To 
revert for a moment to the field of physical 
traits, we speak of Negroes as black and 
Europeans as white, yet when such a trait 
is subjected to test by a color top or pig- 
mentation scale, some Negro stocks appear 
lighter than some of the darker ‘‘white’’ 
strains. In skin color we have picked one 
of the most extreme instances. Other 
traits when measured usually show even 
more overlap between groups. This gives 


us a concept of the nature of racial differ- 
ences. They are not discontinuous series 
wherein all members of the group will 
rank above or below all members of an- 
other, but they are overlapping distribu- 
tions wherein a greater or less proportion 
of the two are within the same range while 
the averages are caused to diverge because 
of the exceptional individuals in each 
group. In other words, we do not have a 
set of partitioned pigeon holes with all the 
whites in one compartment and all the 
blacks in another. What we have is a 
situation where the members of the two 
groups are distributed through a whole 
range of pigeon holes in differing pro- 
portions. 


ETHICAL DISCREPANCIES IN INTERPRETING 


MEASURES 


Finally, the student is likely to run into 
great difficulty if the concepts of superior- 
ity and inferiority are introduced into the 
picture. High and low score in mathe- 
matical tests certainly indicate a difference 
but may or may not indicate intellectual 
superiority. Superiority, like the values 
assigned to the questions on the test, is a 
subjective concept of the individual and 
is usually arrived at through his personal 
experience. 

The traits which are supremely desirable 
for survival in a machine civilization in a 
temperate zone may be inimical to survival 
in the tropical jungle. From this point of 
view the strength of a trait may become 
superiority in one place and inferiority in 
another. 

Owing to this difficulty, it would seem 
wise for the student to accept the differ- 
ences which appear merely as differences 
without regard to the question as to 
whether such differences indicate inherent 
inferiority or not. As far as we have 
progressed in the technique of measuring 
difference, we have made no scientific 
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approach to determining the ethical value 
of such differences. 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
measuring by subjectively constructed 
scales is a very complex field of science and, 
while the highly trained scientist may con- 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 


tribute to knowledge by that technique, 
the tyro can go wrong in a dozen ways, 
and the careless interpreter of the results 
can arrive at conclusions not in harmony 
with the facts unless every step of the 
method is understood and checked. 


INDIAN STUDENT LEADERS 


AND FOLLOWERS! 
MAPHEUS SMITH 


University of Kansas 


NE is sometimes unable in a re- 
search paper to deal with ques- 
tions of very broad import. But 
in the present instance, the plan frankly 
will be a departure into a broader mosaic 
of problems and methods of which the 
study to be reported is only a single unit. 
The investigation embraced a compara- 
tive study of Indian student leaders and 
followers at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas.” So far as I know, it is the only 
study of Indian leaders and followers that 
has been made, and indeed, it is among a 
very small number of comparative studies 
of leaders and followers that have been 
reported.’ 
A word should be said concerning the 
practical importance of studies of the 


1 This is a slightly shortened form of a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Sociology Section of the 
Southwestern Social Science Association, Dallas, 
Texas, April 14, 1933. 

2 The writer desires to acknowledge the assistance 
of Mr. Paul A. Cannady, Miss Sara E. Sample, and 
Messrs. A. A. Van Sickle, Frank Dunkley, and F. E. 
Morawetz, members of the faculty of Haskell Insti- 
tute who aided him in the collection and analysis of 
the data used in the study. 

5 For example, cf. F. S$. Chapin, ‘Measuring the 
Volume of Social Stimuli,’’ Soctal Forces, IV (1926), 
479-495; C. C. Bellingrath, “Qualities Associated 
with Leadership in the Extra-Curricular Activities of 
the High School,’’ Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 399, 1930; 
C. A. Poindexter, ‘‘A Comparison of Leaders with 
Followers,’’ Thesis for the Master of Arts Degree, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1931. 


leader and leadership. It is a well-known 
fact that leadership has received very little 
scientific attention compared to that given 
the delinquent, the criminal, the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the blind, the deaf, and 
the other types around which ‘‘social 
problems’’ revolve. And yet it is an even 
more important practical question than are 
some of the others, for the very good rea- 
son that it represents a positive attack on 
the difficulties of society. From the prac- 
tical standpoint there would seem to be no 
need of arguing the value of constructive 
direction of society, and the need for those 
who may lead others toward a better social 
condition, or who may contribute toward 
the social welfare, and who not merely 
fail to waste the substance of society. 

It is also obvious that suggestions about 
the importance of studying leadership do 
not apply fully to the leaders in any one 
body of students, since leaders and leader- 
ship vary somewhat from situation to 
situation. However, these considerations 
do not invalidate the study of student 
leaders and followers, for in schools and 
in the ages under consideration, personal- 
ity trends of great importance for future 
social rdles are being developed. The stu- 
dent leaders of any school may be the 
community leaders in the next fifteen 
years, and later on they may even be state 
and national leaders.*’ And again, while 
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from situation to situation, there are limits 
to this variation, especially since the 
school with several hundred students con- 
tains a variety of situations that resemble 
those to be faced later in life. I believe 
that the student who is a follower in all 
respects in a school or college with eight 
hundred or more students will have a tend- 
ency to be a follower throughout life, and 
that the outstanding school leader will 
very likely not be just a follower in later 
life. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


There were four main problems investi- 
gated in the study: First, the determina- 
tion of the differences between Indian 
student leaders and followers, and through 
these a consideration of as many factors as 
possible that help to produce leaders and 
followers; second, the determination of 
race differences between Indian and white 
students in leader and follower character- 
istics, insofar as the data collected could 
be compared with those from similar 
studies of white students; third, the deter- 
mination of leader and follower differences 
in judgments of traits which they say the 
leader should possess; and fourth, the 
determination of race differences in judg- 
ments of traits the leader should possess. 

The first step in studying these questions 
was the selection of a group of leaders and 
followers from the student-body of the 
school, which had more than eight hun- 
dred students. This was done by a special 
questionnaire, one item of which was: 
“Write the names of the five outstanding 
leaders in your vice-council.’’ The vice- 
council is a grouping of students who live 
in the same dormitory. It is the unit of 
student organization in the school, and 
embraces all students, vice-councils con- 
sisting of from twenty-five to forty stu- 
dents, and averaging about thirty. The 
result of voting for leaders of vice-councils 
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was that a number of students received a 
large number of votes, measured roughly 
by the number of students in the vice- 
council, and that the leaders were not dif- 
ferentiated with regard to importance in 
the school as a whole. More than six 
hundred students made selections, all vice- 
councils being about equally represented; 
and this insures the selection of actual 
leaders from each of the small groups. 

From the leaders who were determined 
in this manner, a group of 77 boy and 28 
girl leaders were selected at random for 
intensive study, the leader being a student 
who had received at least ten votes, or at 
least one-fourth of the votes from each 
vice-council. The criterion for the fol- 
lowers was a total less than ten votes, and 
of this group who received less than ten 
votes, 79 boys and 28 girls were chosen at 
random for more intensive study. It 
might have been more desirable to select 
as leaders only those receiving votes from 
50 per cent of their possible constituency, 
and as followers those receiving less than 
10 per cent of the votes of their possible 
constituency, but this method was not 
employed because it would have yielded 
only a few leaders and would have re- 
stricted leaders and followers to extreme 
types only. As it is, the average number 
of votes for the boy leaders was 19, and for 
the boy followers was 1, for the girl lead- 
ers was 14, and for the girl followers was 4, 
and these differences are sufficiently great 
for studies of group differences. 

Each leader and follower of both sexes 
was then interviewed by one of his or her 
faculty advisers, the points covered being 
age, degree of Indian blood, class, years at 
Haskell, years at other Indian schools, 
years at public schools, religion, occupa- 
tion of father, wealth of family, social 
position of family, positions of leadership 
held by relatives in the home community, 
positions of leadership held by the student 
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at Haskell, method of selection as Haskell 
leader, height, weight, weight-height 
ratio, physical defects, intelligence (Pres- 
sey Senior Classification and Verification 
Tests), organizations participated in at 
Haskell, and length of membership, num- 
ber of courses passed and failed in the last 
semester, average grade, amount of reading 
in library, number and character of news 
items in the school newspaper, and leader- 
ship in past years at Haskell. 

In addition, data were collected on per- 
sonality traits. These included the aver- 
age rating, on a five-point scale, of seven 
teachers and advisers on each of twenty- 
five boy leaders, boy followers, girl lead- 
ers, and girl followers, each student also 
rating himself and being rated by two 
other students, a boy friend and a girl 
friend. Each leader was paired with each 
follower as nearly as possible with regard 
to tribe, age, grade in school, vice-council, 
and general social background. In this 
way, actual leaders and followers were 
studied, and many of the difficulties of 
both trait ratings and sampling were 
escaped. The traits were: trustworthi- 
ness, cheerfulness, kindliness, friendliness, 
ainbition, codperation, sociability, rever- 
ence, initiative, personal appearance, 
thriftiness, self-confidence, sensitiveness, 
industry, perseverance, wisdom, versa- 
tility, nervousness, quality and volume of 
voice, and originality. 

By obtaining the average of each group 
of leaders for a given characteristic, com- 
paring that average with the average for 
the corresponding group of followers, and 
computing the standard error of the dif- 
ference, the statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the leaders and followers 
were obtained. As a result of this proce- 
dure, the first main question of the investi- 
gation, that concerning the difference 
between Indian student leaders and fol- 
lowers, could be answered. 


The second question, that concerning 
race differences in leader characteristics, 
was not investigated directly, but had to 
be answered by comparing the data on 
Indian students with published researches 
on students of the white race.‘ 

The chief points of procedure for study- 
ing the third and fourth problems were 
two questions in the original question- 
naire: ‘‘What are the characteristics of a 
good leader in play?’’ and ‘If you are to be 
the leader, what ought to be your conduct 
in order that students will obey you, and 
that your leadership would last?’’ The 
replies to these questions which were 
made by those selected as leaders were 
compared to the replies made by the fol- 
lowers. The differences between them 
answered problem number three. Prob- 
lem numbet four, that concerning race 
differences in judgments of traits the leader 
should possess, was answered by a com- 
parison of the total Haskell group with 
published studies of German and American 
students that were comparable. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


One way of presenting the results would 
be to give the pattern of characteristics of 
the Indian leaders and followers from a 
review of the central tendencies of the 
group. But instead of going into such 
details, I shall give only the most signifi- 
cant results, significance being determined 
by reliability of the difference between all 
leaders and all followers. A satisfactory 
reliability (measured by a difference 
greater than 30 diff) was found to exist 
for the differences between all Indian stu- 
dent leaders and all Indian student fol- 
lowers, without regard to sex, in the fol- 


‘It should be pointed out that most of the Indian 
students had some white blood, many being more than 
half white. The ‘‘race’’ differences are thus as much 
social as biological, although there is a biological 
clement present in every individual case. 
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lowing characteristics: number of 
positions of leadership held at Haskell, 
proportion of such positions due to student 
choice, friendliness, ambition, personal 
appearance, perseverance, sociability, con- 
fidence, versatility, and originality,— 
exactly the list of characteristics in which 
the girl leaders were reliably superior to 
the girl followers. 

There were also a number of reliable 
leader-follower differences for boys alone. 
Such differences do not disclose important 
Indian student Jeader characteristics, but 
perhaps they do disclose Indian student bey 
leader characteristics. These characteristics 
were: social position of the family, num- 
ber of positions of leadership held by 
father in the home community, number of 
organizations participated in at Haskell, 
length of membership in such organiza- 
tions, number of appearances in the school 
newspaper, past leadership at Haskell, and 
such traits as trustworthiness, cheerful- 
ness, kindliness, reverence, initiative, 
thriftiness, sensitiveness, industry, wis- 
dom, and quality and volume of voice. 

By consulting a number of studies of 
white student leaders which included data 
on characteristics studied for the Haskell 
students, it has been possible to discover if 
there are significant Indian-white differ- 
ences in characteristics related to selection 
as student leaders. It would be more 
satisfactory if this portion of the report 
could be treated in detail, but it must be 
summed up in as few statements as 
possible. 

Fairly satisfactory comparisons could be 
made for the following characteristics: 
height, weight, weight-height ratio, intel- 
ligence, scholastic achievement, socio- 
economic status, participation in student 
organizations, and such personality -raits 
as honesty, personal appearance, initia- 
tive, ambition, and persistence. The 
method of study in each case was to make 


a double comparison of the leaders of each 
race with the followers of the same race, 
and compare the races in the direction and 
degree of differences between leaders and 
followers. By this means it is possible to 
ascertain if a given characteristic, what- 
ever the absolute amount of it, is more 
definitely a leader characteristic for one of 
the races than for the other. Consider an 
actual example: The weight-height ratios 
for Indian boy leaders was 230, for Indian 
boy followers was 226; for a group of 
white boy leaders it was 214, and for the 
corresponding followers was 209. There 
is a race difference of 16 points between 
leaders of the two races and 17 points 
between followers. But the _leader- 
follower differences are only 4 and 5 
respectively. This shows that there is a 
race difference in weight-height ratio, but 
no significant race difference in weight- 
height superiority of leaders over followers 
is disclosed. This latter fact is more im- 
portant for the student of leadership than 
is the fact about absolute race differences. 

The race comparisons may be summed up 
in afew words. In almost all of the char- 
acteristics concerning which satisfactory 
comparisons could be made, there were 
insufficient race differences to support a 
theory of race differences in leader char- 
acteristics. In only two items were there 
race differences: weight of leader com- 
pared to follower, and scholarship record 
of leader compared to follower. In the 
first instance the Indian leaders were more 
superior to their followers than white 
leaders were to their followers; in the 
second instance the white leaders were 
more superior to their followers than was 
true of the Indian leaders. Only these two 
items stand in the way of a sweeping con- 


5 Bellingrath, op. cét., p. 14, calculations by 
the present author. The formula employed was 


100 weight _i, : 
= weight-height ratio 
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clusion that no evidence of race difference 
was disclosed. 

The results for the third main problem, 
leader-follower differences in the traits 
that it is said leaders in play and leaders 
in general activities should possess, are 
based upon the statements of 84 leaders 
and 535 followers. In the case of leaders 
in play, the ten leading traits in order 
mentioned by leaders were: sportsmanship, 
honesty, fairness, ‘‘personality,’’ leader- 
ship, initiative, loyalty, intelligence, 
influence, and pleasant disposition. For 
the followers the order was sportsmanship, 
honesty, fairness, ‘‘personality,’’ con- 
sideration and courtesy, initiative, pleas- 
ant disposition, cleanliness, friendship, 
and ability. There is remarkable simi- 
larity in the opinions of the leaders and 
followers, the most important four traits 
being identical, and two more identical 
ones being included in the first ten traits. 

Concerning the conduct of a person if he 
is to become and remain a leader, the lead- 
ers mentioned in order of importance the 
following item :‘‘Set an example,’’ fair- 
ness, ‘do right,’’ sportsmanship, “‘don’t 
ask followers to do what you won't do,”’ 
patience, honesty, firmness, determination, 
and friendliness. For followers the ten 
most frequently named items were: hon- 
esty, determination, fairness, friendliness, 
kindliness, ‘‘set an example,’’ dependa- 
bility, firmness, pleasantness of disposi- 
tion, and good reputation. As in the 
traits of leaders in play, there were six 
identical items appearing among the first 
ten for both leaders and followers, but in 
the present instance the rank of them was 
considerably more dissimilar. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of important 
differences of opinion between leaders and 
followers, there is more agreement than 
disagreement between leaders and follow- 
ers in this respect. This suggests that 


there is a common element in the observa- 
tions and judgments of both Indian student 
leaders and followers concerning the traits 
leaders should possess, and that this is true 
for play leaders as well as for a general type 
of leader. 

It will also be noted that the Indian 
students, both leaders and followers, show 
only slight similarity in the characteristics 
named for play and general leaders. Only 
sportsmanship, honesty, fairness, friendli- 
ness, and pleasantness of disposition were 
mentioned for both play and general lead- 
ers, and only fairness and honesty were 
named among the first ten traits by both 
leaders and followers for both types of 
leaders. We must conclude that Indian 
students judge the traits most helpful to 
play leaders to be quite different from those 
most helpful to general leaders. And 
both leaders and followers agreed on this 
wide difference. 

The fourth and last problem to be con- 
sidered was race differences in the traits it 
is said leaders should possess. There are 
several reports that may be compared with 
the results for Indian students, but the 
comparisons cannot be conclusive because 
a number of variables remain uncontrolled 
in each case. For example, there are no 
studies that may be satisfactorily com- 
pared to the Indian student data on 
characteristics of play leaders. One study 
did include the results of a similar question 
which was asked to a total of more than 
soo German students from the third to the 
eighth grades.6 But because age, nation- 
ality, and other facts were different in the 
two studies, there can be no satisfactory 
isolation of race differences. Only later 
studies which control all variables but race 
can answer this question. 


§ K. Broich, ‘‘Fiihreranforderungen in der Kinder- 
gruppe,"’ Zeitschrift fur angewandte Psychologie, vol. 32 
(1929), pp. 164-212. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS 


There are several other remarks I should 
like to make concerning this study, partly 
in order to evaluate its contribution and 
partly in order to emphasize needs un- 
covered by it. First, this type of study is 
not likely to disclose much that is depend- 
able about the process of leadership. 
Leaders and followers were studied ab- 
stracted from their interactions. Because 
of this the results must be considered only 
as what they are and not as adequate to 
explain leadership or followership. If 
they are capable of explaining anything, it 
is why the leaders were selected as leaders. 

There is also a very serious question 
whether these results are dependable. The 
only possible answer to this, and it is 
based on the measurement of reliability of 
the differences between group averages, is 
that Indian leaders and followers of the 
sort for which the sample is adequate are 
really alike or different according to the 
results obtained. There should be no 
exceptions to this for the findings for any 
population similar to this one. 

In this study as in most others there were 
both negative and positive contributions. 
The negative ones take the form of proving 
a possible factor to be unimportant. 
Every characteristic that was possessed 
equally by leaders and followers, by boys 
and girls, or by Indians and students of 
other races is thus eliminated as a possible 
differentiating fact and as a possible etio- 
logical fact. This method is of great 
importance also in the determination of 
the true factors, because if the negative 
approach is used widely enough, the true 
cause may be arrived at by the process of 
elimination. And the only other way to 
be perfectly sure what is the sufficient 
cause is by experimentation. Since this is 
very nearly impossible for many phe- 
nomena, the method of elimination is 


highly useful. According to this point of 


view, every negative result of the present 
investigation is valuable in eliminating 
certain possible factors and in bringing us 
somewhat closer to the pattern of true and 
necessary factors. 

Turning to the positive results, differ- 
ences between boy leaders and followers, 
between girl leaders and followers, and 
between Indian and white students, we 
should like to know if the characteristics 
for which reliable leader-follower differ- 
ences were found are helpful in accounting 
for the selection of student leaders. To 
this question one must make a frank 
answer. It is possible to see how each one 
of them may aid in the selection of a per- 
son as a leader, but there is no way to be 
sure that such aid has actually operated. 
The characteristics may be results, or 
accompaniments, and not causes. Only 
another sort of study can make us certain 
on these points. 

Concerning the importance of the results 
on the opinions of traits the leader should 
possess, it may be pointed out that these 
opinions may disclose characteristics of the 
person whom the giver of the opinion 
would follow. This at least would be 
expected to be true. There is no way to 
know at this time if this is true, but if it 
should be true, it would mean that the 
person possessing such traits as those men- 
tioned most often by leaders would have 
those leaders as followers, if other things 
were equal; and that the person possessing 
such traits as those mentioned most often 
by followers would have those followers 
as his followers, if other things were 
equal. It also would mean that the pos- 
sessor of the characteristics would more 
likely be the leader than one who did not 
have those traits. The situation in which 
the person would lead also would depend 
upon the traits, if the stated opinions con- 
stitute a true index of behavior. A play 
leader would need certain traits, another 
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kind of leader, such as a musical or busi- 
ness club, or religious leader, would per- 
haps need others. This question requires 
further investigation. 


METHODOLOGICAL NEEDS DISCLOSED BY 
THIS STUDY 


Of the needs disclosed by this study and 
concerning which suggestions may be 
made, there are two main types, methodo- 
logical and problematical. The first is 
concerned with research methods which 
would help to improve future studies 
similar to the one conducted; the second is 
concerned with studies of other sorts 
which are related to the one conducted. 

The methodological suggestions fall 
under three heads, the selection of cases, 
collection of data about the individual 
case, and the interpretation of data. The 
main point about the selection of cases is 
the distinction between the leader and the 
follower. This may be done in terms of 
votes, as was done in the present instance, 
the voting being done by small or large 
groups, a certain number or proportion of 
possible votes being the criterion of a 
leader, and something less than that the 
criterion of afollower. Ifthe selection by 
means of votes be discarded, the leaders 
may be those holding offices by appoint- 
ment or election, followers being those 
who do not hold such offices. 

Concerning the character of the sample 
of cases studied intensively, the investi- 
gator should be careful to make his selec- 
tion so that the findings may be statisti- 
cally reliable. Generally speaking, if 
only one student body be studied, a statis- 
tically reliable sample will include all or 
nearly all of the outstanding leaders. For 
followers this will not be true. Here the 


important thing is to select at random, or 
by equal representations of other criteria 
besides those used in selecting the leader, 
a number of cases that will be large enough 


for statistical reliability. In no instance 
is one justified in studying only a few cases 
of leaders or followers unless they are so 
carefully selected and matched that many 
factors are controlled. The same princi- 
ples should be applied to sampling beyond 
the single student body. Sufficient cases 
from each group for significance on the 
basis of factors kept under control are 
necessary for a generalization covering a 
number of schools. 

The suggestions I have for the collection 
of data include perfection (especially 
quantification and determination of relia- 
bility) of present methods, such as those 
employed in the study of Indian students; 
the use of those scales and techniques 
which are already perfected; the develop- 
ment and perfection of new methods which 
are calculated to utilize the total knowable 
data about each individual; and the rapid 
and thorough diffusion of methods to all 
investigators so that comparable studies 
may accumulate more rapidly. Each of 
these could be elaborated at length, and 
much more can be said about these ques- 
tions than was said about sampling, but 
this will not be done here. I may say, 
however, that each suggestion is extremely 
important, the degree of its importance 
being determined by its contribution to 
the methodological ideal of the complete 
behavior life-history (both neuro-muscular 
and symbolic behavior being included) of 
the individual leader or follower and of the 
behavior and tendencies to behavior exist- 
ent at the time of study. The categories 
included in the study of Indian leaders 
were on the whole too few and too inade- 
quately explored to approach very closely 
to this ideal, but they did make a be- 
ginning. 

There are also several points concerning 
the interpretation of data. In the first 
place, there is the question mentioned 
earlier: Are the characteristics listed for 
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leaders certain, or likely, to induce follow- 
ership from those who listed them? The 
answer to this is basic to interpretations of 
the traits leaders are said to possess. 
Along with this question goes a kindred 
one: What, in terms of observable neuro- 
muscular behavior even when it is con- 
ceptualized, is meant by the name of each 
trait of behavior, character, and person- 
ality by those who use the name? Only 
when this is known will it be possible to 
determine if individuals will follow in 
response to stimuli which they say they 
will respond to in this way. 

Another very important need is a better 
isolation and measurement of the influence 
of variables than the study of Indian stu- 
dents was able to consummate. Besides 
the experimental method, which cannot be 
used to study all aspects of this problem, 
there are two ways of doing this. The 
first method would be by analysis of the 
data, if they were in a quantitative form, 
by means of partial and multiple correla- 
tions. This is the most popular method of 
determining the importance of isolated 
facts which are items in mass data col- 
lected in non-experimental situations. It 
was not used in the study of Indian stu- 
dents because some of the characteristics 
were not measured by methods which are 
refined enough. 

The other method is a sort of experi- 
mental manipulation of data by which 
total cases are compared with others 
exactly alike except for one fact. This 
has only been suggested hitherto, but cer- 
tain approaches’ (which might be called a 
third method) have been made by the 
selection of cases so as to control certain 
variables. The matching of the cases in 
the judgments of personality traits in this 
Study is an illustration. 


™F. S. Chapin, ‘“The Experimental Approach in 
the Study of Family Group Patterns,”’ Social Forces, 
XI (1932-33), 200-207. 


A complete use of this would mean ex- 
tending it to a complete study and match- 
ing of cases until all factors are controlled 
but one. This may not be actually pos- 
sible, but it theoretically is. Already it is 
possible to eliminate certain erroneous 
theories in this way, and the method has 
still greater possibilities. 

The last suggestion for interpretation of 
data is alternative to the comparative 
study of leaders and followers. It is a 
method of comparing leaders with the 
total population of the group by deter- 
mining the chances for selection as leader 
of a person with a given characteristic as 
compared with a person with other char- 
acteristics. The procedure is to compare 
the proportion of leaders who have a cer- 
tain characteristic to the proportion of the 
total population with the same character- 
istic. The population here may be the 
total student body of a school or such 
other population as is adequately sampled 
by the leaders under consideration. The 
one drawback is the necessity of studying 
the entire population as the basis of 
comparison. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Already several problems for further 
investigation have been suggested in con- 
nection with methods, but there are still 
others of which some will be mentioned, 
which focus attention upon problems 
related to the study of Indian student lead- 
ers and followers. First, are the character- 
istics of leaders in the same school the 
same from school generation to generation? 
Second, what similarities and differences 
exist between the leaders and followers in 
one Indian school and another? Third, 
there should be a more complete study of 
race differences in characteristics of student 
leaders and followers, all races being 
included. And fourth, there should be 
greater emphasis upon the question of sex 
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differences in leader and follower charac- 
teristics than was given in the present 
study. 

A still greater extension of research 
would embrace studies of actual student 
leadership and followership action in situ, 
by means of observations of stimuli and 
responses. Problems here include leader- 
follower differences in behavior, and in 
stimuli; school differences; race differ- 
ences; and sex differences. Also, a prob- 
lem grows out of the relationship of leader- 
follower characteristics, studied aside from 
interaction, to leadership and followership 
action. 

Again, there should be an extension of 
research to the investigation of problems 
of other than student leadership. The 
main question here is: To what extent are 
there similarities and differences between 
leadership and followership and leader 
and follower characteristics in one situa- 
tion and in other situations? Specifically, 
it should be of value to know if student 
leaders lead elsewhere, and what it is 
about student leadership that aids in lead- 
ership elsewhere. Also, do student fol- 


lowers follow elsewhere, and what is it 
about them that determines their actions 
in other situations? Answers to these 
questions, however, would not be as sig- 
nificant as a body of knowledge concerning 
the actual traits of leaders and followers in 
every situation. From such data one 
could determine the common character- 
istics of all leaders and followers, and the 
kind and amount of difference in leader and 
follower characteristics that is determined 
by differences between situations. 

This group of suggested problems is not 
exhaustive, but it has exhausted the space 
at my disposal. However, in this final 
paragraph, I should like again to call 
attention to the importance of the study 
of leadership. While it deservedly was 
not thought significant enough for inclu- 
sion in the special papers of the American 
Sociological Society at the last annual 
meeting, the field of leadership certainly 
deserves careful consideration at this time 
as to its limits, problems, sources of data, 
and methods. Believing this most 
strongly, I have taken this opportunity at 
least to make a few suggestions. 


Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of The Saturday Review, sends the following 


announcement: 


The Saturday Review has the honor to announce a prize of $1000 estab- 
lished by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf in memory of her father, to be called 
the John Anisfield Award. The prize will be awarded annually after 
August first of each year, to a sound and significant book published in 
the previous twelve months, on the subject of racial relations in the con- 
temporary world. The prize will be administered by a committee of 
judges consisting of Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Sociology in New York 
University, and Donald Young of the Social Science Research Council. 
Books submitted for the award may be sent to the Anisfield Award Com- 
mittee, care of ‘‘The Saturday Review,’’ 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. The first award will be made to a book published between August 


1, 1934 and August 1, 1935. 
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and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspects 
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COST AND EFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT 
HOWARD WOOLSTON 


University of Washington 


N AN interesting discussion of Munici- 
pal Expenditures,! Dr. M. L. Walker 
presents data for 148 American cities, 

showing per capita costs and comparative 
ratings in service rendered. Average pay- 
ments for expenses (operation and mainte- 
nance) of the principal general depart- 
ments were obtained from Federal reports 
on Financial Statistics of Cities for 1923- 
17. Indices of efficiency were calculated 
from various returns concerning such func- 
tions as highway construction, street 
cleaning, protection of health (death 
rates) and property (fire losses), operation 
of schools and park areas. The grading 
of cities by these indices is then compared 
with different factors that apparently 
affect the results.? 

Dr. Walker shows that location and 
form of government influence effective 
performance. She also indicates that 
population, wealth, and cost per capita 
are involved. However, she does not 
define the relative importance of these last 
three variables in correlation with her 
indices. She merely points to general 
improvement with size, resources and con- 
tributions; but does not show how far such 
factors affect municipal service. Yet here 
is a promising approach to sharper analy- 


! Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1930. 
Chap. V. 
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sis of conditions determining the efficiency 
of civic agencies. 

Curiosity prompted the reviewer to 
examine more carefully relations among 
the figures presented, with the hope of dis- 
covering significant tendencies unnoted 
by the industrious compiler. From such 
reconnaissance, certain statistical trends 
appear, which may be quickly summarized. 


First, urban wealth (gauged by estimated true 
valuation of real property) increases more rapidly 
than population. This is shown by the tendency of 
per capita wealth to mount with the size of places 
considered. 

Second, municipal expenditures rise more sharply 
than wealth. This is shown by the larger ratio of 
per capita costs to per capita wealth, as the higher 
end of both sequences is approached. 

Third, indices of civic efficiency increase more 
slowly than either wealth or costs. This is shown 
by the falling ratio of service ratings to per capita 
expenditures, as both mount. 

Fourth, arraying wealth, costs and efficiency by 
the size of cities reveals less marked relations among 
the first three variables than does pairing their values 
directly. 


Apparently, population produces wealth; 
which, in turn, establishes an upper limit 
for expenditure (e.g., taxable property); 
and this amount allows a certain degree of 
excellence in municipal service. 
Restricting our attention to the relation 
between costs and efficiency, we find that 
an average increase in expenditure of two 
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dollars per capita, raises the service index 
about one point on Dr. Walker's scale. 
More exactly, efficiency equals 6.2 times 
cost per capita to the .z09** power. This 
means that improvement in municipal 
service, thus measured, mounts a little 
more rapidly than the fifth root of per 
capita expenditure—an interesting illus- 
tration of the law of diminishing returns. 

The constant 6.2 is required, because Dr. 


Cost AND EFFICIENCY 
—— Trend and Probable Error - - - - 
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Walker charitably begins her rating of 
service from 50, as the lowest score® (some- 
what as 32° above zero fixes the freezing 
point on a Fahrenheit thermometer). If, 
less considerate, we distribute the grades 
proportionately between zero and one hun- 
dred,* then each dollar added to the aver- 
age per capita expenditure, raises the 
service rating about one point on a com- 


3 Op. cit., p. 67. 
42 (Index—so0) = full percentile rank. 


plete percentile scale. More accurately, 
the amended rating equals three times per 
capita cost with an exponent of .556. 
This means that the rising curve of service 
indices mounts somewhat more rapidly 
than the square roots of expenditures. 

Obviously some of the data used in cal- 
culation are of doubtful value. This is 
patent for wealth, intercensal population, 
and estimates of efficiency. It is also true 
that dispersion about the trends described 
is wide, especially for the extravagant 
large cities over 500,000, and their smart 
suburbs. For instance, the mean square 
deviation of per capita expenditures from 
their average, as first defined two para- 
graphs above, is nearly $8.50; and its prob- 
able error is +.366. Consequently the 
linear correlation of efficiency with cost 
is low (fee = .43 +.067). This indicates 
that, for a given instance, the chance of 
finding values in both scales corresponding 
to the formula is less than fifty per cent. 
However, a positive relation between the 
variables is clear, and may be more accu- 
rately determined, as we have shown. 

Our brief examination of Dr. Walker's 
data indicates that more fundamental con- 
nections may be found by analyzing care- 
fully the mass of figures presented. This 
sifting cannot be done by the ordinary 
methods of public accounting. It requires 
some familiarity with mathematics—a use- 
ful tool, which municipal financiers some- 
times fail toemploy critically. We expect 
architects and engineers to compute 
exactly the strength and cost of structures. 
Can political economists do less in plan- 
ning government? 
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UR inheritance from the fathers 

contains incongruous elements. 

They bequeathed to us a will to 
create a democratic society and a powered- 
machine technology to provide a material 
basis for it. But along with these ele- 
ments has come an organization of eco- 
nomic activity known as capitalism. It 
is characterized, first, by a dependence 
upon gain-seeking capitalist enterprisers 
(or their agents) to organize and manage 
voluntarily the production of goods and, 
second, by a dependence upon bargaining 
struggles in markets to divide the goods 
produced among those who control re- 
sources. 

Gain-seeking enterprisers are supposed 
to compete with each other to provide 
goods of the highest possible quality, in 
the largest possible quantity, and at the 
lowest possible cost for those who get 
purchasing power to spend. It is pain- 
fully obvious today that they fail in the 
performance of this function. 

Through bargaining struggles in the 
markets the privately owned and con- 
trolled resources are priced, and in this 
manner the amount of purchasing power 
(income) which each individual and group 
will get for use in buying goods to con- 
sume is determined. Many desirable 
results are supposed to flow from this 
process. Allegedly it causes resources to 
be used continuously and effectively; it 
encourages effective human effort; it causes 
purchasing power to fall into the hands of 
those who ‘‘deserve’’ it; it directs the 
Capitalist enterprisers to produce those 
goods which can be sold and which will 
also promote social well-being (since indi- 
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CAPITALISM—AN OBSOLETE TOOL? 


THe OUTLINE OF AN IMPASSE 
JAMES GILBERT EVANS 


University of North Carolina 








viduals are supposed to know how to pro- 
mote their own and the social interest as 
consumers and since each gets the income 
he deserves). But the market mechanisms 
do not measure up to these ideals set for 
them. 

Whatever degree of democracy we have 
attained has been achieved in spite of capi- 
talism rather than because of it. However 
well or ill capitalism may have served past 
generations, it cannot now be expected 
either to make a reasonably effective use of 
science and machines or to create a demo- 
cratic society in which individuals have 
equal opportunity for what is currently 
considered the good life. There are many 
and obvious reasons why this is true. 

Capitalism is an anachronism in a pow- 
ered-machine age because it cannot coér- 
dinate a far-flung production organism 
effectively. Machine technology requires 
a division of labor between persons and 
between communities, near and far. Ma- 
chines must be specialized and mass pro- 
duction is necessary if they are to be kept 
in continuous operation. Production 
units, such as farms, factories, mines, or 
transportation facilities, are interdepend- 
ent, each depending for its own operation 
upon the outputs of the others. If pro- 
duction as a flow of goods is to be maxim- 
ized the whole process must be codrdi- 
nated. A delicate balance between the 
outputs of the various types of production 
units, considered singly and collectively, 
is therefore essential. When any output is 
‘too small"’ or ‘‘too large’ in any form or 
at any time or in any place, either some 
resources will be idle or they will be used 
uneconomically in that more important 
























ee 
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goods could be produced. Consequently, 
in order for a machine technology with its 
accompanying division of labor to operate 
effectively, resources must be apportioned 
between possible uses so as to produce the 
proper quantities of all kinds of goods. 
This is impossible of attainment unless 
there is adequate knowledge of the prob- 
able total consumer demand and the 
probable output; and then only if the nec- 
essary information is actually used 
throughout all the industries to bring 
consumption and production into balance. 
But such codperation between production 
units is incompatible with competition. 
Real gain-seeking competitors do not 
provide each other with such information 
and even if they did it would be almost 
useless, for each competitor, hoping to 
gain while the others lost, would not 
hesitate to depend upon others to make 
changes when the necessity for readjust- 
ment became obvious. 

A concentration of control over the 
whole mechanism of resource utilization, 
sufficient to secure codrdination and 
smooth working, appears to be necessary 
for the successful use of a machine tech- 
nology. Furthermore, only by an integra- 
tion of control over industries in general, 
as well as over the production units in par- 
ticular industries, would chaos be re- 
moved. But if this control is in the hands 
of gain-seeking capitalists as outright 
monopolists, or as a result of codperative 
action obtained through trade associa- 
tions, N.R.A. codes or just voluntary 
working together to prevent ‘‘spoiling the 
market,’’ they will try to maximize their 
own incomes rather than maintain con- 
tinuous operation at capacity. They will 
control the methods and quantities of pro- 
duction, manipulating them in order to 
lower costs and keep prices up. Each 
coéperative but monopolistic group will 
seek to restrict output to whatever degree 


appears to best serve its own interest 
regardless of the unemployment created, 
and, indeed, regardless of the injury to 
other industries whose products cannot be 
sold because of the diminished consumer 
purchasing power of idle workers. While 
competition is likely to waste by a chaotic 
over-expansion of industries, any sort of 
self-government or coOperation in in- 
dustry under the control of capitalists 
will waste the nation’s resources by 
a restriction of output. 

Restriction of output in the interest of 
capitalists is an exceedingly common oc- 
currence. To them it appears an absolute 
necessity and indeed it is an integral part 
of capitalism. The claim of capitalists on 
equipment, buildings, land, and ‘‘going” 
business concerns is conceived as an invest- 
ment of a definite quantity measurable in 
money. Production policies are designed 
to maximize the returns on this investment 
and if they are large the amount of the 
investment itself is “‘written up.’’ Very 
frequently rigid rates of return on invest- 
ments are fixed by contract so that legal 
bankruptcy follows a failure to meet the 
fixed charges. Those who have voting 
and hence controlling power in corpora- 
tions are the ones who stand to lose 
through bankruptcy—though actually all 
they may lose will be the possibility of 
future profits, for their ‘‘investments’” fre- 
quently cost them nothing. So profitable 
has the flotation and jobbing of securities 
become that little care is exercised in actu- 
ally providing productive resources for 
them to represent when they are issued. 
Whatever the situation, those who man- 
age production units are under relentless 
pressure to make the securities which are 
really capitalized ‘“‘water’’ as well as those 
representing genuine productive resources 
pay profits continuously in proportion to 
some set ‘‘value.’’ The dominant motive 
in management is profit for capitalists. 
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Such management must inevitably restrict 
output and waste other resources in an 
effort to increase profit margins. 

As a matter of fact the whole scheme of 
capitalizing non-human resources with any 
expectation of permanency is quite impos- 
sible in a machine age. Technological 
progress, which greatly increases the per 
capita output of goods, inevitably and 
constantly tends to decrease the rel- 
ative and perhaps absolute claims of 
capitalists on the output for either the 
prices of goods must be lowered or wages 
must be raised in order that those who can 
consume the increased output shall have 
the purchasing power to buy it. In either 
case, the net income of the capitalist cor- 
porations would not be sufficient to con- 
tinually make the expected returns on their 
securities. Mr. Stuart Chase, in a re- 
cent article in Harper’s, expressed the 
belief that the attainment of an age of 
plenty through a full use of our technology 
would result in disallowing practically all 
of the existing ‘‘capital claims.’’ The 
same holds true for agriculture for, as 
Mead and Osterlenk recently wrote: ‘‘If 
American farmers were generally to adopt 
the proven methods of scientific agricul- 
ture, the farming industry would go 
quickly and in the grand manner into 
bankruptcy."’ Capitalists, both large and 
small, will be ruined by maximizing the 
results of human effort through scientific 
progress. As long as the economic order 
is managed by and for capitalists they will 
not permit our nation to enter the prom- 
ised land of abundance and material well- 
being for all its citizens. 

Technological change is also hampered 
under capitalism because each capitalist 
enterprise, by means of a patent monopoly 
or by jealously guarding ‘‘secret’’ proc- 
esses, tries to prevent the spread of the 
more effective techniques among its com- 
petitors. Furthermore, under competi- 
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tion new machines and processes may be 
brought into use without reference to the 
social wastes caused by scrapping equip- 
ment that is not worn‘out, while under 
capitalist monopoly the adoption of new 
technology depends upon whether it fur- 
thers the interests of the capitalists, 
regardless of the social consequences. So 
capitalist enterprise, as operated through 
capitalist controlled proprietorship or cor- 
porate structures, is an obstacle rather than 
an aid to an economic progress that assimi- 
lates improved methods of production into 
the well-being of a democratic people. 


II 


Capitalist enterprise, with its accom- 
panying concentration of wealth and 
income, makes it extremely difficult if not 
impossible to obtain the mass consumption 
requisite for mass production. A prime 
imperative in a society using a machine 
technology is the consumption of practi- 
cally all of the products of industry on 
an approximately equalitarian basis. Of 
course the rich capitalists might consume 
goods in proportion to their income and 
thus enable the economic order to operate 
smoothly, but there are two serious ob- 
stacles to their doing so. One is that the 
adherence to a democratic way of life 
demands an approximation of equality of 
opportunity for individual members of 
society to develop and use their respective 
Capacities and to enjoy what is currently 
considered the good life. Such an equality 
of opportunities is a fundamental requisite 
for democracy. If the rich do consume in 
proportion to their income a better life for 
the many is sacrificed for a prodigious 
luxury for afew. Consequently, capitalist 
enterprise can endure only in a socially 
stratified society which makes no pretense 
to democracy. 

The other obstacle to the rich consuming 
a considerable share of the total output is 
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that machines cannot be effectively used 
unless there is mass production. To pro- 
duce luxuries for a few would require that 
we renounce a full use of machine tech- 
nology because the real advantages of 
machines to a society can be secured only 
if purchasing power is so divided as to 
enable the consumption of their mass 
outputs. While machine technology does 
not require an absolute equality of indi- 
vidual incomes, the upper and lower limits 
cannot be far apart if mass production is to 
be pervasive. In a democratic society the 
upper and lower limits to the requisites for 
a good life cannot be far apart either, or 
democracy will beafarce. A very unequal 
division of the products of industry is, 
therefore, antithetical to both machine 
technology and to democracy. 


Ill 


So it is impossible to codrdinate con- 
sumption and production in general under 


capitalist enterprise and at the same time 
make effective use of our resources. There 
is not sufficient flexibility in such an eco- 
nomic order. When individuals and 
groups are permitted to use purchasing 
power to direct the production of whatever 
types and quantities of goods they please, 
a concentration of income into the hands 
of a few necessitates either large expendi- 
tures for luxuries or an increase in the out- 
put of machines and other capital goods as 
aids in production. A larger volume of 
capital goods should mean an increased 
future flow of goods for consumption, but 
to get them consumed it will be necessary 
to increase the purchasing power of those 
who have the physical capacity to con- 
sume, and whose well-being needs to be 
enhanced; otherwise it will be necessary to 
produce luxuries for the rich who can con- 
sume a great variety of goods but only a 
small quantity of each kind, thus preclud- 
ing the use of machines whose output is 
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a mass of uniform unites of commodities; 
limited in variety. Conspicuous con- 
sumption is the only alternative to equali- 
tarian consumption but it is not compat- 
ible with a machine technology. 

Effective utilization of resources, under 
capitalism or any other economic order, 
can be achieved only if there is unlimited 
flexibility in the prices of the resources and 
of the consumption goods so that produc- 
tion and consumption may be balanced at 
the same time that the physical output of 
goods is maximized. But if prices are 
sufficiently flexible to accomplish that pur- 
pose, the income of the owners of capital 
goods most certainly could not be in- 
creased in proportion to other incomes and 
they might be reduced absolutely, depend- 
ing upon the degree of price reduction 
necessary to get the goods consumed under 
a full utilization of all resources. 

The problem of pricing goods and re- 
sources in a society characterized by rapid 
technological change has been ignored by 
economists mainly because they have not 
seen any difficulty in balancing production 
and consumption as long as goods could 
be sold abroad oncredit. Even today emi- 
nent English and American economists 
argue vociferously that, under capitalist 
enterprise, the only way to end unemploy- 
ment is to cut wages in order to increase 
profit margins, presumably finding con- 
sumers abroad. Of course, if a given 
country could avoid the necessity of con- 
suming as much as it produces through 
selling abroad on credit, it would not be 
necessary to raise wages or lower prices for 
a time. Eventually, however, either the 
debts must be cancelled or real wages and 
taxes increased to permit the consumption 
of the goods imported as interest and 
principal payments. This fact is obvious 
enough if a nation is viewed as a social 
unit. For decades industrialized coun- 
tries, especially the United States and 
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Great Britain, have been refusing to face 
the problems of dividing up purchasing 
power, and a vast volume of credit was 
extended to foreign consumers. But now 
there has come a realization that foreign 
loans cannot be collected except in goods 
and that if the loans become very large 
they cannot be collected at all. It has 
been recently estimated that we have given 
our foreign customers over twenty billion 
dollars worth of goods through making 
uncollectible loans to them. Had these 
goods or their equivalent been consumed 
by our wage earners it would have made 
possible a considerably higher level of 
living for them in terms of housing, educa- 
tion, recreation, food, clothing, working 
conditions, and leisure. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
it appears that we have reached the limit 
of lending abroad in order to avoid facing 
the problem of a more equal division of 
income athome. From now on produc- 
tion and consumption must balance with- 
out relying upon excessive exports to pre- 
vent increased domestic consumption. 
While extensive foreign trade is quite 
desirable, we shall have to consume ap- 
proximately as much as we produce, even 
though we do not consume what we 
produce. 

With respect to the economic relations 
between nations the results of capitalist 
enterprise have been particularly ca- 
tastrophic. Nations are instruments of 
war and destruction as well as sovereign 
powers over the economic organization 
within their boundaries. With national 
power hitched to the interests of capi- 
talists in international trade and finance, 
the peoples of the world have had to make 
tremendous sacrifices in human life and in 
resources for war purposes, in uncollected 
loans, and in both an anti-social freedom 
and an anti-social restriction of trade,—all 
in order that a few capitalists might be 
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enriched. A really wholesome and peace- 
seeking internationalism cannot develop 
when national states are dominated by 
capitalist enterprisers; their interests do 
not parallel the interests of their fellow- 
citizens. 


IV 


If science and machines are to be effec- 
tively utilized to provide a basis for mate- 
tial well-being in a democratic society, 
there appears to be a limited number of 
procedures for organizing and controlling 
industries and dividing their products. 
The requisite division of purchasing power 
may be secured through: (1) heavy taxa- 
tion; (2) widespread ownership; or (3) 
collective (state) ownership. An effective 
use of resources might be obtained through 
(1) state regulation of capitalist enter- 
prises; (2) direct or indirect collective 
(state) operation of enterprise privately 
owned; or (3) collective (state) operation, 
combined with collective ownership. 

None of these alternatives is really com- 
patible with capitalist enterprise. If the 
problem of obtaining a reasonably equal 
division of income were solved through 
taxation and collective expenditure, the 
taxes would have to be so heavy as to make 
a mockery of private property. The 
owners of natural and produced resources 
could not be permitted to consume much 
more than non-owners. A _ widespread 
ownership of capital goods would be diffi- 
cult to obtain and, when once.achieved, it 
would be equally difficult to retain with- 
out drastic restriction of freedom in the 
ownership and control over resources and 
production units. Under the present rules 
in economic activity a few would eventu- 
ally get control again. Finally, collective 
ownership of capital goods is, of course 
the antithesis of capitalism. 

If state regulation is to be relied upon to 
regulate capitalism so that resources shall 
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be utilized to promote social well-being, 
the rights and freedom of capitalist enter- 
prises will have to be so restricted and 
their duties so enlarged that gain-seeking 
would be subordinated to the promotion 
of social well-being. To some extent this 
is what the Roosevelt Administration is 
trying to bring about through the N.R.A., 
the A. A. A., and various extensions of 
governmental regulation; but, so far, the 
protection of special interests has pre- 
vented significant results. Such attempts 
to regulate capitalist enterprise are not 
likely to prove successful for the obvious 
reason that the state is going to be forced 
to duplicate much of the industrial man- 
agement before it can regulate effectively, 
and the prime function of capitalist indus- 
trial managers will be to resist and deceive 
the government's regulators. Apparently 
for some time now the most important 
duties of the highly paid officials of pri- 
vately owned electric utilities have been 
concerned with preventing adequate regu- 
lation by the states. In that case, direct 
management by government agencies may 
well prove far simpler and more effective. 

Under collective or state enterprise the 
exercise of control over industries would 
be a professional matter, those in authority 
having the responsibility for keeping the 
national plant and all its parts running 
smoothly and at full speed. Free markets 
as we know them would be eliminated and 
prices would be arbitrarily fixed so that 
there would be a continuous flow of goods 
from production units to consumers, keep- 
ing production and consumption always in 
balance. The professional managers or 
industrial engineers would not operate 
industry to maximize personal or corporate 
gains but to use resources so effectively 
that the physical output of needed goods 
would be maximized. 

An interesting suggestion of a procedure 


whereby collective control could be 
achieved along with a considerable degree 
of private ownership is suggested by Paul 
O’Leary.! He thinks a national holding 
company might be formed which would 
issue only common stock with no-par 
value. This holding company would ex- 
change its stock for the equities in existing 
corporations. Its board of directors 
would be appointed by the President of the 
United States. Each industry would then 
be organized on a corporate basis, all stock 
in the operating corporations being held 
by the national holding company and they 
could issueno bonds. The result would be 
collective control of nearly all enterprise, 
but individual ownership of the common, 
non-voting stock of the national holding 
company. The dividends would reflect 
the earnings of the corporate industries 
generally, and there could be no legal 
bankruptcies. Price policies would aim to 
get the goods consumed, and, as techno- 
logical progress caused larger outputs, the 
prices of goods could go down or wages up 
in whatever degree desirable. There could 
be no depressions or serious unemployment 
because the management would have no 
incentive to leave resources idle. Price 
policies would also be formulated so as to 
direct the production of capital goods in 
the desired types, thus controlling the rate 
of technological change in the social inter- 
est. Excessive concentration of wealth 
and income would have to be removed and 
prevented in the future through inherit- 
ance, income taxes, and other limitations 
of freedom to acquire property. The state 
would have to assume the duty of provid- 
ing wide opportunities for the collective 
use of educational, recreational, health, 
housing and other facilities. Such an eco- 
nomic order would be classed as a 
‘planned economy,"’ but it might be made 


1 The Corporation in Modern Economic Life. 
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quite harmonious with the essential ideals 
and practices of a democratic society. 

A scheme characterized by both collec- 
tive control and collective ownership of 
industries would be classed as socialism. 
Wages, the prices of consumers goods, the 
extent of collective consumption, and the 
rate and volume of technological change 
would be controlled by the appropriate 
agencies (under any collectivistic scheme 
of organization). Its chief advantages, 
once it were established, would be in the 
simplicity of its organization and in the 
possibility of so centralizing authority and 
responsibility, through democratic proc- 
esses, that the whole economic system 
would be flexible and resilient, responding 
easily and quickly to changes in technol- 
ogy and in consumer demand. 

Capitalism is merely a social tool or 
technique which a part of mankind has 
used during a time when a conjuncture of 
dynamic factors—social objectives, social 
attitudes, and technology—made its use 
possible. Now it appears to be an obso- 
lete tool because it cannot do the work 
that is desired of it; it cannot efficiently 
organize the agencies of production, and it 
cannot bring about a division of the 
products of industry that will make our 
society a true democracy. If we retain 
capitalism, we shall have to give up a 
democratic way of life as an ideal and sub- 
stitute a feudal society with capitalists as 
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overlords, and we shall have to renounce a 
full use of machine technology. 

Major changes in the economic order 
can be brought about only through con- 
flict of a very serious nature. The attempt 
to supplant capitalism, which appears cer- 
tain to be made because it cannot produce 
the kind of civilization we want, may be 
so violently resisted as to plunge our social 
and economic organization into chaos, 
making the immediately succeeding dec- 
ades a sort of ‘‘dark ages.’’ It may even 
mean the fulfillment of Spengler’s proph- 
ecy that there will be a ‘‘decline of the 
West.’” However, the supplanting of 
capitalism might be accomplished without 
serious social destruction and a new eco- 
nomic order might develop under which 
the peoples of the world will work with 
renewed vitality to reach a level of culture 
so high that we can now but dream of it. 
If we do make the transition from capi- 
talism to an economic order more har- 
monious with our social aims and our 
technology without the destruction of 
desirable elements in our civilization, it 
will be because we have developed a social 
intelligence and a social organization 
that facilitate rapid institutional read just- 
ment to meet changing conditions, and 
because we have created a society in which 
the interest of a few may be subordinated 
to the interest of the many without vio- 
lence and destruction. 
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BRITISH DISMISSAL GRATUITIES! 


G. T. SCHWENNING 
University of North Carolina 


THE SITUATION IN GENERAL 


REAT Britain is entitled to a 
prominent place in the history of 
the dismissal compensation move- 

ment. Such recognition in any narrative 
of this new practice in labor relations is 
justifiable when due consideration is given 
such factors as the number of dismissal 
wage plans, their truly voluntary nature, 
the unique features of some plans, the 
sound motive and enlightened attitude 
back of the establishment of such plans, 
and their significance in the economic life 
of the nation. 

While facts are not available to show the 
total number of British companies that 
voluntarily award dismissal gratuities to 
their redundant workers, the practice is 
more general in England than in all other 
European countries combined. Further- 
more, it is certain that the actual number 
of English companies that have incorpo- 
rated the payment of dismissal wages in 
their labor policy is greater than the list 
given herewith, for several firms operating 
a considerable number of plants that are 


1 The writer spent some time in Europe making a 
study of the dismissal compensation movement 
abroad. During his investigation of British practice 
he came into contact with officials of most of the 
firms whose dismissal gratuity schemes are presented 
in this survey. 
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known to have made pecuniary provisions 
for their excess personnel declined to 
disclose the details of their schemes. 
Though it may be incorrect to conclude 
from the voluntary plans described in this 
survey that the payment of dismissal gra- 
tuities is representative of British person- 
nel practice or that there exists in Great 
Britain a dismissal compensation move- 
ment as such, the practice of paying dis- 
missal gratuities is spreading and there is 
evidence of the development of a strong 
tendency toward such a movement. 

Industries represented in the present 
survey include flour milling, gas and coke, 
soap and margarine, chemicals, electrical 
equipment, cocoa and chocolate, brewing, 
dyeing, paper and _ stationery, steel, 
matches, and others. Several of the 
schemes cover an entire industry on a na- 
tional scale, and some form a part of the 
labor policy of companies that virtually 
control the whole trade in the industry. 
The combined working forces of the indus- 
tries making use of dismissal wage plans 
probably number over several hundred 
thousand workpeople, for the gas industry 
employs 80,000 people alone. 

The practice of paying dismissal com- 
pensation is not new in British labor rela- 
tions. While no specific laws have been 
passed that impose the giving of notice of 
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dismissal or the payment of wages in case 
of abrupt discharge, workers hired for 
indefinite periods have by virtue of a long- 
standing custom acquired a right to such 
notification, and to compensation in its 
absence, a right that is upheld by common 
law. The length of the notice varies with 
commercial and trade usage and with the 
worker’s occupational classification, 
though in a general way it corresponds to 
the pay period.?, However, the schemes 
described herewith go beyond the cus- 
tomary practice and are wholly voluntary 
in character. They owe their existence 
not to custom as in Japan, not to the 
requirements of law as in many foreign 
countries, and not to the intervention of 
the labor movement as in the Netherlands, 
but rather to the initiative of the manage- 
ments of the firms concerned as in the 
United States. 

Historically, two major types of dis- 
missal wage plans have been established 
in England: (1) plans to provide for nor- 
mal lay-offs arising out of seasonal and 
trade depressions, and (2) plans to provide 
for abnormal dismissals arising out of the 
modernization of industry. The earlier 
schemes, one of which dates back to 1907, 
were intended to instill in employees a 
greater sense of economic security than 
that provided by state unemployment 
insurance since 1911. Essentially they 
were unemployment benefit schemes sup- 
plementary to those provided by the gov- 
ernment. They represent steps taken 
voluntarily by industries that were already 
being taxed to maintain schemes which 
the government regarded to be sufficient 
for the protection of the country’s 
workers. 


? For a fuller discussion of the workers’ rights 
under this custom see G. T. Schwenning, ‘‘British 
Law Regulating the Termination of Labor Con- 
tracts,’’ North Carolina Law Review, December, 1933, 


Pp. 1-19. 
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Valuable as are these additional unem- 
ployment benefits, far greater interest and 
significance attaches to the dismissal 
allowance schemes that have been devel- 
oped since 1927 under the exigency of the 
forces included in the broad term ‘‘ration- 
alization."’ Where such rationalization 
resulted in a permanent reduction of per- 
sonnel, schemes were designed in several 
cases with a view to accomplishing a last- 
ing occupational readjustment for the dis- 
placed workers. Most of the existing 
schemes are formal, though in the majority 
of cases the firms reserve the right to 
modify or abolish them by giving three 
months’ notice. One scheme is remark- 
able for the fact that it is contractual, thus 
giving the worker a legal claim upon com- 
pensation for dismissal and for any loss 
sustained in wage reductions following a 
merger of enterprises. 

No standard practice is followed in pay- 
ing leaving gratuities. Asarule payments 
are based on some combination of factors 
such as the worker's years of service, earn- 
ings, age, needs, and minimum service 
requirements. Sums actually awarded 
vary greatly from firm to firm and are made 
in the form of partial pensions, periodic 
payments, and lump sum grants. Usually 
no special sums are set aside for the pay- 
ment of dismissal compensation, the cost 
being charged to current operating ex- 
penses. At times the funds are contributed 
jointly by the employees and the company, 
though more commonly they are provided 
entirely by the company or the industry. 
In the case of the gas industry, dismissal 
compensation is a part of the purchase 
price of an industry that is amalgamated 
by a purchasing company. 

It is an interesting fact that the schemes 
are found most frequently in firms that 
enjoy a reputation for the high quality of 
their management and for their excellent 
labor relations and working conditions. 
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OUTLINES OF COMPANY PLANS 
Match industry® 


The Joint Industrial Council for the 
Match Manufacturing Industry adopted a 
voluntary unemployment benefit scheme in 
1921 which includes among its beneficia- 
ries workers permanently laid off due to 
lack of work. It is the purpose of the 
scheme ‘‘to remove as completely as pos- 
sible from the minds of the workers the 
anxiety which they may feel owing to the 
risk of unemployment through trade 
depression.’ To create a fund for paying 
dismissal compensation, the six companies 
composing the organization agreed to set 
aside sums equal to 1 per cent of the wages 
paid during each year until the unemploy- 
ment fund reached an amount equalling 
not less than 5 per cent of the yearly wages, 
an objective reached by 1930, and there- 
after to set aside annually such sums as to 
maintain the fund at that minimum 
amount. 

Adult workers who were continuously 
employed by one of the constituent firms 
for six months prior to their dismissal and 
who hold membership in their trade union 
are eligible to receive one week's pay for 
every two months’ service up to two and 
one-half years and one week’s pay for each 
complete year beyond two and one-half 
years’ service. Compensation paid in 
1930 was at the rate of 9 s. per week for 
men and 5 s. per week for women, with an 
additional payment in the case of married 
workers of 1s. 6d. per week for each 
dependent child, not exceeding three, 
under 16 years of age. These benefits are 
paid in addition to trade union and state 
unemployment benefits, but the combined 


3 Cf. Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, *‘Employers’ 
Additional Unemployment Benefit Schemes in Great 
Britain,”’ International Labour Review, March, 1930, 
PP. 352-355; and Mary Barnett Gilson, Unemployment 
Insurance in Great Britain, pp. 405-408. 


amount may not exceed the average wages 
received by the worker during thirteen 
weeks preceding his dismissal. 


Rowntree © Company, Ltd., York* 


One of the most noteworthy voluntary 
schemes on record for dealing humanely 
with surplus personnel is that of the firm of 
Rowntree & Company, cocoaand chocolate 
manufacturers, long renowned for its 
enlightened labor policies. The scheme 
has been gradually evolved during the last 
decade, the company having established in 
1920 an unemployment benefit fund to be 
used for providing weekly benefits to 
workers laid off owing to shortage of 
work. More recently, however, large 
reductions of staff (from 7,111 in 1923 to 
5,300 in 1931), due chiefly to the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and 
modernized production methods, led the 
company to formulate a broader scheme, a 
scheme based on the principle that the 
greatest need of a dismissed worker is 


‘Cf. “Employer's Plan for Helping Displaced 
Workers,"’ Industrial and Labour Information, December 
17, 1928, p. 365; ‘Finding Work for Displaced Men: 
Results of Rowntree’s Experiment,’’ Manchester 
Guardian, August 12, 1929, p. 5; ‘Messrs. Rowntree’s 
Subsidy Scheme,"’ Industrial and Labour Information, 
September 9, 1929, p. 346 and September 30, 1929, 
p- 470; “A New Method of Placing Displaced Men,”’ 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1929, pp. 190-191; 
C. H. Northcott, “‘The Degree to Which An Em- 
ployer Should Take Steps to Deal with Unemploy- 
ment Arising Out of Rationalisation in His Factory,”’ 
Twenty-Ninth Lecture Conference for Works Directors, the 
Managers, Foremen and Forewomen Held at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, September 26 to 30, 1929, pp. 46-51; 
Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., pp. 356-361; 
‘How Rowntree & Company (Ltd.), of York, Eng- 
land, Deals with Technological Unemployment,’’ 
Law and Labor, April, 1930, pp. 94-96; Mary Barnett 
Gilson, op. cét., pp. 409-414; Rationalisation and Dis- 
placed Labour (National Industrial Alliance, London, 
1931); ‘“The Dismissal Wage,'’ Monthly Labor Review, 
April, 1930, p. 4; ‘The Labour Manager and the 
Process of Rationalisation,’’ Welfare Work, November, 
1930, pp. 198-201; James A. Bowie, Rationalisation, 
pp. 20-21. 
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other employment rather than a sum of 
money by way of indemnity for the loss of 
his job. This broader scheme embraces 
these features: (1) periodic and lump sum 
unemployment benefits, (2) assistance to 
men to set themselves up in business, (3) a 
wage subsidy to other companies to em- 
ploy its redundant workers, (4) the estab- 
lishment of new industries to provide jobs, 
and (5) premature pensions to older 
workers. 

The scheme is financed entirely by the 
company. A sum of {10,000 was set 
aside when the labor policy was formu- 
lated in 1920, and the fund is maintained 
by annual additions sufficient to keep the 
fund up to £10,000 or 1 per cent of the 
wage bill, whichever is greater. Every 
worker over 18 years of age who has six 
months’ continuous service to his credit, 
and who has contributed regularly not less 
than 2d. per week into his trade union 
funds or some other benefit society ap- 
proved by the company, is covered by the 
plan. Previous to April, 1931, benefits to 
persons dismissed ensured that with state 
and union payments the total weekly 
benefit amounted to 50 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, plus 10 per cent for a 
dependent wife and 5 per cent for each 
child under 16 years of age, up to a maxi- 
mum of 75 per cent of average weekly 
earnings. One week’s benefit was given 
for each two months’ continuous service 
up to two and a half years, and after that 
an additional week’s benefit for each three 
months’ service. The minimum benefit 
was 25 s. per week for men and 20s. per 
week for those under 20 years of age. 

In 1931 the following flat rates of bene- 
fit, varying according to dependency, were 
introduced: 8 s. per week for a single per- 
son, 7 s. per week additional for a depend- 
ent wife, and 2 s. per week additional for 
each of not more than three dependent 
children. The maximum, with state and 
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union benefits, which a dismissed em- 
ployee may draw is 75 per cent of average 
weekly earnings. The period of benefit is 
one week for each four months of con- 
tinuous service, counting from the 18th 
birthday. 

Since 1924 the company has resorted to 
the alternative of finding other avenues of 
employment for its surplus workers. In 
that year staff reductions became necessary 
owing to improvements in organization, 
and the dismissed employees were assisted 
in several ways. First, an employment 
advisory committee was set up to help men 
dismissed to establish some sort of business 
for themselves. Second, they were given 
financial help for this purpose by the firm 
in the form of a lump sum up to a maxi- 
mum of {125 composed of 75 per cent of 
the unemployment pay to which they were 
entitled under the firm’s unemployment 
benefit scheme, plus a service award of one 
week's pay for each year of service beyond 
five years. By this means 103 dismissed 
workers were enabled to enter business on 
their own account by May, 1932. 

A further step was taken in the develop- 
ment of the scheme in 1928 when more 
mechanization and changes in methods of 
organization resulted in a surplus of 116 
men. The labor market in York could not 
absorb any more surplus men, so Rowntree 
& Company undertook to find employers 
outside of York who could use the services 
of these workers. Through newspaper 
advertisements a wage subsidy was offered 
of {2 a week for a period of one year to any 
firm willing to engage any of these men at 
a minimum wage of 55 s. per week with a 
reasonable degree of permanency. In this 
way 21 men were placed in new jobs. 

But the company needed still to provide 
for the remaining 95 excess men. Of this 
number, 47 were over 55 years of age and 
they were pensioned, receiving from 25 s. a 
week for men between 55 and 60 years of 
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age up to full pension for men over 60 
years of age, though the normal pension 
age in the firm is 65. The remaining men 
were dealt with under the normal unem- 
ployment insurance plan. By reason of 
their long service, their benefits ran on an 
average for eighteen months and in an 
extreme instance for two years. 

Early in 1929 it became necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of further men, and 
in providing for them the company devel- 
oped what is probably the most remark- 
able feature of its whole dismissal com- 
pensation scheme—the establishment of 
new factories to absorb its surplus workers. 
Feeling that it was undesirable to with- 
draw men from York in any large number 
and following the principle that the only 
real remedy for unemployment is to find 
other work, the directors of Rowntree & 
Company decided to invest capital in fresh 
industries in York. Once having decided 
on this step, the problem confronted was 
that of inaugurating industries that were 
likely to increase in strength and in their 
demand for workers. Furthermore, the 
new industries needed to be enterprises 
that employed adult male labor and in 
which the bulk of the work could be done 
by men without special training. 

After devoting considerable research to 
the matter of discovering industries that 
met these conditions, three new industries 
were found and established in York, one 
manufacturing gas water-heaters, one rub- 
ber products, and the other chromium 
plated goods. Rowntree & Company 
supplied the necessary capital and the 
administration, and the factories were 
established on a small scale and housed in 
an empty warehouse owned by the firm. 
An interest was also acquired in a glass fac- 
tory to which a few surplus men were 
transferred. In addition, a button factory 
was established in 1930. The owner 
closed his factory in Holland and with 


financial aid from Rowntree & Company 
transferred it to York, bringing with hima 
skeleton staff to train Rowntree & Com- 
pany's redundant men in the various proc- 
esses. These new industries provided 
employment for 74 surplus men. 

This method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of the worker's economic insecurity 
and technological unemployment, features 
of which are probably unique in the his- 
tory of labor relations, has entailed the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money. 
The annual cost of the scheme has ranged 
from £2,500 in 1922 to £13,690 in 1930. 
The firm regards the expenditure as being 
wholly justifiable, and it is satisfied with 
the social soundness and with the accom- 
plishments of the scheme. 


St. Andrew Steel Works, Edinburgh® 


Provision for the payment of dismissal 
allowances in the St. Andrew Steel Works, 
a branch of Redpath, Brown & Company, 
Ltd., is included in an unemployment and 
sickness benefit scheme that was inaugu- 
rated in 1923 and is known as the St. An- 
drew Steel Works Club. In establishing 
the scheme the chief executive stated that 
the company ‘“‘realised that the fear of un- 
employment is the greatest bugbear of a 
working man’s life, and a source of anxiety 
which cannot but adversely affect his 
working powers,’’ and that this scheme 
‘‘is an endeavor to relieve the minds of the 
Company's employees from the fear of un- 
employment through sickness or slackness 
in trade."’ Funds are provided by an 
original grant from the company of 
£1,000. All members of the club, that is, 
employees 21 years of age and over who 
have been continuously in the service of 
the company for at least one year, contrib- 
ute 4d. per week. This contribution is 


5 Cf. Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., 
PP- 374-477; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cét., pp. 
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matched with an equal sum by the 
company. 

Dismissal compensation is payable on 
the basis of one week's full benefit for each 
two months’ membership in the club up to 
a maximum of thirteen weeks, and half the 
benefits for an additional thirteen weeks. 
The actual amounts payable under the 
scheme are 15s. per week for the first 
thirteen weeks and 7s. 6d. per week for 
the next thirteen weeks, plus 1 s. per week 
for the first thirteen weeks and 6d. per 
week for the next thirteen weeks for each 
child under 14 years of age. The combined 
weekly benefits may not exceed the em- 
ployee’s average weekly wage. To be 
entitled to receive any dismissal com- 
pensation, the worker must have been in 
the employ of the company for at least 15 
consecutive months immediately preceding 
the date of his unemployment, and must 
have paid not less than 13 contributions to 
the fund during that time. 


John Dickinson © Company, Ltd., London 


This large paper manufacturing firm es- 
tablished an unemployment benefit scheme 
in 1927 which provides for the payment of 
gratuities to workers dismissed perma- 
nently. The funds for the purpose are 
contributed by the workers and company 
jointly. All workers who have been 
employed by the company six months or 
more are covered by the plan and are 
entitled to compensation upon dismissal 
for a period of 12 weeks. The compensa- 
tion is paid weekly and amounts to tos. 
for the first 6 weeks and 5 s. for the second 
6 weeks to men under 18 years of age, 20 s. 
for the first 6 weeks and 10 s. for the second 
6 weeks to men 18 years of age or over, § s. 
for the first 6 weeks and 2s. 6d. for the 
second 6 weeks to women under 18 years of 


*Cf. Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., 
PP. 379-380; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cét., pp. 


4357436. 
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age, and ios, for the first 6 weeks and 5 s. 
for the second 6 weeks to women 18 years 
of age and over. 


Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd., Bradford’ 


The Bradford Dyers’ Association has 
long held the view that unemployment 
schemes, to be sound, should be provided 
by industries and not by the state. In 
testifying before the Ministry of Labour 
Unemployment Insurance Committee, exec- 
utives stated the association's position in 
thefollowingterms: ‘‘Wesubmitthatthe 
main considerations in any economically 
sound Unemployment Scheme are, firstly, 
that it should secure that unemployment 
is reduced to a minimum, and secondly, 
that it should provide for this unavoid- 
able minimum on an adequate scale. The 
State scheme does not accomplish either 
of these ends.”’ 

In harmony with this policy, the asso- 
ciation entered into an agreement in 1907, 
four years before the state unemployment 
insurance scheme was established, with 
the trade unions to provide a joint fund for 
the purpose of paying dismissal allow- 
ances. Under the scheme compensation 
was paid to workers ‘displaced from any 
cause.’ The benefits amounted to 16s. 
per week for the first 10 weeks and tos. 
per week for the second 10 weeks. 

The scheme has recently been discon- 
tinued. The agreement lapsed at the 
instance of the unions when they gave 
notice in connection with a wages applica- 
tion, but it was the practice of the associa- 
tion down to the middle of 1931 to allow 
the unions to disburse an allowance, usu- 
ally 10s. per week in the case of adult 
males, for a period to those dismissed due 


7Cf. Ministry of Labour Unemployment Insurance 
Committee, Report and Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 2, 1927, 
pp- 187-199; Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., 
PP. 355-356; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cét., 
p- 408. 
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to amalgamation, closing of works, or sim- 
ilar reasons. The period extended to 20 
weeks in most of the cases which arose, 
but of later years the particular circum- 
stances of each case were taken into ac- 
count and the period cut down. 


J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., Bristol and Somerdale® 


The extensive welfare activities of this 
chocolate and cocoa manufacturing com- 
pany include the payment of dismissal 
compensation to workers permanently laid 
off for reasons other than inefficiency or 
misconduct. The scheme, which is non- 
contributory, was started in 1927 when 
shifts in consumer demand and _ techno- 
logical improvements in the Somerdale 
factory made it necessary for the company 
to reduce the number of its workers. 

Workers in good standing receive 
weekly dismissal allowances for a period of 
39 weeks when they are discharged for 
lack of work. Depending upon age, sex, 
and the number of dependents, the dis- 
missal gratuities paid range from 6s. to 
25 s. for the first 13 weeks, from 5 s. to 
12s. 6d. for the second 13 weeks, and 
amount to 7 s. 6d. for the third 13 weeks 
in the case of married men or single men 
with dependents. These payments cease 
after the first week in new employment. 
In addition to such dismissal gratuities, a 
cash service award is granted to dismissed 
long-service employees amounting to from 
£7 tos. for service ranging from 10 to 14 
years to f15 for 25 years’ service and 
over. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.° 


At the formation of the chemical and 
allied trades’ merger in 1927, consideration 


’Cf. Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., 
pp. 365-368; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cét., pp. 
422-425. 

*Cf. Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., 
pp. 380-381; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cét., p. 437. 


was given to the problem of labor displace- 
ment occurring consequent upon the con- 
centration of manufacture, improvements 
in production methods, etc. A policy for 
dealing systematically and sympatheti- 
cally with all workers so displaced was 
established and provides for (1) transfers 
from one works to another, (2) granting 
premature pensions or gratuities, and (3) 
one month’s notice of dismissal to staff 
grade workers. 

As to transfers, the routine observed by 
all works assures notification being sent to 
the central labor department of immediate 
and prospective changes in their labor 
position, so that in the event of any labor 
becoming redundant at one works, those 
works which require additional labor are 
notified with a view to transfers being 
effected. 

At the discretion of the management, 
workers who are retired from the com- 
pany’s service through no fault of their 
own before the established retirement age 
of 65, if they have completed not less than 
10 years of pensionable service, may be 
granted a partial pension or a dismissal 
gratuity based on their age, length of 
service, and wages. The same procedure 
is followed in the case of workers who are 
displaced from their employment due to 
the closing of plants or departments.'° 

All workers who have completed 5 
years of continuous service with the com- 
pany or with one of its constituent firms 
and who are 26 years of age or over are 
eligible for promotion to staff grade rank. 
The promotion confers several advantages 
upon the worker, among them a month's 
advance notice of suspension or termina- 
tion of employment. 

Continuance of ex gratia payments is not 


10 Since ex gratia payments are variable at the dis- 
cretion of the management, the firm prefers not to 
disclose the scale of pensions and gratuities or the 
number of workers who have benefited by grants. 
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contingent on the failure of the worker to 
secure other employment, except that if 
any worker in receipt of a pension or gra- 
tuity is subsequently re-employed by any 
subsidiary or associated company such pen- 
sion or gratuity ceases. His case is, how- 
ever, reconsidered and the amount of 
pension or gratuity recalculated when he is 
again discharged. Before any payments 
are made, in all appropriate cases every 
possible effort is made to find suitable 
alternative employment. The payment of 
a pension or gratuity is discontinued if any 
worker unreasonably refuses an offer of 
re-employment within the company. 

The provisions of the scheme apply to 
female as well as male workers, but not to 
foremen or forewomen. When foremen or 
forewomen are dismissed on grounds of 
redundancy, not being eligible for pension 
under the contributory funded pension 
scheme for foremen and forewomen, each 
case is examined on its merits and a gra- 
tuity award is made in appropriate cases. 


Soap and margarine industry" 


Lever Brothers, Limited, well known 
soap manufacturers of Port Sunlight, has 
introduced two schemes of dismissal com- 
pensation, one to deal with cases arising 
under normal conditions, and one to deal 
with cases arising out of abnormal condi- 
tions caused by rationalization. The first 
scheme, inaugurated in 1928 as part of the 
company’s employment guarantee and 
unemployment benefit plan, applies to all 
workers who have reached the age of 22 
years and who have completed 4 years of 
service. Benefits are paid for a period of 


11 Cf. F, Brussel, ‘‘La concentration industrielle et 
l'indemnisation des travailleurs congédiés,’’ L’ Inter- 
nationale Syndicale Chrétienne, 7ieme Annee, No. 4, 
1929, pp. 50-55; Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, 
op. cit., pp. 369-371; The Times (London), May 1, 
1930, p. 24; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cét., pp. 
26-427; Vicount Leverhulme, “‘The House That 
Lever Built,"’ Industry, March 24, 1934, pp. 2-3. 
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12 weeks equal to three-quarter’s wages for 
a full working week, less 4} hours’ pay per 
week and less the state unemployment 
benefit. If the employee has completed 15 
years’ service he receives a sum equal to a 
full week’s wages, less the above deduc- 
tions. If, after the end of the twelfth 
week of unemployment the company is 
still unable to provide work, the employee 
is dismissed and given one week's wages 
in lieu of notice provided in the firm’s 
employment agreement. Benefits cease if 
the employee rejects an offer of suitable 
employment either from the company or 
from some other firm. 

The second scheme was introduced in 
1930, after Lever Brothers was merged 
with Unilever Limited, to compensate 
workers who are dismissed in consequence 
of rationalization. The first step on the 
part of the cartel, which is said to include 
over 800 enterprises, in applying the 
scheme was the appointment of rationali- 
zation and labor committees. On the 
recommendation of these committees, the 
boards of Unilever and Lever Brothers 
approved the following regulations for 
observance in all cases of rationalization 
and internal reorganization, and these 
regulations apply to all employees of Lever 
Brothers and associated companies: 

(1) A plan is provided for transferring 
surplus workers from one factory to an- 
other within the Unilever and Lever 
organizations. In order to facilitate such 
transfers a central organization was set up 
to act as a clearing house. 

(2) Employees aged 60 or more but 
under 65 are granted a premature and par- 
tial pension subject to having a minimum 
of 15 years’ service to their credit. The 
rate of pension is one-eightieth of the 
employee's wages multiplied by the num- 
ber of complete years of service. Em- 
ployees between the ages of 55 and §9 are 
considered according to their circum- 
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stances, and the employing companies 
have full discretionary powers to grant 
pensions on the above basis where there 
is a minimum service as follows: in 1930 
of 10 years, in 1931 of 11 years, etc., up to 
1935 when the minimum stands at 15 years. 

(G3) All employees with a minimum of 5 
years’ service, who are not granted a pre- 
mature pension, are paid a leaving gratuity 
of 2 weeks’ pay for each year of service. 


Flour milling industry” 


The rationalization and amalgamation 
of this industry, which dates back to 1928, 
has resulted in the closing down of numer- 
ous small] plants and the loss of employ- 
ment for several hundred millers. At the 
request of the labor representatives on the 
National Joint Industrial Council of the 
industry, steps were taken to alleviate the 
hardships of the workers who were dis- 
placed by the shutting down and modern- 
izing of mills. It appears that the indus- 
try as a whole must shrink in size for some 
years to come, and that there is little pos- 
sibility of the trade reabsorbing the super- 
numerary millers in the near future. The 
fundamental purpose of the scheme that 
has been devised for assisting these surplus 
workers is, therefore, not so much that of 
helping them survive by the grant of a sum 
of money until business conditions in the 
trade improve as to assist them in making a 
permanent occupational readjustment. 

The first task in the alleviation program 

12Cf. Eleventh Annual Report, 1929-1930, Twelfth 
Annual Report, 1930-1931, Thirteenth Annual Report, 
1931-1932 (National Joint Industrial Council for the 
Flour Milling Industry, London); ‘‘Rationalisation 
in Practice: A British Flour-Milling Scheme,’’ Ba/- 
letin of the International Management Institute, February, 
1931, pp. 31-32; ‘An Industrial Council and Ration- 
alisation: Scheme for Compensation,"’ Welfare Work, 
March, 1931, p. 281; Reprint from Minutes of Evidence 
Taken Before the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance, Thirty-Eighth Day, Friday, 17, July, 1931; 
Rationalisation and Displaced Labour (National In- 
dustrial Alliance, London, 1931). 


set up was that of providing the necessary 
funds. This responsibility was assumed 
by the employers’ side of the council, 
which solicited voluntary donations for 
the purpose. Asa rule the seller of a mill 
was asked to make a contribution since his 
workers would suffer in consequence of the 
sale of the plant. Where the seller failed 
to respond, the buyer of the mill was 
approached and he usually made a con- 
tribution to the fund. In this manner a 
sum of £19,700 was collected in voluntary 
contributions from employers for aiding 
workers who lost their jobs. 

Distribution of the funds was placed in 
the hands of local joint committees. The 
committees acted, first of all, as an employ- 
ment bureau. Through contacts with 
civil and municipal agencies, employment 
exchanges, and other sources of employ- 
ment, new jobs were found for two-thirds 
of the millers who had been displaced. 

Each case was carefully considered on its 
merits after house to house visits by the 
committees. In administering relief, the 
committees proceeded on the principle of 
being sparing in granting actual weekly 
relief but being generous in helping men 
to become resettled in other employment. 
Cash disbursements have been made in the 
following manner. 

(1) For men 60 years of age and over, 
annuities were purchased varying in 
amount from 7s. 6d. to 15 s. per week. 
For one man an annuity of only 5 s. per 
week was bought, but in his case the bal- 
ance of a mortgage on his house of {100 
was paid, so that he is now living in his 
own home rent free. In all annuities were 
purchased for 34 men. 

(2) Periodic payments were made to 
men under 60 years of age of 6 s. per week 
to married men or to single men with 
dependents, and 3s. per week to single 
men without dependents living at home. 
The sums were purposely kept at a low 
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figure in order to encourage the men to seek 
other work rather than to depend on the 
gratuity. In cases of proved necessity the 
sums were supplemented by special grants. 

(3) If a man obtained work in another 
town, a separation allowance of from 15 s. 
to £1 per week was paid to his wife up to a 
maximum period of 3 months, during 
which time the man was expected to find 
suitable accommodations for his family. 
If such accommodations has been secured 
the council paid the expense of removing 
the home. 

(4) Lump sum grants were made in cer- 
tain cases to help men get started in busi- 
ness on their own account. Such lump 
sum grants were made for the following 
selection of interesting purposes: The 
stocking of a general shop; purchase of a 
baker’s oven; setting up of two men in 
partnership in a drapery business; purchase 
of carpenter’s tools; purchase of a boot- 
repairing business; purchase of a horse and 
cart for a green-grocery business; purchase 
of tools, etc., to set a man up as a cabinet- 
maker; payment of a man’s fare to emi- 
grate to Canada; cost of a hut in which to 
sell refreshments; purchase of an insurance 
book; purchase of second-hand motor- 
cycles and bicycles for men who found 
work at a distance and were unable to 
reach their work by bus or train; purchase 
of a second-hand Ford van for carting coal 
from collieries; purchase of a circular-saw 
for cutting timber; purchase of a cornet to 
enable a man to re-enter a theatre orches- 
tra; later this man found that his teeth 
were not satisfactory, so some new teeth 
were brought for him; part-payment of a 
deposit to enable a man and his father to 
take a public house; purchase of a news- 
paper shop; tools to enable two older men 
to get work as jobbing gardeners; boots, 
overalls, and shovels for several men who 
obtained jobs necessitating these imple- 
ments; payment of a course in motor- 
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driving for a man who had a job waiting 
for him on condition that he learned to 
drive and do repairs; cost of setting a man 
up in poultry farming, 

Of the total number of 556 displaced men 
who came within the council's scheme, 377 
had been resettled in various new jobs by 
June, 1931, leaving 179 men still out of 
work. In its June, 1932, report the coun- 
cil stated that 73 per cent of the men con- 
cerned had been resettled in other employ- 
ment or had been provided with annuities. 


Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., Bournville 


In the Cadbury firm, manufacturers of 
cocoa and chocolate products, mechaniza- 
tion and other methods of increasing efhi- 
ciency, both productive and distributive, 
have been carried out to a considerable 
degree during the past 8 years. The 
combined result of these factors has been 
to increase considerably the output per 
operator and to decrease labor require- 
ments. Expressed in figures, the total 
labor requirements have decreased by 25 
per cent since 1926, when the total work- 
ing force numbered nearly 11,000. 

When short time working and/or dis- 
charge became inevitable, the impact on 
the employee was lessened in various ways. 
One was by the payment for short time. 
A fund had been provided in 1923, combin- 
ing a short time compensation scheme and 
a prosperity sharing scheme. Payment 
from the fund is made on a specified scale 
for time lost over a certain amount in any 
working week. Allowance is paid in 
respect of the number of hours exceeding 4 
by which the hours worked in any week 
are less than the employee's normal work- 
ing hours of such a week, on a basis agreed 
between the employer and the trade 


13.Cf. Mary B. Gilson and E. J. Riches, op. cét., 
pp. 363-365; and Mary Barnett Gilson, op. cit., pp. 


414-422. 
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unions. Amounts paid ranged from 6s. 
to 26s. per week. 

Another method was to accelerate neces- 
sary development work already planned 
for, and to carry it out by factory labor. 
In this way extensions to railway sidings 
and roads and other work have been car- 
ried out. 

There was also a certain amount of 
voluntary leaving over a period, deliber- 
ately encouraged by financial assistance to 
emigrate, to learn new trades, to set up in 
business, or to extend existing businesses 
owned by employees or their wives. 
These schemes were carried on when dis- 
charges became unavoidable, and many 
men were helped to become motor haulage 
contractors, landscape and market garden- 
ers, window cleaners, etc., or to open 
florists shops, fish-and-chip and other busi- 
nesses. Loans were also made in selected 
cases. 

Those who were not helped in one of 
the above ways are paid an allowance for 
a period of 18 weeks, providing they have 
completed 2 years’ continuous service or 
more, varying in amounts from 2s. 6d. 
per week to 22s. per week, depending 
upon sex, age, and family responsibility. 
A proportionate allowance is made for less 
than 2 years’ service if the service period is 
not less than 6 months. Lump sum pay- 
ments in the form of service awards are 
also made amounting to from £7 tos. to 
f{20 to men with a service record of from 
5 to 20 years or over, and from {2 to £6 to 
women with a service record of from 10 to 
I§ years or Over. 


Style & Winch, Ltd., Maidstone'4 


In 1929 the firm of Style & Winch, 
brewers, concluded a pooling agreement 
with Barclay, Perkins & Company, Ltd., 
of London. Owing to this new arrange- 
ment, the output at Maidstone was mate- 


4 Cf. The Times (London), June 25, 1930, p. 26. 
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rially reduced. This reduction in output 
resulted in an excess of workers, and the 
company found it necessary to dispense 
with the services of a number of men, 
Some of the men let out were old em- 
ployees who had served the company for 
many years, and these were put on the 
company’s pension roll prematurely. 
Others who did not qualify for a pension 
were given a substantial gratuity upon 
dismissal. 


Gas industry of Great Britain and Ireland 


Another important British industry that 
is being rationalized is the gas industry. 
As a means of mitigating the hardships of 
the loss of employment resulting from the 
process of rationalization and from amal- 
gamations, an agreement was concluded in 
1930 between the employers and the trade 
unions in the industry that provides a 
formal scheme for compensating workers 
who may be displaced. The scheme is 
noteworthy for several reasons. In the 
first place, it covers practically all of the 
large gas firms in Great Britain and Ireland 
and fully 75 per cent of all gas undertak- 
ings, and applies to 80,000 workers 
engaged in the industry. Second, the 
scheme is administered bya National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, 
located in London. Third, the scheme of 
dismissal compensation is formal and con- 
tractual. Thus a worker knows fairly 
definitely what indemnity he may expect 
if his job is abolished or his wages are 
reduced in consequence of rationalization 
or merger, and the payment of such in- 
demnity is a legally binding obligation 
upon the industry. 

Any worker who has suffered loss of 
employment due to an amalgamation of 
gas firms is entitled to compensation, pro- 
viding he has served one of the amalgamat- 
ing undertakings for a period of 3 or more 


18 Cf. The Times (London), May 1, 1930, p. 16. 
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years immediately preceding the amalga- 
mation. Dismissal compensation is pay- 
able weekly by the purchasing undertaking 
according to the following scale: 2 weeks’ 
pay for each year of service to men §0 years 
of age or over; 13 weeks’ pay for each year 
of service to men 45 years of age but under 
50 years, one week's pay for each year of 
service to men under 45 years of age. The 
amount of the weekly installment may in 
no case be less than 10 s. per week. In the 
event of the death of the beneficiary prior 
to the payment of the full compensation 
due, the balance outstanding is paid to his 
dependents. 

Compensation is payable on the above 
scale to workers who retain their jobs but 
who have suffered a reduction in wages due 
to an amalgamation. Thus a worker 55 
years of age with a continuous service 
record of 30 years, whose wages were 
reduced from, say, 70 s. to 50 s. per week 
(a loss of £1 per week), would receive the 
sum of {60 as compensation. 


X Company, Ltd., London 


This company went through a reorgani- 
zation process during 1930-1931, in conse- 
quence of which the firm found it necessary 
to reduce its staff, and a considerable num- 
ber of employees whose services, could no 
longer be retained was dismissed per- 
manently. Instead of giving these excess 
employees just the week's or month's 
notice of dismissal required by the com- 
mercial practice in the country, the com- 
pany granted various lump sums of money 
as a leaving gratuity based on the number 
of years of service with the enterprise. 
The dismissal allowances were computed 
on the following scale: 

Employees of only 1 year’s service and 
under were paid normal wages when laid 


'6 The firm prefers not to disclose its name or the 
nature of its business. 
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off, e.g., wages for the notice period 
required by commercial practice and by 
law; employees of over 1 year’s service and 
up to § years’ service were paid 1 month's 
additional salary; employees of 5 years’ 
service and up to 10 years’ service were 
paid 2 months’ additional salary; and 
employees of over 10 years’ service were 
paid 3 months’ additional salary. 


C. P. Ltd., London'' 


This company’s extensive and progres- 
sive personnel program has included provi- 
sions for the payment of dismissal gratui- 
ties for more than a decade. The scheme 
was inaugurated in 1920 and revised in 
1931 to provide for workers dismissed due 
toamerger. One feature of the 1920 pro- 
visions was the creation of an unemploy- 
ment committee, consisting of workers and 
a Management representative as chairman, 
whose function it was to review needy 
cases and recommend payment of allow- 
ances within established limits. Under 
the 1920 plan, men dismissed from service 
owing to trade slackness, received three- 
fourth’s their regular time work wages for 
the first week of unemployment. There- 
after and for the following 6 weeks the 
unemployment committee could recom- 
mend the payment of not more than 4os. 
per week, and for the next 6 weeks a pay- 
ment not exceeding 30s. per week. 

In January, 1931, the company 
nounced a formal plan for compensating 
workers laid off permanently as a result 
of rationalization. The basis of compen- 
sation in force is as follows: 

(1) Workers with ro years of service or 
more receive half pay for 26 weeks, plus 
long service grants established in 1931. 
Thereafter they receive half pay for a num- 
ber of weeks equivalent to eight times the 


an- 





17 The company prefers not to make its identity 
known. 
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number of years of service, ¢.g., 15 years’ 
service would provide half pay for 120 
weeks. 

(2) Workers with 3 years’ but less than 
10 years’ service receive half pay for 26 
weeks, plus half pay for a number of weeks 
equivalent to four times the number of 
years of service, e.g., 8 years of service 
would provide half pay for 32 weeks. 

(3) Workers with less than 3 years’ 
service receive half pay for 9 weeks, plus 
half pay for a number of weeks equivalent 
to twice the number of years of service, 
¢.g., 2 years’ service would provide half 
pay for 4 wecks. 

To these dismissal gratuities the firm 
adds the following scale of long service 
grants which are paid in a lump sum: 2 per 
cent of wages for 10 years’ service, 3 per 
cent of wages for 15 years’ service, 4 
per cent of wages for 20 years’ service, and 
§ per cent of wages for 25 years’ service. 


An electrical manufacturing company'® 


During the present period of acute busi- 
ness depression, when it has been necessary 
to make extensive dismissals of employees, 
this large British company has paid such 
dismissed employees special gratuities in 
accordance with a more or less uniform 
scale as shown in Table 1. 


London, Midland & Scottish Railways'® 


Over 600 workers were deprived of em- 
ployment when the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railways closed its steel works at 
Crewe in September, 1932. Since the clos- 
ing of the works was not a direct result of 
amalgamation with some other carrier, 
these workers were not entitled to the 
benefits of the Railway Act of 1921,?° 


18 The company’s name is withheld by request. 

19 Cf. “Compensation for the Loss of Employ- 
ment,’ Man and Metal, September, 1932, p. 58. 

20 Cf. Railway Acts, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. 5, C. 55); 
International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labor Law, 
1930, Pp. 31-32. 


which provides for the compulsory pay- 
ment of compensation to workers of rail- 
Way companies who lose their jobs in 
consequence of mergers. However, the 
company undertook voluntarily to make 
some provision for these dismissed work- 
ers. First, the company assumed the re- 
sponsibility of transferring as many work- 
ers as possible to other employment within 
the company’s system. The transfer 
scheme includes moving the worker and 
his family to the location of his new job 
free of charge. Second, the company pro- 
vides for making purely ex gratia payments 
to those employees who cannot be ab- 
sorbed in any branch of the railway sys- 
tem. These gratuities amount to f1 for 
every year of service, with a minimum of 
£5 in any case. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It cannot be denied that these experi- 
ments in relieving the hardship of dis- 
charge, with all their defects, confer real 
benefits upon the workers who have been 
affected by them. Of greatest value, prob- 
ably, is the assistance given redundant 
workers in securing new means of earning a 
livelihood. This is evident in the case of 
older workers, and those who have been 
permanently displaced and have, therefore, 
no prospects of ever returning to their old 
trades. When we bear in mind the serious 
nature of the present depression in Great 
Britain and the relative difficulty British 
workers encounter in shifting from one 
occupation to another, company assistance 
in making a successful occupational read- 
justment takes on importance. Rown- 
tree's efforts at finding new employment 
were more than _ perfunctory. In_ its 
scheme for subsidizing new jobs, the firm 
exhibited real interest in the future welfare 
of the people it laid off by stipulating that 
the company taking on one of its surplus 
workers pay a certain specified wage for a 
minimum period of one year and that the 
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new situation hold out reasonable assur- 
ance of permanence. 

Lump sum gratuities, too, are far from 
insignificant to discharged workers. 
While a sum of money is probably never 
adequate compensation for the loss of em- 
ployment, at times such financial aid helps 
materially in finding other work. British 
gas workers are guaranteed compensation 
when their jobs are destroyed according to 
astandard scale fixed by joint agreement of 


the hazards of employment uncertainty 
and economic insecurity, or do they benefit 
the firms concerned as well? While most 
of the resultant benefits.are indirect and so 
not measurable, as is true of personnel 
activities in general, they are nonetheless 
real or presumably the firms would not 
undertake and continue such activities. 
The financial cost involved in operating 
the schemes has, it seems, been an incen- 


tive toward raising the general standards 


TABLE I 
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the workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions. The flour milling and the gas in- 
dustries’ schemes take on added value by 
virtue of the fact that they extend to prac- 
tically all workers in these industries. 
The experiments are also of interest to 
British workers in general, for there is 
evidence that similar dismissal benefits are 
being provided by an ever growing number 
of enterprises. 

Are these personnel activities valuable 
only to British workers as protection from 


of management. In labor management it 
has encouraged budgeting labor require- 
ments, hiring more scientifically, improv- 
ing dismissal procedure, training workers 
more widely to enable transfers, letting 
normal labor turnover deplete the working 
force to actual needs, introducing labor- 
displacing machinery more gradually and 
intelligently, etc. ‘The schemes also 
have the advantage that they offer some 
inducement to the firms as far as prac- 
ticable to stabilise their employment by 
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reducing the amount of short time and the 
number of dismissals.’’?! 

Such activities cannot but have the effect 
of inspiring workers with confidence in the 
management, of promoting plant effi- 
ciency, and of reducing labor friction. 
Few companies probably could undertake 
profitably to follow Rowntree’s example in 
establishing new factories to absorb their 
excess workers, and Rowntree’s experi- 
ment may be valuable chiefly in serving as 
an example of what ingenuity and enlight- 
enment on the part of management can 
accomplish along similar lines. How- 
ever, in the case of Rowntree & Company 
the act of bringing several new factories to 
York appears to have been beneficial to the 
firm. It kept the capital invested in the 
new enterprises as a permanent asset of the 
company whereas otherwise this capital 
would have been paid out in subsidizing 
other employers or in dismissal allow- 
ances, it attracted new and growing indus- 
tries to the community, and it helped to 
prevent York from becoming a declining 
industrial center. And incidentally these 
new factories brought Rowntree much 
favorable publicity and undoubtedly pub- 
lic good will. 

The effect of these liberal personnel pro- 
grams on the social and economic welfare 
of the country should not be overlooked. 
By transferring workers considerable dis- 
tances, labor mobility has been facilitated 
and frozen pools of labor have been kept 
from becoming solidified. A new industry 
in Welwyn Garden City, near London, was 
greatly aided when Rowntree’s subsidized 
workers were sent there from York. To 
some extent the several company schemes 
have helped to ease the country’s unem- 
ployment problem. By providing for 
their superfluous workers at the expense 
of the individual firms concerned, instead 
of throwing these jobless workers on an 

21 J. H. Richardson, Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain, p. 188. 


already surfeited labor market, these com- 
panies have lightened the public burden 
of making provision for people without 
jobs or incomes. In doing so the firms 
have acknowledged their social responsi- 
bility to help solve the problem of unem- 
ployment. Moreover, they have demon- 
strated that industry can, if it undertakes 
the task seriously, accomplish more to 
alleviate the hardships of the country’s 
unemployed than is popularly assumed to 
be possible. 

The schemes are perhaps of equal, if not 
greater, national importance in helping to 
bring Britain through the process of ra- 
tionalization as quickly and painlessly as 
possible. The country admittedly finds 
itself in the position of being unable to 
compete in world markets, to a consider- 
able extent, because of obsolete plar t- ind 
inefficient production methods. rd- 
ing to a British estimate made in 1, , 10 
per cent of the country’s industrial plants 
were little better than ‘‘sheds’’ while 
another 7o per cent were in need of radical 
reconstruction, and British production 
costs were, consequently, something like 
40 per cent above those of competing coun- 
tries.** Industrial rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic revival, upon which depends the 
solution of the national unemployment 
problem, are thus dependent in part upon 
the thoroughgoing rationalization and 
modernization of industry. But at the 
outset rationalization makes worse the 
very condition it is designed to improve by 
creating what has been termed techno- 
logical unemployment, planned unemploy- 
ment, etc. Without labor’s active codp- 
eration this process of modernizing indus- 
try cannot be accomplished effectively and 
quickly. It is, therefore, of more than 
passing interest to read in the flour milling 
industry's annual reports for the three-year 
period from 1929 to 1932, the years during 


22 Cf. Welfare Work, November, 1930, p. 199. 
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which the industry spent nearly £20,000 
in dismissal compensation to displaced 
workers, that ‘there has been no dispute 
involving a strike or cessation of work 
during the period under review’’ and that 
‘one more year has passed in complete 
freedom from disputes.’’ Similar testi- 
mony has come from other industries that 
make use of this new labor policy. The 
various dismissal compensation schemes 
have thus been a significant factor in 
enlisting labor’s coOperation in efforts at 
realizing the rationalizing of British indus- 
try, and in accomplishing this result 
British industrial executives have shown 
a genuine understanding of the fundamen- 
tal spirit and purpose of scientific man- 
agement. 

There are definite evidences that the 
British people look upon dismissal com- 
pens)f.on plans as invaluable means for 
takigg the sting out of technological un- 
employment. Dr. Northcott, Labor Man- 
ager of Rowntree & Company, comments 
in these terms on his own firm’s experience: 
‘This record of what has been done by one 
firm is offered as a contribution to the 
problem of rationalising British industry. 
It is only one aspect of it, the human as- 
pect, but it is an integral part of the prob- 
lem, and vital to any adequate solution.’ 
A national organization of employers and 
employed gave consideration to the prob- 
lem of rationalizing British industry at a 
session in June, 1931. Among the con- 
clusions reached by this influential group 
at the meeting are these:*4 


(1) That reorganization of the industry—known as 
Rationalisation—is inevitable. This is the next evolu- 
tionary stage of development. The advance of science 
and the stimulation of invention have shown that 
world production can take place under conditions alto- 
gether different from what have been experienced 
during the past hunured years and with a minimum of 





*3 Northcott, op. cét., p. §1. 
°4 Rationalisation and Displaced Labour, pp. 15-16. 
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waste. Industry must be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of this development. 

(2) That it has been shown that in the process of 
Rationalisation, costs of production are reduced and a con- 
siderable displacement of labour takes place. With the 
advance of civilisation and its consequent demand for 
a higher standard of living, this displacement of 
labour cannot be treated lightly and considered as a 
problem which can solve itself. 

(3) That something should be done to safeguard those 
who are displaced through the development of industry. 
That this can be done has been clearly demonstrated 
from the evidence submitted to the Committee. By 
what they have done, the firms concerned have ren- 
dered a service to the community if only by proving 
that what may appear to be impossible, is possible. 

The same attitude has been officially 
expressed by the iron and steel workers 
of the country. In commenting on the 
dismissal allowance scheme announced by 
the London, Midland & Scottish Railways 
in connection with the closing of its steel 
works at Crewe, an editorial in the iron 
and steel workers’ journal stated: ‘‘If more 
of the large industrial undertakings, who 
by Rationalisation schemes have displaced 
thousands of workers, had applied the 
same principle, then a great deal of the 
hardship would have been alleviated. 
The worker is seldom considered and we 
are glad to see that, even within the limits 
proposed, at least one industrial undertak- 
ing has some concern for the workers upon 
whom its decision on policy falls so heav- 
ily.’ The iron and steel workers have 
been promulgating the wider use of the 
principle of compensation for displaced 
workers as a part of the program for reor- 
ganizing the country’s steel industry. 
This principle was enunciated in a resolu- 
tion adopted at a national conference held 
in 1931. The resolution reads:*° 


In the application of a scheme of national organisa- 
tion and with a view to conserving the skill and 
experience of labour in the industry, where a works 





25 Man and Metal, September, 1932, p. 58. 

26 What Is Wrong with the British Iron and Steel 
Industry? p. 23 (Iron & Steel Trades Confederation, 
London, May, 1931). 
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is permanently closed down and where by adjust- 
ments in working hours or other suitable means em- 
ployment cannot immediately be found for the work- 
people displaced, compensatory payment shall be 
made to them pending their being taken into em- 
ployment. 


In his analysis of the significance and 
consequence of rationalization to England, 
Professor Bowie argues the justice of pay- 
ing dismissal allowances to the personnel 
employed in the service departments, 
where he believes redundancy is likely to 
be much greater than in operating depart- 
ments. In their case, he states: ‘‘It is far 
better to pay a lump sum down in compen- 
sation for the loss of office than it is to give 
lengthy notice. To some such considera- 
tion the ‘black-coated’ staffs are entitled. 
They have no State assistance in time of 
enforced idleness, and usually no organiza- 
tion to voice theirclaims. My suggestion 
is, therefore, that full-time staff men are 
entitled in equity to compensation, graded 
according to length of service, and up to, 
say, a maximum of one year’s salary.’"*? 

Sidney Webb asked for similar considera- 
tion in the case of the average worker as 
far back as 1917. In an address before a 
group of managers in which he discussed 


27 Bowie, op. cit., p. 21. 


the problem and function of hiring and 
firing he urged that “‘The longest possible 
notice ought to be given to the workmen 
about to be put off; attempts should be 
made to find them employment in other 
departments; and if these fail, the very 
least consideration to be shown is a clear 
week's notice (or a week’s pay in lieu of 
notice).’**8 

It is evident from this survey that the 
British people, who have gone far in pro- 
viding social insurance, look upon dis- 
missal compensation as a valuable means 
for improving industrial relations. Indus- 
trial executives, professional men, and 
labor leaders join in urging the wider use 
of the dismissal wage device in promoting 
the economic welfare of the country. Of 
the several schemes that have been 
adopted, those cited are proof that prog- 
ress in personnel relations is being made in 
Great Britain even during the present 
period of prolonged and serious industrial 
depression. Some features of the schemes 
have raised labor management to high 
levels never attained before and constitute 
new contributions to the solution of Bri- 
tain’s present-day labor problems. 


28 Sidney Webb, The Works Manager To-day, pp. 
32-33. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Twelfth International Congress of Sociology will be held under the 
auspices of the International Institute of Sociology of Geneva in connec- 
tion with the Universal Exposition at Brussels, Belgium, from August 
25th to 30th. The Secretary of the Congress is “6 at G. L. Duprat 


of the University of Geneva. 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the De- 


partment of Sociology at Duke University is the President of the Inter- 
national Institute for next year and will preside at the Congress.”’ 
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RECENT BOOKS ON RACE AND CULTURE 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


University of North Carolina 


Race anp Cutture Contacts. Edited by E. B. Reu- 
ter. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1934- 253 Pp- $3.00. 

Tue Tripes oF THE AsHANTI HINTERLAND. By Capt. 
R. S. Rattray. 2 Vols. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 603pp. Illustrated. $12.00. 

PaGaNn Trisgs or THE Nitotic Supan. By C. C. 
Seligman and Brenda Z. Seligman. London: 
George Routledge & Sons, 1932. 565 pp. Illus- 
trated. 42s. 

Reset Destiny. By Melville and Frances Herskovits. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 
366 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Lire rw Lesu. The Study of a Melanesian Society in 
New Ireland. By Hortense Powdermaker. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1933. 352 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 

InpiaNn Patcuworx. By Edward and Mary Charles. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1934. 
304 pp. $2.00. 

EpucaTIon or Primitive Pzorpte. By Albert D. Hel- 
ser. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1934. 316 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Tue Arrican Lasourer. By Major G. St. J. Orde 
Browne. London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 
240 pp. Maps. $5.00. 

Mopern INDusTRY AND THE AFRICAN. 
Merle Davis. New York: International 
sionary Council, 1933. 425 pp. 

Socrat ANTHROPOLOGY. By Paul Radin. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1932. 432 pp. 
$3.50. 

Our Primitive Contsmporarigs. By George Peter 
Murdock. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1934. 614 pp. Illustrated. $3.60. 

An IntropucrTion To CuLTuRAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
Robert H. Lowie. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1934. 365 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Cutturat AnrHropotocy. By Albert Muntsch. 
New York: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. 
421 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

SacRaAMENTS OF Simpte Fork. By R. R. Marett. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1933- 230 pp. $3.75. 

Corums1a Universiry ContrisuTions TO ANTHRO- 
poLtocy: XI. THz ANTHROPOMETRY OF THE AMERI- 
can Ngcro. By Melville J. Herskovits. 1931. 
283 pp. $4.00. XII. Quireuvte Texts. By 
Manuel J. Andrade. 1931. 211 pp. $4.00. 
XU. Tue Inrivence or TECHNIQUE ON THE Dzco- 


Edited by J. 
Mis- 


RATIVE STYLE IN THE Domestic Porrery or Cut- 

Anita Brenner. 1931. 95 pp. 
$2.00. XIV. Omana Secret Societies. By R. R, 
Fortune. 1932. 193 pp. $4.00. XVI. Tue 
Pawnee Guost Dance Hanp Game. By Alex- 
ander Lesser. 1933. 338 pp. $4.00. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 

Yuman Tripes or THE Gira River. By Leslie Spier, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 433 
pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Tue Risk aNnp Fatt or THe Cuocraw Repusuic. By 
Angie Debo. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. 320 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Tue Five Crivitizep Trises. By Grant Foreman. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 
455 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Earty Days AMONG THE CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE 
Inpians. By John H. Seger, edited by Stanley 
Vestal. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1934. 155 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 

New Sources or INDIAN History. By Stanley Vestal. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 
351 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Race Retations. By W. D. Weatherford and Charles 
S. Johnson. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1934. 590 pp. $3.20. 

Necro-Wuite Apyustments. By Paul E. Baker. 
New York: Association Press, 1934. 272 pp. 
$3.00. 

Necro Americans, WHat Now? By James Weldon 
Johnson. New York: Viking Press, 1934. 103 
pp. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $.75. 

Tue Necro ProrgssionaL MAN AND THE COMMUNITY. 
By Carter Godwin Woodson. Washington: The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 1934. 365 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Ractan Mytu. By Paul Radin. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 141 pp. 
$1.50. 


HUACAN. By 


The range of subject matter and method 
in the books listed above is broad, to say 


the least. However, the same can be said 
of the title chosen to head these reviews. 
This title was the central theme of the 1933 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and it accounts for the first book in 
our list. From the papers read at that 
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meeting, President Reuter has selected 
thirteen which present certain significant 
phases of race and culture contacts. 

Reuter has contributed an introductory 
statement which codrdinates the other 
essays to some extent by pointing out ‘‘the 
major universals in the natural history of 
race and culture contact.’’ Among the 
contributions are: R. D. McKenzie’s ‘‘In- 
dustrial Expansion and the Interrelations of 
People,’’ R. E. Park’s ‘Race Relations and 
Certain Frontiers,’’ Clark Wissler’s ‘‘Euro- 
pean and American Indian Cultures in Con- 
tact," J. F. Steiner's ‘‘American-Born 
Orientals,’’ and Charles S. Johnson's ‘‘Ne- 
gro Personality Changes in a Southern 
Community.”’ 

The next four books in our list are the 
results of studies of primitive cultures by 
trained observers. 

Captain Rattray, of the Gold Coast Po- 
litical Service, who has already given us 
half a dozen first-rate works on the 
Ashanti, now adds an excellent two-vol- 
ume work. Rattray knows the native 
tongues thoroughly and his entrée into 
intimate native situations is based on long 
and friendly contact with these people. 
Volume I opens with four chapters on lin- 
guistic relations of the Gold Coast tribes. 
Then follow chapters on such subjects as 
birth, courtship, marriage, divorce, educa- 
tion of girls, hunting customs, and funeral 
customs of the Nankanse people. These 
chapters are excellent source material on 
primitive life, for Rattray lets a native, 
Victor Aboya, give the descriptions in his 
own words. Aboya had some education, 
and he wrote his accounts in Nankane 
‘without any attempt to impress us by air- 
ing or dragging in his later acquired Euro- 
pean knowledge.’’ Rattray translated his 
account, adding only the necessary explan- 
atory notes. Rattray concludes Volume I 
and opens Volume II with further chapters 
on the Nankanse. The remainder of Vol- 


ume II presents the salient features of social 
organization in a dozen other tribes, 
including Talense, Namnam, Kusase, Dag- 
aba, Lober, and Isala. 

It is impossible in a brief review to indi- 
cate the merits of this work, but it can 
certainly be said that no student of West 
African peoples can afford to ignore The 
Tribes of the Ashanti Hinterland. The 158 
photographs and drawings in these two 
volumes are unusually good and are them- 
selves worth a large portion of the price of 
the books. 

Professor and Mrs. Seligman’s Pagan 
Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan is another dis- 
tinguished contribution to the ethnology 
of Africa. The chief peoples treated in 
this work are the Shilluk, the Dinka, the 
Nuer, the Bari, the Lotuks, the Nuba, and 
the Azande. For each group, the authors 
present data on the regulation of public 
life, kinship and family life, and religion. 
The book is profusely illustrated, has a 
good index. Like Rattray’s work, it is 
not only of scientific value, but should 
have practical value to the British admin- 
istrators and to missionaries in the Sudan. 

Rebel Destiny is the outgrowth of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herskovits’ field work among the 
bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. These 
Negroes, whose ancestors escaped from 
slavery more than 150 years ago and estab- 
lished themselves in the jungles along the 
Saramacca River, have preserved their 
African heritage better than any other 
known Negroes in the New World. The 
Herskovitses have deemed it ‘‘more impor- 
tant to stress the Bush Negro’s attitudes 
toward his own civilization, and his logic 
in explaining his customs, than to give a 
more conventional description of an inte- 
grated village or the tribal life of a primi- 
tive people."’ Hence the book centers 
around personalities and incidents to a 
large degree and is aimed at the general 
reader. Typical chapters are: ‘Death at 
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Gankwe,’’ ‘‘Kunu,”’ ““The Shrine to the 
River Gods,"’ ‘‘The Artist of Ma'lobbi,”’ 
‘Bayo, the Playboy.’’ Further writings 
of a more technical nature are promised, 
but the present work is sufficient to intro- 
duce the reader to the essentials of Bush 
Negro culture. The book has a glossary 
and is illustrated. 

Dr. Powdermaker spent nearly a year in 
the village of Lesu on the east coast of New 
Ireland, a location which she says had 
never before been visited by an anthro- 
pologist. As alone white women she was 
quite a curiosity to the natives, a fact 
which probably helped in spreading her 
popularity around the native villages. At 
any rate, she succeeded quite well in estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the natives. 
She was even invited to some of the men- 
only occasions, so one may wonder 
whether a woman may not have a distinct 
psychological advantage over the male 
investigator after all. No matter how 
competently a man studies a primitive 
group, his work is still a man’s work. It 
is all right as far as it goes, but there are 
limits to the man’s access to the intimate 
attitudes and behavior of the women folk. 
Of course, the limitations apply to women 
who study the men folk, but more women 
anthropologists in the field will help to 
balance the picture of primitive life. 

Life in Lesu gives little attention to lin- 
guistics and material culture. The topics 
covered are: Social Organization; Infancy; 
Childhood; Initiation Rites; Marriage; 
Work; Sexual Life; Knowledge, Magic, 
and Religion; and The Individual and So- 
ciety. Appendices give additional data on 
magic and inter-class marriages. The em- 
phasis throughout is decidedly functional. 
There are excellent descriptions of cere- 
monies, dances, magic practices, sexual 
customs and attitudes with emphasis on 
the natives’ own interpretations and atti- 


tudes. The life-history technique is used 
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to advantage, particularly in the chapter 
on Sexual Life, and occasiona! folk tales 
are introduced. 

Life in Lesu lacks the philosophical 
depth and comparative viewpoint which 
characterize Margaret Mead’s works, but 
in straightforward description it is equal, 
if not superior, to Mead’s work. The 
book is well illustrated. 

The next two books stand in striking 
contrast to each other, although they both 
grew out of experiences in the education of 
non-western peoples. Edward and Mary 
Charles kept rather detailed personal dia- 
ries during their sojourn in Central India 
where Mr. Charles was for a short time 
principal of a large college. In Indian 
Patchwork they have presented some in- 
tensely interesting pages from these dia- 
ries. The book opens with Mr. Charles’ 
account of his finding a large cobra in his 
private commode at the college—‘‘a dag- 
get in the back is foul, but poison in the 
buttocks is a purely Indian trick.’ It 
reaches a climax in the student strike 
which follows Charles’ improvements in 
the students’ drinking facilities. He wins 
the strike after a fashion, but he has had 
enough. The closing pages find the 
Charleses bound for England, glad to be 
away from ‘“‘that grim, tragic, tawdry and 
pathetic country, India.’’ They could not 
understand India, they could not adjust to 
the stupidities of the caste system, to the 
filth, and all the other things that make 
Mother India what she is. Cynical, at 
times even morbid, these documents are 
not only a picture of the growing ferment 
in India but they are a record of the mental 
torment of two personalities living in an 
alien culture. 

Helser’s Education of Primitive People is 
the product of a somewhat happier experi- 
ence in the work of transmitting western 
values to a primitive group. From ten 
years of mission-school work among the 
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Bura of Nigeria, Helser has evolved a tech- 
nique of education which is based on the 
appreciation of the culture of the primitive 
group. Using the rich folk-lore of the 
Bura people as the foundation, he devised 
a series of projects which are related to the 
incidents and accidents of everyday living: 
(1) home and social life, (2) health, (3) 
agriculture and livestock, (4) crafts. Bat- 
tling filth, fear, and fate in a group of this 
sort is no easy task, but science stands a 
good chance in the long run because its 
‘magic’ will prove superior to that of the 
medicine man. Helser relates, for exam- 
ple, that after the saving of a boy from 
drowning, ‘the biggest discussion came 
from the parents about touching a person 
who was dead or who was not breathing 
because his lungs were full of water. 
Some insisted that only certain people dare 
touch a dead body. The group did not 
take the discussion so seriously, because 
they had seen Musa saved by manipulating 
a body that was supposed to be dead.”’ 
Helser’s book should be stimulating to all 
those who are trying to revitalize the cur- 
riculum of our own schools. 

The problem of native labor in Africa 
accounts for the next two titles. Says 
Major Browne in his introduction to The 
African Labourer, ‘‘The upheavals and read- 
justments consequent upon the Great War 
are far from finished, and Africa has been 
as profoundly affected as the rest of the 
world; instead of regular and progressive 
development of untapped resources, exist- 
ing enterprises have been rudely shaken by 
the factors which have threatened the 
whole fabric of the capitalist system. . . . 
There would appear to be genuine danger 
that industrial progress may outstrip 
administrative measures, with possibly 
disastrous consequences.’ 

The author presents a broad survey of 
the African labor problem. Opening with 
a few short chapters on historical factors, 


he proceeds to discuss pointedly such mat- 
ters as the incentive to wage-earning, 
forced labour, methods of recruiting, labor 
contacts, living conditions, women and 
child workers, and labor legislation. 

The other book, Modern Industry and the 
African, is a more intensive study of a par- 
ticular area and industry, namely, the cop- 
per mines of central Africa. It represents 
a survey made under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council. ‘“The 
enquiry envisages the impact of European 
civilisation upon the African Native as a 
whole and undertakes to analyse the posi- 
tion of Christian missions in this impact in 
all its relationships.’’ The report is writ- 
ten in four sections: ““The Sociological 
Problem,’ “‘The Economic Problem,’’ 
The Problem of Government,"’ and ‘‘The 
Problem for Missions.’’ These are con- 
tributed by Charles W. Coulter, E. A. G. 
Robinson, Leo Marquard, and J. Merle 
Davis, respectively. 

The works by Radin, Murdock, Lowie, 
and Muntsch are general works of a text or 
reference nature. In his Social Anthropology 
Radin had in mind a ‘‘general textbook 
that will present the data on social] anthro- 
pology so that they are intelligible to a 
non-professional anthropologist.’’ He 
has “‘rigorously excluded all considera- 
tions of physical anthropology, archaeol- 
ogy and linguistics,’’ and has ‘‘avoided all 
general theoretical discussion except in the 
introductory chapter on the History of 
Ethnological Theories.”’ 

This volume is really a sort of case book. 
For example, in Part I, The Organization 
of The State, seven forms of government 
are illustrated. Typical titles are: *‘Sim- 
ple Democratic Community: The Arunta,”’ 
‘“‘Monarchical Community: The Bag- 
anda.’ In Part III, Economic and Indus- 
trial Life, cight types of food-getting are 
illustraced—for example, ‘‘Food Gather- 
ers: The Pomo,”’ ‘Terraced Agriculture: 
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The Bontoc Igorot.’” In other words, 
each form, method, etc. is illustrated by 
the culture of a particular tribe. This 
method has its good points. It gives the 
student concrete data and acquaints him 
with a large number of sources. But, as 
the author himself says, ‘‘a certain amount 
of distortion has been introduced into the 
picture of each culture.’’ The reviewer 
feels that the book will win a well de- 
served popularity as a reference or source 
book and to some extent as a textbook. 

Murdock’s Our Primitive Contemporaries is 
also aimed at the general reader. It, too, 
avoids theory. The author has tried to 
bring together ‘‘brief descriptions of eight- 
een different primitive peoples represent- 
ative of all the great regions and races of 
the world and of all the major types and 
levels of culture.’ His selections include 
the Tasmanians, the Aranda, the Kazaks, 
the Polar Eskimos, the Hopi, the Incas, 
the Dahomeans, and others. He has sum- 
marized very skillfully the essential facts 
about each group. The reviewer would 
rate this book very high as a handy au- 
thoritative source of information on primi- 
tive groups. Supplemented by lectures or 
a book on theory, it would be very useful 
to students in introductory courses in an- 
thropology. The 117 illustrations which 
it contains add much to its interest for 
general readers. 

Lowie’s An Introduction to Cultural Anthro- 
pology will be welcomed by those who 
want a simple, well written, and authori- 
tative text in this field. The arrangement 
is topical, the emphasis is on factual data, 
the illustrative materials are drawn from 
the less hackneyed tribes. Like Radin and 
Murdock, Lowie has avoided theoretical 
discussion. The reviewer feels that at 
least one little chapter on theoretical prob- 
lems might have been slipped in some- 
where without doing any harm. How- 
ever, even in spite of this deficiency—if 
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indeed it be deficiency—Lowie’s text is 
likely to gain favor over some of the others 
now in the field. 

Muntsch’s Cultural Anthropology does not 
avoid theory. In fact, it is probably a 
little heavy for beginning students, al- 
though the topical arrangement and nu- 
merous sub-heads offset this somewhat. 
Father Muntsch’s approach to certain 
questions of origin, evolution, ethics, etc., 
is naturally influenced by theological con- 
siderations, but his book represents a vast 
amount of labor, shows a wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature of anthropology, 
and should be useful to teachers in both 
Catholic and non-Catholic schools. 

Marett’s Sacraments of Simple Folk, con- 
taining the Gifford Lectures at St. An- 
drews for 1932-1933, is written with that 
same keen insight and vivid, witty style 
which have endeared Professor Marett to 
his readers both within and without the 
ranks of the anthropologists. Defining a 
sacrament as ‘‘any rite which by way of 
Sanction or positive blessing invests a 
natural function with a supernatural au- 
thority of its own,"’ the author devotes his 
opening chapter to ‘‘Natural Functions 
and their Consecration.’’ Then follow 
chapters on eating, fighting, mating, edu- 
cating, ruling, judging, covenanting, heal- 
ing, and dying. This work, together with 
its predecessor, Faith, Hope, and Charity in 
Primitive Religion, may well become a 
classic as a philosophy of primitive life. 

The Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology are grouped together for 
convenience. With the exception of the 
monograph by Herskovits, all of these deal 
with American Indian culture. In The 
Anthropometry of the American Negro, Hersko- 
vits presents in detail the data on which 
his more popular little volume, The Ameri- 
can Negro, was based. The author has set 
a high standard of excellence in the field 
of Negro anthropometry. The only seri- 
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ous weakness in his methodology is his 
failure to secure groups which constitute a 
true sample of the Negro population. The 
extent of Negro-white mixture is con- 
siderably overestimated, in the reviewer's 
opinion. While this would not invalidate 
Herskovits’ conclusions, it would place 
them in need of some revision. 

Quileute Texts, by Andrade, is of interest 
primarily to students of linguistics and 
folklore. Seventy Quileute folk tales with 
English translations constitute the volume. 

Anita Brenner's work on Culhuacan pot- 
tery is ‘‘an attempt to discover the nature 
of some processes which, presumably, may 
occur in the development of any artistic 
style, and further to detail . . . the ways in 
which these factors may affect decora- 
tion,...'’ The text is well illustrated 
with pottery designs. 

Fortune's monograph represents a pains- 
taking study of the secret societies of the 
Omaha. In the author’s words, ‘From 
the results of this study it is now possible 
to see Omaha society as an elaboration of 
the one ground plan, firm based through- 
out on class distinction and the hereditary 
transmission of privilege. The culture 
now appears well integrated, tight formed, 
not amorphous in the slightest.”’ 

Lesser’s The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand 
Game is ‘‘the story of the development 
among the Pawnee of an institution which 
in part filled their intellectual and social 
needs in the midst of cultural barrenness— 
a cultural barrenness produced by uncon- 
trolled assimilation.’’ The significance of 
the study would seem to lie in its methodo- 
logical contributions. Lesser says, ‘“The 
controlled consideration of the games in 
their changing forms has made it possible 
to consider the meaning of processes of 
change, and the inevitability of founding 
ethnological methodology on a meta- 
physic of history.”’ 

Spier’s Yuman Tribes of the Gila River is a 


competent study of the little-known 
Yuma-speaking tribes of Southern Ari- 
zona, and especially of the Maricopa peo- 
ple. It includes the topics usual to field 
studies of this sort, it is well illustrated, 
and it contains typical songs and folk tales. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has 
lately come to the fore as a publisher of 
materials on the Indians of the Southwest. 
Four of our books belong to its Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series. Okla- 
homa was the scene of some interesting 
experiments in Indian self-government and 
of conflict between the Indians and the 
advancing white civilization. Miss 
Debo’s The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Re- 
public is a scholarly history of the Choctaw 
people since the Civil War. After sketch- 
ing briefly the culture of the primitive 
Choctaws, the coming of the white man, 
and the removal to the west, Miss Debo 
describes the course of economic, political, 
and social life in the Choctaw Nation up 
to the surrender to the United States and 
the final dissolution of tribal rights. 

In The Five Civilized Tribes, Foreman has 
attacked somewhat the same problem. 
However, he has added to the Choctaw the 
Chickasaw, the Creek, the Seminole, and 
the Cherokee. Furthermore, he has con- 
centrated on the period from the removal 
to the Civil War. With keen insight and 
sympathy he has depicted the struggles of 
these tribes in their efforts to adjust to the 
new land to which they had been forced 
to migrate. 

Seger’s memoirs, Early Days Among the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, were first 
published in 1923 and are no doubt familiar 
to most students of Indian history. They 
have now been republished, with the addi- 
tion of a short appendix entitled ‘‘Tradi- 
tion of the Cheyenne Indians,"’ as a part 
of the Civilization of the American Indian 
Series. 

Vestal’s New Sources of Indian History, 
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1850-1891, isa collection of documents and 
other materials relating to the Prairie 
Sioux. The documents are grouped 
around the ghost dance and the death of 
Sitting Bull. Some additional informa- 
tion on Indian warfare, problems of peace, 
and characterizations of individual Indians 
is presented in the author’s own words. 
The documentary material is at times un- 
even and there is no central thread running 
through the book to give it unity; never- 
theless it is interesting, at times fas- 
cinating. 

Another group of books in our list has 
to do with Negro-white relations. Race 
Relations, by Weatherford and Johnson is 
interesting for several reasons. It is the 
best text now available for courses on 
Negro-white relations. It represents the 
joint efforts of a white and a Negro 
scholar, and, incidentally, the Negro 
scholar displays decidedly more calmness 
and objectivity about the whole matter 
than the white. Four chapters are de- 
voted to ‘The Philosophy of Race Rela- 
tions,’’ eleven to ‘‘American Negro Slav- 
ery,’ and fourteen to “‘The Present Status 
of the Negro and Race Relations.’’ Each 
chapter is concluded with problems for 
study and a short bibliography. This 
book should fill a distinct need in many 
colleges, particularly in the South. 

The subtitle of Baker’s Negro-White Ad- 
justments indicates the content: “‘An Inves- 
tigation and Analysis of Methods in the 
Interracial Movement in the United 
States." The author first presents brief 
surveys of the history, philosophy, and 
program of ten interracial agencies. He 
then devotes the main portion (184 pages) 
of the book to ‘‘a discovery of methods 
through a study of the activity of inter- 
racial agencies in typical situations.”’ 
The situations are grouped under such 
headings as ‘‘Attempts to eliminate lynch- 
ing and secure legal justice for the Negro,”’ 
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“Direct action as a method of securing 
rights,’’ ‘“‘Conflicts around the social 
mingling of the races,’’ etc. The chief 
value of the book is its bringing together 
of forty or more actual situations, includ- 
ing lynchings, riots, murders, segregation 
conflicts, the Scottsboro case, the Juliette 
Derricotte hospital case, etc. This section 
will be extremely valuable as a ready-refer- 
ence source for concrete data on recent 
interracial relations. 

The discussion of methods, however, 
seems to be lacking in depth and finesse. 
In the final summing up of methods there 
is some confusion between social processes 
and conscious methods or techniques. 
The book is copiously footnoted, in fact 
almost to the point of triviality. There is 
a brief bibliography in which, one may 
note, Work’s Bibliography of the Negro is not 
mentioned as a research aid, although a 
little New York Public Library bulletin is 
referred to as ‘‘a complete bibliography on 
the interracial situation.’’ However, 
these minor criticisms should not be al- 
lowed to overshadow the fact that this 
book is of great value to teachers, students, 
and others who are interested in race 
relations. 

Negro thought has lately been thrown 
into a state of turmoil by W. E. B. DuBois’ 
pronouncements on the subject of segrega- 
tion. The argument started about a year 
ago when DuBois stated that if the Ne- 
groes wanted to get any of the benefits of 
the government's subsistence homestead 
plans they should work toward separate 
homestead projects for themselves since 
they could not expect anything except the 
old Jim-Crowism if they became a part of 
the white projects. Protests sprang up. 
DuBois defended and elaborated his posi- 
tion in The Crisis, and, while most of what 
he said was ordinary realism and common- 
sense, it constituted a sort of faux pas. He 
had ‘compromised with segregation,"’ he 
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had made an ‘‘about face,’’ he had gone 
over to Booker Washingtonism. The af- 
fair created controversy out of all propor- 
tion to its real significance. 

James Weldon Johnson's little book, 
Negro Americans, What Now’, tries to bring 
some order into this chaos. In a simple 
and forceful style he outlines the choices 
which lie before his people—exodus, phys- 
ical force, isolation, integration—and 
makes a plea for integration as the end and 
goal toward which Negro Americans 
should strive. “‘Clear thinking,’’ says 
Johnson, ‘‘reveals that the outcome of 
voluntary isolation would be a permanent 
secondary status, so acknowledged by the 
race. Such a status would, it is true,.. . 
smooth away a good part of the friction 
and bring about a certain protection and 
security. .. . But I do not believe we shall 
ever be willing to pay such a price for 
security and peace.”’ 

While Negroes have made remarkable 
progress in professional lines since 1865, 
their professions, with the exception of the 
ministry, arestill much understaffed in com- 
parison with the numbers of white people 
engaged in professions. This problem 
is, of course, tied up with the occupa- 
tional history of the Negro, with his rela- 
tively low economic position, his educa- 
tional opportunities, and all the customs 
and mores of interracial life in the United 
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States. In The Negro Professional Man and 
the Community, Carter Woodson has assem- 
bled from published sources and from a 
questionnaire study of his own some very 
significant data on the history, the train- 
ing, the earnings, the everyday problems 
of Negro professionals. His work is a real 
contribution to the socio-economic study 
of the Negro and race relations. 

Radin’s The Racial Myth ends our list. 
One might wish that it also ended the 
myth of race. But after all the truly out- 
standing fact about the myth of race is its 
persistence, its refusal to vanish like the 
Cheshire Cat into thin air. However, the 
race myth remains an intriguing academic 
question, and Radin has succeeded in giv- 
ing it another one of those knock-out 
blows which have been the fashion of late. 
He demonstrates ‘‘how it has come about 
that race and nationality lend themselves 
so easily to misinterpretation and abuse,”’ 
and shows “‘that all specific racial preten- 
sions to superiority are both illusory and 
unjustified.’” Radin traces the myth of 
superiority through the ages, but gives 
particular attention to the Nordic myth 
and to recent nationalistic developments 
in Europe. He closes with the hope that 
we are progressing toward a “‘confedera- 
tion of the world’’ wherein racial and 
nationalistic illusions shall be no more. 
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Professor Rippy has tried the experi- 
ment of treating Latin American history 
as a unit, dividing it into three main topi- 
cal divisions: colonial, national, and inter- 
national relations. While he handles the 
literary, intellectual, and artistic move- 
ments relatively lightly, he devotes con- 
siderable attention to social and economic 
as well as to political movements. In 
keeping with modern trends in history 
writing, he provides geographic, ethno- 
graphic, and European backgrounds. The 
age of exploration and conquest is treated 
vividly. In the national period attention 
is concentrated on the struggle for inde- 
pendence and readjustment, the dictator- 
ships, the age of advance and reform 
(1913-1929), and the reversion to disorder. 
The international aspect emphasizes both 
relations to European and North American 
powers and interrelations of the Latin 
American states and their attempt at union 
and cooperation. There are good maps 
and a well chosen bibliography. Al- 
though the political emphasis is strong, 
this is an excellent survey 

Kirkpatrick's history of Argentina is a 
different sore of book--in two ways, It 
is an outgrowth of the effort of the British 
ro make closer culcural, economic, and 


politi al contacts with a country in which 


they have some $2,500,000,000 invested; 
and it places more emphasis upon the liter 
ature and life of the people. The book is 
intended to be read both by the English 
and the Argentines and to make a favor- 
able impression upon both, and it seems 
likely to achieve both ends. It is a mere 
outline of the history of Argentina, such 
as a businessman or government official 
might wish to read, but it manages to 
bring out events and facts of interest to 
such an Englishman. It also brings to- 
gether those things in Argentine history 
most flattering to the Argentines, skill- 
fully interweaving accounts of British con- 
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tacts and ‘‘relations’’ with that country in 
an ingratiating manner. 

The preceding paragraph suggests that 
there may have been something of a 
“peaceful offensive’’ directed toward Ar- 
gentina—yes, and toward all South Amer- 
ica—by European peoples. This is the 
theme of Normano’s volume. When 
South America became independent 
slightly over 100 years ago, the new repub- 
lics set up enlightened paper constitutions 
and proceeded to govern according to fron- 
tier guerilla methods. European coun- 
tries, for a consideration, secured most of 
the economic privileges, and sometimes 
dominated politics to their advantages. 
Civilization advanced slowly, and the 
World War in a measure threw South 
America on herown. Some of her leaders, 
encouraged by this venture, new United 
Stated loans, and the struggle of an im- 
poverished world for trade privileges, 
prophesied that South America would be 
the center of world civilization in the 
twentieth century (the United States sup 
posedly being too materialistic to take the 
Lurope ) 
South 


lead from morally bankrupt 
Whatever 


America ts developing more economic tn 


her cultural dreams, 
dependence, and it is the story of this 
growth that Normano gives us here 

The more seamy side of the struggle to 
dominate Latin America economically and 
politically, so far as the United States is 
concerned, is brought out by two studies 
on American Imperialism on the Harmon 
Foundation, and edited by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Rippy's volume on Colombia 
lays bare our various political adventures 
in ‘‘protecting’’ American citizens and 
capital, our ‘‘taking of Panama,"’ and our 
exploitation of oil in particular. The Dif- 
fies’ Porto Rico shows another sort of ex- 
ploitation, the kind used in dealing with a 
colony as distinguished from an ‘‘inde- 















Here the influ- 


pendent sister republic.”’ 
ence of tariff legislation upon native 
products and prosperity, the results of 
overpopulation, and the conditions of |a- 
bor, as well as the struggle for independ- 
ence, are emphasized. Some of the 
brighter aspects of our rule, especially in 
educational and health work, are also 
mentioned. 

Tannenbaum’s volume may be taken as 
the ‘‘summary and conclusion’’ to the 
other five. It is a brief compilation—not 
original, but useful—of the leading facts 
regarding population, industrial develop- 
ment, finance, trade, transportation, edu- 
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urban region includes six inner congested 





districts and five outer districts, ranging 





respectively as to density from 25,216 to 
The survey 





1,84o people per square mile, 
itself involved various samplings of 6,906 
families and 28,845 persons. Of these 
families, some 4,800 live in corporate 
Liverpool. It would seem that every con- 
ceivable angle of life had been studied and 
then presented with a fine sense of propor- 
tion and balance. All three volumes hold 
the reader's interest near the main trunk of 
research fact; he is not led off into the 
fruitless foliage and twigs of this and that 
individual’s opinion. 

With the eleven districts constantly in 
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cation, labor, and agriculture in Latin 
America. It is just such a collection of 
facts as a ‘tired’ business man or a ladies’ 
club speaker might wish to master in an 
evening's pleasant reading. There is also 
a final chapter, or appendix, on problems 
of research in Latin American affairs which 
may be of value to some college students, 
although this is covered elsewhere in the 
encyclopaedias. 

Altogether, these six volumes here 
passed so rapidly in review, are capable of 
giving the discerning reader considerable 
insight into what is going on today in the 
advancing civilizations to the south of us. 





} 


University of North Carolina 





mind as a socio-economic whole, the au- 
thors in the first volume present certain 
historic, ethnic, and familial aspects fol- 
lowed by an analysis of such problems as 
and 


overcrowding, housing, 


working class expenditures 


poverty, 
Also in this 
volume they pray for a concerted and sus 
tained program of regional planning to 
block any ugly flow of urbanization and to 
preserve the outlying rural advantages 
In the second volume economic and indus 
trial factors are examined along with spe 
cial studies of workers in the area, Vol 
ume III, the largest and perhaps the most 
interesting, studies mainly the defective 
aspects and closes with a vital presentation 
of the problem of differential class fertility. 

The scientific care with which the sut 
vey was handled is as impressive as the 
results themselves. Repeatedly the au- 
thors point in a truly Darwinian spirit of 
self-criticism to the weak places in a spe- 
cific sampling; they indicate the dangers of 
bias in certain types of inquiry; they fre- 
quently offer questions rather than an- 
swers; and they refuse to express them- 
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selves strongly on remedial programs. 
Theirs is to describe, not to prescribe. 
Probably, however, some eugenists will be 
unhappy over the surveyors’ moderateness 
when the data seem so overwhelmingly in 
favor of drastic corrective efforts. 

Frequent comparison is made with the 
eight volume New Survey of London Life and 
Labour, the modern follow-up of the great 
work of Charles Booth. The comparative 
technique is also used constantly between 
years and districts within the Merseyside 
conurbation itself. Due care is observed 
with regard to bases of comparison. In 
some cases a century of change is involved; 
in others, only a decade or less. The find- 
ings are presented with unusual clarity. 
Tabular results are arranged so that they 
may be easily understood. Rather than 
to trust to raw averages or to indulge in 
needless statistical refinements, percentiles 
and quartiles are largely employed. What 
would otherwise be monotonous statistical 
tabulation and discussion is relieved by 
descriptive notes and comments. 

A large part of the first volume is de- 
voted to the problem of overcrowding and 
housing. Strange as it may seem, over- 
crowding is not always and necessarily 
associated with poverty, for it was dis- 
covered that from one-half to two-thirds 
of over-crowded families could probably 
afford to spend more on rent than they 
actually were spending. ‘“‘If they stand 
any chance of getting a Corporation house 
{of which over 20,000 have been built since 
the War] consciously or subconsciously 
they are apt to balance the amenities they 
will enjoy there against the three or four 
shillings extra weekly rent, the extra cost 
of travel to and from work, and the lack 
of cheap shops, in addition to the strange- 
ness of their new surroundings.’’ Not 
only in the Liverpool area but also in other 
cities such as Dublin and Birmingham, in 
the summer of 1934, the reviewer found the 
town planners and housing experts wor- 
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ried over such problems as expressed 
above, problems involving transportation, 
problems of locating industries and hous- 
ing estates advantageously, the problem of 
education for better living in better houses, 
and the problem of social solidarity which 
housing estates have not yet achieved. 
Housing the people calls for more than 
economics, architecture, and transporta- 
tion. Only the people themselves can 
make a community out of an aggregation 
of houses and families. 

Who occupy corporation houses and 
how long is the tenancy? Ninety per cent 
are of the working class, and while 22 per 
cent were living previously in overcrowded 
conditions, only 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
come from extremely low grade slums. 
One-third of the tenants work in the centre 
of the city, some 3 to 5 miles from the 
estates. Young people and a high propor- 
tion of children four years and younger live 
in corporation houses. Of 351 families 
sampled who had become tenants between 
1927-1930, 83 had since left, largely be- 
cause they preferred the intimate life of the 
slums. This reminds the reviewer of the 
remark of the Dublin housing inspector: 
“You've got to do more than build new 
houses for ignorant people with old 
ideas."’ Yet the English, Irish, and Scot- 
tish social workers and executives believe 
firmly and perhaps rightly that today’s 
children better housed will definitely raise 
the level of tomorrow's home and com- 
munity life. 

We in America, now in the midst of 
housing enthusiasm, are sure to be faced 
with similar difficulties and some of us 
wonder whether our old social, religious, 
and civic attitudes and institutions can 
bend to meet the non-material needs of the 
people. 

Space forbids more than passing refer- 
ence to the interesting treatment in the 
second volume of earnings, occupational 
mobility, and employment. ‘‘Most big 














firms are already accustomed to collective 
bargaining in dealing with their manual 
workers’’ CII, 332). Late in this volume, 
after thorough treatment of the research 
findings in earlier chapters, unemployment 
is indicted as the major social problem of 
to-day awaiting international adjustment 
through adequate statesmanship. The 
lesser part of this problem is due chiefly 
to personal shortcomings to be explained 
in terms of heredity and environment. 

Even though Liverpool is still an im- 
portant marketing centre for grain, fruit, 
lumber, and other products, it is plain 
that the port prospects are causing con- 
cern. 

The third volume covers government, 
health, education, infant welfare, adoles- 
cent workers, broken families, pensioners, 
leisure, religion, the deaf, the blind, the 
subnormal and abnormal mental types, the 
co-existence and localisation of defects, 
the social services, differential fertility, 
and population trends. Citizens are 
apathetic, do not turn out as they should 
for local elections; committees are ap- 
pointed to control committees; a dozen 
separate authorities get in each other's 
way in urban Merseyside where the com- 
mon interests of the people constitute a 
sharply defined unit but where the more 
fortunate local authorities oppose plans 
for joint administration when it means a 
joint sharing of cost,—such are some of 
the views on government. The chapters 
on education are among the most interest- 
ing and informative. Except for the 
greater complications connected with pa- 
rochial schools, their problems are akin 
to ours in America. As for infant welfare 
a dozen tabular studies give the usual 
dismal picture of large families amid 
poverty and overcrowding. The chapters 
on adolescents and pensioners are filled 
with valuable data. 

The long discussion of leisure is most 
worthwhile, seeming as it does to touch 
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upon all sides of the subject. (Even those 
trashy ‘‘Yank’’ magazines which some of 
us meet for the first time when we go 
abroad, are mentioned.) Also we Ameri- 
cans are to blame for 80 per cent of their 
cinema films which are not looked upon 
as very harmful, but rather as possessing 
some value. The social sciences are the 
most favored study engaged in by workers 
as they seek to continue their education. 
The method of sampling of church attend- 
ance is a story in itself with results show- 
ing only 15 per cent to 20 per cent of the 
population going to church at all, a great 
decrease over earlier years. The chapters 
on defectives are especially useful. Much 
emphasis is given to problems of inherited 
defects; to marriage ability and employ- 
ability of such as the deaf and blind; to 
the question of special education of mental 
defectives, of whom only a ratio of two 
out of five had seemed to justify the ex- 
pensive training provided for them by 
Liverpool. The findings lead again and 
again to the province of sterilization and 
birth control about which the authors will 
seem to some rather restrained. The fer- 
tility of public assistance families is 
proportionately greater than families in 
general,—exactly as has been shown by 
the Milbank and other studies here in 
America. As for localisation of defect the 
whole list of social ills appears to be 
especially conspicuous in just those dis- 
tricts where the birth-rate is high. Why, 
the authors ask, amid so much interest in 
a falling birth-rate is so little said about its 
qualitative aspect? 

For those who have only a hazy idea of 
life in the urban districts of the British 
Isles this survey will be a revelation. 
Attractive in format, with every evidence 
of careful editing, it takes its place among 
the best of its kind. The reviewer's en- 
thusiasm over these volumes when he first 
glanced at them in Liverpool has been 
reinforced as he has combed their pages. 
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GEORGIA IN HISTORY 


FLETCHER M. GREEN 


Emory University 


Aut apout Gzorcia: Two Hunprep Years or Ro- 
MANCE AND Reaxity. By Lawton B. Evans. New 


York: American Book Company, 1933. viii + 


99 Pp. $0.40. 
Pranration Sravery iN Georaia. By Ralph Betts 
Flanders. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 


lina Press, 1933. x + 326 pp. $3.50. 

A Suort History or Ggorcia. By E, Merton Coul- 
ter. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. xiii + 457 pp. $3.50. 


Georgia celebrated her bicentennial in 
1933, and as a part of the celebration a 
large number of books about the state 
were published. Among such works are 
the three listed The first, All 
About Georgia, may be dismissed with scant 
notice. The title is misleading, and dis- 
appointed indeed will be the person who 
reads it with the expectation of learning 
all about Georgia. The book is made up 
of poems selected from such authors as 
Lanier, Chivers, Stanton, Jackson, Love- 
man, and others, and of short historical 
essays. Since the peoms are easily ac- 
cessible, republication in a volume of such 
pretentious titleisnot merited. The essays 
are of little or no value since they recount 
elementary facts and even these are not 
always accurate. For instance the author 
says (p. 73) that the original boundary of 
Georgia extended to the Pacific Ocean and 
then, in the next paragraph, says that the 
territory was extended in 1763 to the 
Mississippi River. 

Plantation Slavery in Georgia is a distinct 
contribution to the factual knowledge of 
The author 


above. 


slavery within the state. 
believes that the definitive general work on 
slavery cannot be written until special 
studies of slavery in the several states have 
been made The publication of a parallel 
work on Mississippi, in the past year, 
indicates that other scholars are of the 


same opinion. 


The book may be divided into three 
sections: (1) The first four chapters de- 
scribe the foundation of Georgia, the 
introduction of slavery therein, and the 
expansion of slavery in the state; (2) the 
next seven chapters deal with the opera- 
tion of the slavery plantation régime down 
to the Civil War; (3) and the last chapter 
treats of the defense of slavery by the 
planters of the state The most important 
part of the work is that of the second 
division where types of plantations, 
economic and social aspects of slavery, 
the acquisition and hire of slaves, and 
crime and punishment are treated with a 
wealth of detailed knowledge never before 
brought out. The vast amount of in- 
formation presented changes very little 
the general views of the slavery régime, 
however. 

Some few errors have found their way 
into the book. The Mississippi River was 
not the western boundary of Georgia 
under the charter (p. 6). To group 
Hinton Rowan Helper with Dew, Harper, 
and Ruffin (p. 227) is misleading, to say 
the least. DeBow’s initials are given in- 
correctly (p. 89); the Methodist Bishop's 
name was Andrew not Andrews (p. 177); 
Holwyl is given for Hofwyl (p. 107); 
and Kitchel (p. 275.) is written Kitchell 
(p. 286). In spite of such minor errors 
the work stands out as exceptionally well 
done, and Professor Flanders is to be com- 
plimented upon his research and contribu- 
tion to Georgiana. 

Professor Coulter is no newcomer to the 
writers on Georgia, for he has written 
several articles and books on his adopted 
state. Students of Georgia will welcome 
his latest contribution for, while there are 
many monographs and _ fragmentary 
works, this is the first general, compre- 











hensive, and scholarly history of Georgia 
covering the time from its first exploration 
to the present. The book happily com- 
bines scholarship and pleasing, interesting 
style. The task of the author was prodi- 
gious for, with the exception of three or 
four works only, he was pioneering where 
no other had trod in his account of the 
state since 1880. 

In one point particularly the reviewer 
feels that Professor Coulter might have 
enhanced the value of his book: namely, 
in regard to the treatment since the restora- 
tion of home rule in 1872. The sixty 
years since that date are covered in some 
fifty-five pages out of a total of 457. On 
the other hand, the twelve years from 1860 
to 1872 are given some sixty-five pages. 
Again Georgia in the Civil War gets two 
entire chapters, while two short para- 
graphs suffice for the World War. | 
realize of course that the World War is so 
recent that it is hard to get either the 
materials for its treatment or a proper 
perspective of it, yet proportion in the 
treatment of the two conflicts does not 
seem wellbalanced. On the other hand 
the author has given excellent proportion 
to political, economic, and social factors. 

The best portion of the book is that 
which deals with Georgia in the Union 
from 1776 to 1860. In the twelve chapters 
devoted to this period is found a most 
excellent treatment of politics and govern- 
ment, growth and expansion, Indian 
affairs, social, cultural and religious life, 
communication and transportation, and 
the sectional controversy. Not only is 
the picture interesting and clear-cut, but 
the interpretations also are most convinc- 
ing. While ‘the colonial and recent 
periods are not so well done as the middle 
period, the work is without doubt the 
best single account of the state yet written. 
A workable index and a selected bib- 
liography add further to the usefulness of 
the book. 
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Tue New British Empirg. By W. Y. Elliott. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 1932. xv + 519 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Elliott's study, based upon a 
series of Lowell Lectures, illustrates the 
wide net which must be cast by one who 
expects to think constructively about 
political forms. Even before the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, the structure of the 
British Empire was beginning to mystify 
thinkers of the Austinian and idealistic 
schools of jurisprudence. The Balfour 
resolutions have left a juridical puzzle, 
which reminds Professor Elliott of the 
chimerical Unicorn of the royal coat-of- 
arms. Between the Crown Subordinate, 
the Crown Confederate, and the Crown 
Coérdinate, the political unity and co- 
hesion of the empire is made to appear 
pretty much of a theological mystery. 
Professor Elliott's account adds chiefly a 
crotchety humor to the interpretation of 
this sacred subject. 

But he has not remained content with 
juridical theory. Unity and cohesion, he 
perceives, are more than legal categories. 
Accordingly six of the eight chapters of 
this book are devoted to a quest for more 
concrete manifestations of imperial in- 
tegration. There is a tremendous mar- 
shalling of facts, economic and social, 
constitutional and religious, physical and 
metaphysical. The point of the inquiry, 
Professor Elliott candidly confesses, is to 
determine whether the British Empire may 
endure and upon what conditions. Chal- 
lenge has come to capitalistic imperialism, 
of which the British Empire has been the 
Outstanding exemplar. And the recon- 
struction that has been going on of the 
relations of the British Isles to the 
Dominions, as well as the attempts at 
reorganization in India, are to be regarded 
as a capitalistic Counter-Reformation. 
They are designed to bolster up a shaken 


institution. 
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The success of these efforts, Professor 
Elliott concludes, will depend so far as 
the Dominions are concerned upon three 
conditions: (1) a world neither too peace- 
ful nor too torn by war, in which a British 
league is a necessary supplement to the 
League of Nations; (2) an England which 
as dominant partner in the British league 
is not too absorbed or exhausted by her 
own difficulties at home; and (3) the 
acceptance of joint action and its conse- 
quent responsibilities by the other partners. 
There are potential dangers to the survival 
of the reformed empire. These include a 
possible United States of Europe, the 
resurgence of violent economic national- 
ism, a triumph of communism in Europe, 
the flight of capital from London and its 
downfall as a financial center, the con- 
tinued march of nationalism in the 
Dominions and elsewhere. On the other 
hand, success for this capitalistic Counter- 
Reformation will be furthered by policies 
of economic internationalism, by all steps 
in the direction of integration of world 
markets, control of raw material supplies 
and price stabilization throughout the in- 
dustrial world. ‘‘Everything which she 
(Great Britain) can do to integrate a world 
economy in which capital and develop- 
ment are freed to function to their maxi- 
mum efficiency will strengthen her empire 
and her chances of survival’ (p. 254). 
“British democracy is pioneering in the 
effort to reconcile social control and 
rational planning with the flexible play 
of economic forces and the retention of 
individual initiative’’ (p. 297). 

The New British Empire was published 
before the Ottawa conference of 1932. 
It is clear, however, that the author does 
not anticipate much from the trade devices 
there elaborated. They do not differ in 
kind from the economic links of Great 
Britain with many areas outside the em- 
Professor Elliott deems cultural and 


pire. 
But in the 


historical links more potent. 
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last analysis he would insist that the 
common interests necessary to support a 
British Commonwealth must arise from 
the world economic and __ political 
situation. 
Levanp H. Jenxs. 
Wellesley College. 


In Quest or A Law or Recocnition. By Malbone 
W.Graham. Faculty Research Lecture at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, May 15, 1933. 
Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1933. 


There was practically no fixed principle 
of recognition in the law of nations before 
the World War. Even if there had been 
one it would not have applied to many of 
the unprecedented post-war events. If all 
the eighty-six old and new states had 
interchanged recognition, there would 
have been some 3268 acts of recognition, 
most of them without precedent and un- 
governed by any principle. 

To arrive at such a principle demands an 
inductive study of the post-war practice of 
nations regarding the recognition of new 
states. The intricacies of such anapproach 
have not daunted Professor Graham, who, 
though he has not completed his survey, 
has procured enough complete data to 
permit an interpretation of how certain 
communities have been admitted into the 
family of states, and hence to permit 
making clear the trend of the recognition 
process. 

The phases of the process are four: (1) 
the emancipation of a country; (2) diplo- 
matic vindication of its juridical right to 
existence; (3) its validation by demon- 
strated capacity to survive and perform 
obligations; (4) its final investiture with 
the full legal rights of nationhood. The 
treatment of these phases constitute the 
essence of Professor Graham's study, in 
which he is able to refute the reiterated 
contention of jurists that there are no pro- 
cedural norms for obtaining recognition, 
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and that recognition is therefore a matter 
of chance or caprice. 

The study of the fourth phase ends with 
a consideration of concerted recognitions. 
These ‘‘shade almost imperceptibly from 
collective notifications by individual states 
acting concertedly. . .to those collectively ar- 
rived at and notified by one Power acting on 
behalf of a group. This final funding of the 
recognition power marks the transit to a 
collective basis... to a series of acts of 
collective recognition of ascending scope 
and importance. They culminate in the 
established practice of the League of 
Nations, which in admitting hitherto un- 
recognized or only narrowly recognized 
entities as members, endows them with 
all the juristic attributes of international 
personality,’ as happened in the admis- 
sion of Irak to the League in October, 1932, 
by the unanimous vote of fifty-two 
delegations. 

‘Thus acts of recognition deriving from 
the progressively funded authority of first 
a coalition, then a congress, then a con- 
federation of states, draw very nigh to the 
threshold of internation organization. 
Funded political authority, when it is 
great enough to legitimate if not to create 
states, has become both in fact and law 
supranational in character. It is a new 
phenomenon in international law.’’ It ts 
also here to stay, because “‘it is indis- 
sociable from the nature and indisserver- 
able from the functioning of organized 
international society.’’ 

S. L. Mitrarp Rose nBeERG. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


Wisn-HuntING 1N THE Unconscious. An Analysis of 
Psychoanalysis. By Milton Harrington, M.D. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1934. 189 pp. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Harrington was one of the first full- 
time college psychiatrists (at Dartmouth ) 
in this country and is now at the Napanoch 
(N. Y.) Institution. He finds mental ill- 
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ness one of the most pressing problems of 
the day; and while he finds some truth in 
the psychoanalytic therapy he finds its 
viewpoint fundamentally erroneous. His 
first five chapters expose the theory and 
practice of psychoanalysis, how it is 
proven, its practical value and how it 
achieved its passing popularity. The final 
chapter of fifty pages presents his alter- 
native. 

To the educated layman who has sought 
in vain to penetrate the mysteries of psy- 
choanalysis and has a vague but uneasy 
feeling that it somehow violates the cri- 
teria of science, this book will prove a god- 
send. While ic makes no pretense of 
guiding the reader through all the laby- 
rinthine catacombs of psychoanalytic aber- 
rations, it does present in very clear man- 
ner what appears to be a fair outline of 
fundamental claims, chapter and verse 
being cited. The attack is based on the 
contention, which is almost too obvious to 
the reviewer, that psychoanalysis is essen- 
tially animistic and hence outmoded. In 
essence the psychoanalytic treatment is 
not new. It is a form of suggestion, and 
hence as old as the medicine man and the 
witch doctor, and like their ancient prac- 
tices has its theoretical foundations in a 
form of animism. Even though it is true 
as the author states, that psychoanalysis is 
losing vogue, even though it is going 
through a considerable metamorphosis, 
doubtless without losing its native char- 
acter, this clear and brief exposition of its 
basic vagaries will be widely welcomed. 

The constructive chapter is only an out- 
line of an approach to the study of psycho- 
physiology, psychopathology, and mental 
hygiene. The treatment is too sketchy to 
give anything like a satisfactory picture of 
how we become the personalities we are, 
but as a viewpoint is in harmony with the 
trends of psychological research. This 
viewpoint is called mechanistic as over 
against the animistic or motivistic ap- 
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proach. Mechanistic concepts are less 
popular than they were not long since, 
because of the growth of the organismic or 
organicist view. However, the author's 
intention is to place the study of behavior 
on a realistic, tangible, and understandable 
basis, devoid of every species of mysticism. 
He would doubtless react as strongly to the 
notion of an indwelling entelechy as he 
does against the notion of the anal per- 
sonality. As an outline of fundamentals 
one will scarcely find anywhere a state- 
ment so clean-cut as this final chapter. It 
presents a framework, which many soci- 
ologists and social workers will find useful 
in giving form and clarity to the intrica- 
cies of modern psychology. 
Frank H. Hankins. 


Smith College. 


Tue Russtans 1y Hottywoop. By George Martin 
Day. Los Angeles: The University of Southern 
California Press, 1934. 101 pp. $1.50, cloth; 
$1.25, paper. (Social Science Series No. 7.) 


This recent contribution to the socio- 
logical study of immigrant groups is out- 
standing in its monographic treatment and 
literary presentation. The reader is com- 
pelled to follow with equal interest and 
sympathy the gradual rooting into Ameri- 
can soil of this self-exiled group of approx- 
imatively 1500 Russians, who left their 
country either because of their allegiance 
to the Czarist régime or because of their 
aversion to the political philosophy of the 
Soviet Republic. The psychological in- 
sight of the author into the problems of 
cultural conflict and accommodation, of 
both the individual and the group, is para- 
mount. Dr. Day endeavors to catch the 
dynamic interaction of two different cul- 
tures upon the process of integration and 
disintegration of personality, according to 
the ability of the individual to harmonize 
with a minimum of effort and a maximum 
of success the exigencies of social control 
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imposed by each culture. Hence the grip 
of the group upon the individual is rather 
loose, mystical, casual or incidental, be- 
cause of the subtle varieties of the original 
social and economic strata, from which 
these émigrés have emerged, and of the 
equally diverse stratification of these Rus- 
sians into the weft of American society. 
This is more easily explained by the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of the personalities 
involved. Consequently the group is 
studied through individuals, in constant 
interaction between the old and the new 
worlds of ideas and of attitudes. Most of 
these Hollywood Russians belong to the 
aristocracy of traditional social supremacy 
or that of the mind. They have artistic 
talents and careers and are engaged in lib- 
eral professions, which in themselves are 
international in nature and in social value, 
a factor which might facilitate the process 
of their adaptation to the new environ- 
ment. Yet che latter is conditioned by 
the personal attitude of the Slavophile, 
his willingness or stubbornness to accept 
or reject the new culture. The processes 
of conflict or accommodation thus differ 
from individual to individual, irrespective 
of the two interesting differences between 
the older group, “‘permeated with the an- 
cient culture traditions’ and the younger 
group of ‘‘students and artists, engineers 
and professional folk,’ who do not cling 
to it so tenaciously. These processes are 
illustrated by specific cases presented with 
psychological penetration and dramatic 
ability. The author analyzes after each 
case the psychological reactions and the 
reasons of failure or success of both the 
individual and the group involved. Thus 
constantly pointing out the advantages or 
disadvantages that the transplanted Rus- 
sian exile reaps out of the impact with his 
American environment, according to his 
personal or racial endowment or short- 
comings, and the benefits that the Ameri- 
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can civilization might gain by gradually 
absorbing the ethnic contributions of its 
adopted citizens, such as Art Clubs, 
restaurants, the Russian Orthodox Church, 
and all the infiltration of Russian art into 
the life of the mind, the author concludes 


that: ‘Los Angeles will be decidedly 
richer in culture and in art appreciation 
because of the presence and cultural activi- 
ties of the Russian colony in Hollywood."’ 
CurisTINE GALITZI. 


Scripps College. 
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ExtTenpiInGc Fepgerat Powers Over Crime. 
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Contemporary Problems. Durham, North Caro. 
lina: Duke University Press, October, 1934. $0.60, 

Pusric Finance. Selected Readings. Edited and 
annotated by Elmer D. Fagan and C. Ward Macy. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1934. 960 pp. 
$4.75. (Longmans Economic Series.) 

Wortp or Nature: Nature Science. Book I. By 
Clyde Fisher and Marion L. Langham. New York: 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1934. 93 pp, 
$1.20. 

Sex IN Prison. 
can Prisons. 
National Library Press, 1934. 
trated. $3.00. 

Tue Davcurer or Asp Saram. New Edition. By 
Florence Mary Fitch. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1934. 75 pp. 

Sources or Cutrure iN THE Mippie West. Edited 
by Dixon Ryan Fox. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. 110 pp. $1.00. 

Troubadour and 

Dallas, 
Illus- 


Revealing Sex Conditions in Ameri- 
By Joseph F. Fishman. New York; 
256 pp. Illus- 


$1.50. 


Bonaparte LaMar. 
By Herbert Pickens Gambrell. 


1934. 317 pp. 


MiRABEAU 
Crusader. 
Texas: Southwest Press, 

trated. $2.00 


Inranr Benavior. By Arnold Gesell and Helen 


Thompson assisted by Catherine Strunk Amatruda, 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934 
343 PP» $3.00 
Curckuist or Sourmexrn Prriopicars ro 1861, By 
The F, W 


128 pp S175 


Gertrude C, Gilmer. Boston Faxon 


( ompany, 1934 
New 
LO§ pp 


Tue House or Abam Smirn, = By Eli Ginzberg 


York 
$2.75 


Columbia University Press, 1934 


William 


Chicago: The University of 


Tue Propurrs anp Isxanu’s Currurs, By 
Creighton Graham 
Chicago Press, 1934. 117 pp. $1.50 

We Sacesrusn Forxs. By Annie Pike Greenwood 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934 
482. pp. $3.50 

AN IntTropuCcTION TO AppLigp PsycnoLocy. By Cole- 

Griffith. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 679 pp. $3.25. 

Das pER SozioLocizg pgs Wissgens. By 
Ernst Griinwald. Wien-Leipzig: Wilhelm Brau- 

Universitats-Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. 


man R. 
PROSLEM 


miiller 
279 PP- 


Tue Stum AND Crime. By Irving W. Halpern, John 
N. Stanislaus, and Bernard Botein. New York: 
New York City Housing Authority, 1934. 165 pp. 

A History or tue Unirep States. By Ralph Volney 
Harlow. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1934. 760 pp. $1.96. 
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MoperN TRENDs 1N Wortp-Reicions. Edited by 
A. Eustace Haydon. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. 255 pp. $2.50. 

Tas Communist ANSWER TO THE WorLp's Nezzps. 
By Julius F. Hecker. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1935. 323 pp. $3.00. 

Moscow Dratocugs. Discussions on Red Philosophy. 
By Julius F. Hecker. Foreword by John Mac- 
Murray. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934. 
285 pp. $3.00. 

RELIGION AND Communism. A Study of Religion 
and Atheism in Soviet Russia. By Julius F. 
Hecker. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934. 
303 Pp. $3.00. 

Russian Sociococy. A Contribution to the History 
of Sociological Thought and Theory. By Julius 
F. Hecker. Foreword by Sidney Webb. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934. 313 pp. $3.00. 

Facts AND TuHrorres or PsycHoanatysis. By Ives 
Hendrick. New York: Knopf, 1934. 308 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tue AMuricaNn Eacie. A Study in Natural and Civil 
History. By Francis Hobart Herrick, New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1934. 267 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Tue Barrise Arrack ON UNempLoyMent., By A,C.C, 
Hill, Jr. and Isador Lubin, Washington, D. C.; 
The Brookings Institution, 1934. 325 pp. $3.00. 

InrropucTion TO Rurat Socrorooy, By Charles 
Russell Hoffer. Revised Edition. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. 500 pp. $3.00, 

Tux Sournern Garpun, A Study Course for Garden 
Clubs, First Series, By William Lanier Hunt. 
Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. 57 PP 

Financia Trenps in Oroanizep Socian Work 1N 
Naw York Crry. By Kate Huntley, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. 330 pp. $3.75. 

INTERNATIONAL Economic Rexations. Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into National Policy in 
International Economic Relations. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 397 pp. 

Ernicay Facrors oF THE Present Crisis. By L. P. 
Jacks. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1934. 77 pp. 

Tae Lecar Stratus or Cnurcu-State RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE Unitep States. By Alvin W. Johnson. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1934. 322 pp. $3.00. 

Hoover Orr tue Recorpv. By Theodore G. Joslin. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1934. 367 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Kansas Port or Entry Law: A Stupy or THE 

Practica, Errsct or Its Acruat OpsraTion. 
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Washington, D. C.: National Highway Users 
Conference, November, 1934. 18 pp. $0.25. 

Tue Onto Poor Law anp Its ADMINISTRATION. By 
Aileen E. Kennedy and S. P. Breckinridge. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 233 
pp. $2.00. 

Gay Crusapzr. By Magdalen King-Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1934. 367pp. $2.50. 

Is Toere AN AmgricAN Youth Movement? By E. L. 
Kirkpatrick and Agnes M. Boynton. Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison in CoGperation with 
the Student Section, American Country Life Asso- 
ciation, November, 1934, Circular 271. 45 pp. 

Tue Lire Cycre or THE Farm Famiry. By E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, Rosalind Tough and May L. Cowles. 
Madison: Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Codperating, September, 1934, 
Research Bulletin 121. 38 pp. 

Menta Hyorene ror Errecrive Livinc. By Edwin 
A. Kirkpatrick. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1934. 387 pp. $2.25. 

Repusiican Reuicion. By G. Adolf Koch. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1934. 334 
PP. $3.00. 

A Snort History or Czecnostovakia, By Kamil 
Krofta, New York: Robert M, McBride and Com- 
pany, 1934. 198 pp. $2.00 

Must tus Nation Pian? By Benson Y. Landis, 
New York: Association Press, 1934, 221 pp, 
$2 oOo 

Meritism, By Jerome G. Locke. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1934. 260 pp. 
$2.50 

American Battaps AND Fork Sonos. Collected and 
compiled by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, 
Foreword by George Lyman Kittredge. New 
York: Macmillan, 1934. 625 pp. $5.00 

Dynamics or Poputation. Social and Biological 
Significance of Changing Birth Rates in the United 
States. By Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 461 pp. Tables, 
charts, and graphs. $4.00. 

Ar War witn Acapemic TrapITIONS IN AMERICA. 
By A. Lawrence Lowell. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1934. 358 pp. $4.00. 

Morvatity AMONG Patients with Mentav Diszasz. 
By Benjamin Malzberg. Utica, New York: State 
Hospitals Press, 1934. 234 pp. 

Menscu UND GesELLSCHAFT IM ZEITALTER DES Umaaus. 

By Karl Mannheim. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff's 

Unitgeversmaatschappij N. V., 1935. 208 pp. 
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A Bupost Manuat ror Texas Citrzs. By Roscoe C. 
Martin. Austin: The University of Texas, 1934. 
131 pp. 

Tue DereNDENT AND CriMiNat Justice. By Roscoe 
C. Martin. Austin: The University of Texas, 
October 1, 1934. 264 pp. (Bureau of Research in 
the Social Sciences Study No. 9.) 

Sue Strives To Conquer. By Frances Maule. 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1934. 
pp: $2.00. 

Traininc THE Apo.escent. By Raphael C. Mc- 
Carthy. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1934. 
298 pp. $2.00. 

Birp City. By E. A. Mcllhenny. Introduction by 
Harris Dickson. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1934. 203 pp. Illustrated with photo- 
gtaphs taken by the author. $3.00. 

Minp Sstr anv Society. By George H. Mead. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
401 pp. $5.00. 

PoxrticaL Power. Its Composition and Incidence. 
By Charles Edward Merriam. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. 331 
pp. $3.00. 

SEVENTEENTH BignniAt Report or THE State Boarp 
ov Controt or Minnesota, Periop Enpep June 30, 
1934. 308 pp. 

Deism 1n Excuteentu Century America. By Herb- 
ert M. Morais. New York: Columbia University 

203 pp- $3.50. 

Criminotocy. By Albert Morris. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1934. 590 pp. $3.50. 

Founpations or Apnormat Psycuorocy. By Fred 
A. Moss. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. 
548 pp. $4.50. 

Tus Mopern Famity. By Garry Cleveland Myers. 
New York: Greenberg, 1934. 288 pp. $2.50. 

ProceEpiNGs or THE NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


New 
298 


Press, 1934. 


Worx. Ar rue Sixty-rirst ANNUAL Sgssion Hetp 
iN Kansas City, Missour1, May 20-26, 1934. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
621 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Story or NupisM. 
New York: Greenberg, 
trated. $2.00. 

Proceepinos or THE ExGuta ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE New York State AssOciaTION OF JUDGES OF 


By William W. Newcomb. 
1934. 211 pp. IIlus- 


Curpren’s Courts Herp at Rocuester, New 
York, Ocroper 24 AND 25, 1930. Albany: New 
York State Department of Correction Division of 
Probation, 1934. 126 pp. 

Procggpincs or THE Ninto ANNuAL CONFERENCE OF 
THs New York State Association oF JUDGES OF 


Cuitpren’s Courts Hexip at Niacara Faris, New 
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Yorx, Ocropgr 9 AND 10, 1931. Albany: New 
York State Department of Correction Division of 
Probation, 1934. 99 pp. 

Report OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
or Justics 1v New York Strate, 1934. Albany: 
J. B. Lyon Company, 1934. 1016 pp. : 

Strate or New York. SrixtTy-sEVENTH ANNUAL Re- 
PORT OF THE STATE Boarp oF SocraL WELFARE Fog 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1933. Albany: J. B, 
Lyon Company, 1934. 236 pp. 

Prowinc on Sunpay. By Sterling North. New 
York: Macmillan, 1934. 265 pp. $2.50. 

NorwekGI1aAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND Recorps, Volume 
VIII. Northfield: Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, 1934. 176 pp. 

Un1on-MANAGEMENT COGPERATION IN THE ‘STRETCH 
out.’’ By Richmond C. Nyman and Elliott Dun- 
lap Smith. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1934. 210 pp. $3.00. 

Conception Pgriop or Women. By Dr. Kyusaku 
Ogino. English translation by Dr. Yonez Miya- 
gawa. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Medical Arts 
Publishing Company, 1934. 94 pp. 

BousuevisM, Fascism AND THE LisgRAL-Democraric 
State. By Maurice Parmalee. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1934. 430 pp. $3.00. 

SoRCELLBRIE BT Rewicion. By Henri Pensa. 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. 384 pp. 

PopuLaTION THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION, 
With special reference to Japan. By E. F. Penrose, 
Stanford University, California: Food Research 
Institute, 1934. 347 pp- $3.50. 

A Dscapg or Prooress 1n Eucenics. The Third 
International Congress of Eugenics. By Harry F, 
Perkins, Charles B. Davenport, Clarence G. Camp- 
bell, et al. 531 pp. 

Pretism as A Factor in THE Rise or German Na- 
TIONALISM. By Koppel S. Pinson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. 227 pp. $3.75. 

Brack Winos. By William J. Powell. Los Angeles: 
Ivan Deach, Jr., publisher, 218 pp. 

Tue Prosiem or Mentar Disorper. A Study Under- 
taken by the Committee on Psychiatric Investiga- 
tions, National Research Council. Members of the 
Committee: Madison Bentley, Chairman; E. V. 
Cowdry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. 388 
pp. $4.00. 

Socia, OrGanizaTiIoN AND DisorGanrzaTion. By 
Stuart A. Queen, Walter B. Bodenhafer and Ernest 
B. Harper. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1935. 653 pp. $3.50. 

Tury Burtt tas West. An Epic of Rails and Cities. 
By Glenn Chesney Quiett. New York: Appleton- 

569 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 


Paris: 


Century, 1934. 
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Back TOTHE Home. Essays and Papers on the Domes- 
tic Relations Court. By Bernhard Rabbino. New 
York: Greenberg, 1934. 193 pp. $1.50. 

A Maw or Purposz. By Donald Richberg. New 
York: Crowell, 1934. 313 pp. $2.00. 

MositiziInc For Caos. By O. W. Riegel. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 231 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue PresipentiaL Vote, 1896-1932. By Edgar Eu- 
gene Robinson. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. 403 pp. Illus- 
trated. $6.00. 

Rupments or Sociotocy. By E. ]. Ross. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. 
303 pp. $1.44. 

Mentav Heartu: Past, Present, AND Future. By 
Arthur Hiler Ruggles. Baltimore: The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1934. 104 pp. 

Tugs Mganinc or Marx. A Symposium by Bertrand 
Russell, John Dewey, Morris Cohen, Sidney Hook, 
Sherwood Eddy. Edited by Sidney Hook. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. 144 pp. $1.00. 

Tug Critp. His Origin, Development and Care. By 
Florence Brown Sherbon. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1934. 707 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

A Cortzece Textsoox or Hycrene. By Franklin 
Smiley and Adrian Gordon Gould. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 383 pp. $2.00. 

Berrrdce zur DeutscHeNn Pouitik UND WirTscHarrT, 
1900-1933. Gesammelte Aufsatze und Vortrage 
von Georg Solmssen. Munich and Leipzig: Ver- 
lag von Duncker und Humblot, 1934. Band L., 
Politik; Band II., Wirtschaft. 919 pp. RM 19. 

Lire Processes. By William L. Staley. 2030 Broad- 
way, New York: The Author, 1934. 356 pp. 
$2.50. 

Cuitp Psycnotocy. By George D. Stoddard and 
Beth L. Wellman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 419 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Seconn-GeNeraTION JAPANESE PropieM. By 
Edward K. Strong, Jr. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1934. 292 pp. 
$3.25. 

Tue Forxs. By Ruth Suckow. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1934. 727 pp. $3.00. 

Surervisep CorresponpENcE Stupy. Report of the 
Conference on supervised correspondence study to 
formulate policies regarding its use as a practical 
means of enriching the curriculum of American 
Secondary Schools, held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, August 8-10, 
1934. Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1934. 66 pp. $0.25. Paper. 

TRAINING IN Psycuratric SocraL Work. By Sarah H. 


Swift. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1934. 177 pp. $1.75. 

TwitiGcat aND Dawn. By R. E. Swindler. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1934. 128 pp. 
$1.50. ; 

Human Expiorration in THE Unirep Srarss. By 
Norman Thomas. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1934. 402 pp. $2.75. 

A Stupy or THE Negps or Apu.ts ror Furtuer Train- 
inc. By M. R. Trabue and Beatrice J. Dvorak. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
25 pp. (Bulletins of the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute.) 

WomeN over Forty. By Sarah Trent. Foreword by 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter. New York: Macaulay 
Company, 1934. 189 pp. $2.00. 

Arps To Historicat Resgarcu. By John Martin Vin- 
cent. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1934. 173 pp. $2.25. 

New Frontigrs. By Henry A. Wallace. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934. 314 pp. $2.00. 

Gop aNnp Tue Sociat Process. By Louis Wallis. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
353 PP- $2.00. 


Unir Exercises oN Earrty Evropgan Crvivizarion. 
By Walter P. Webb and J. Andrew Holley. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 108 pp. $0.60. 

Unit Exercises ON Mopern European CivitizaTion. 
By Walter P. Webb and J. Andrew Holley. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 109 pp. $0.60. 

ExpeRIMENT IN AvutTopioGRaAPHY. Discoveries and 
conclusions of a very ordinary brain (since 1866). 
By H. G. Wells. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 

Wuen Disaster Strikes: MANUAL OF PREPAREDNESS 
aND- Rewer. Revised Edition. Washington, 
D. C.: The American National Red Cross, 1934. 
72 PP- 

Fotpep Hiuis. By Stewart Edward White. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1934. 
479 pp. $2.50. 

Backwoops America. By Charles Morrow Wilson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. 209 pp. $2.50. 

Group Treatment ror Transients. By Robert S. 
Wilson and Dorothy B. de la Pole. New York: 
National Association for Travelers Aid and Transi- 
ent Service, 1934. 155 pp. Paper. 

Tue Frecp or Parent Epucatrion: A Survey From 
THE VigwPpoINT oF Resgarcu. By Helen Leland 
Witmer. New York: National Council of Parent 
Education, Inc., 1934. 81 pp. 

A Woman's Best Years. The Art of Staying Young. 
By W. Béran Wolfe. New York: Long and Smith, 
1934. 268 pp. $2.25. 





